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Walpamur quality paints 


Pride of achievement, far from being a declining virtue, is much in evidence 
at Walpamur Works, Darwen and is reflected in the range of paints, enamels, 
industrial finishes and varnishes of superlative quality produced by The 
Walpamur Company Limited for every conceivable need. Meticulous care 
masitied by craftsmen at every stage of manufacture ensures the maintenance 
of this high quality which has earned for the Walpamur range an international 


reputation as the standard by which others are judged. 





BY APPOINTMENT 
TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
MANUFACTURERS OF PAINT 


THE WALPAMUR CO LTD 
DARWEN & LONDON 


Depots and Branches throughout the country 


OVERSEAS FACTORIES IN CANADA + SOUTH AFRICA + AUSTRALIA + EIRE 
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— “*Dead Heat’ he called it” 


** This Newalls chap spent a couple of days.at our factory looking at everything... 
boilers, pipework, furnaces—he even:went up on the roof. Then he said he could 
cut our fuel bills by 15%. You see, we weren’t getting maximum results from the fuel we 
were using. Insufficient insulation was allowing a lot of the heat generated to 







































¥ escape into thin air without doing any work—‘dead heat’, he called it. At our 
4 next Board meeting, it was decided to call in Newalls to attend to our insulation 
requirements throughout the factory. Now we’re beginning to reap the profits.” 
NEWALLS ADVISORY SERVICE 
is available to anyone interested in 
increasing productivity and working 
eificiency by better thermal insulation. 
. \ = t 
%; NEWALLS INSULATION CO. LTD., WASHINGTON, CO. DURHAM 
;, A member of the TURNER & NEWALL ORGANISATION 
=~ 
BETTER : 
IS ONE cuBic ran 8 'on 
B USINESS To me, Denmark with wonderful 
Copenhagen, its colourful past 
ad and fun-filled present, is irresist- RETURN FARES 
ible. And it’s such pleasure HARWICH 
getting there! You step aboard 
a D.F.D.S. ship at Harwich or OR NEWCASTLE 
Newcastle and at once you revel 
in your first taste of real Danish TO ESBJERG 
hospitality. Go this year - you FROM £15.11.0 
yy I R C O at dy R @) L can take your car for as little as 
£5. 3s.0d.—and there's an almost Ask your Travel — 
unlimited currency allowance Agent for details or write 
INSTALLATIONS LIMITED for Scandinavia. Yes! it’s for free literature to 
RUISLIP - MIDDLESEX - RUISLIP 4066 Denmark again for me. The a Bureau Ltd., 
71-72 Piccadilly, London W.1. or 
LONDON - BIRMINGHAM * MANCHESTER - NEWCASTLE - GLASGOW 
\ Nielsen, Andersen & Co. Ltd. 
: Dust and fume control, air filtration, = Rip ain, Recetnan tees. 
—_ air conditioning, pneumatic conveying, 


i industrial fans for every purpose. | THE UNITED 


: STEAMSHIP COMPANY LTO. 
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build world’s 
highest dam 


On the snow-covered slopes of the Alps, in the Canton of 
Wallis in Switzerland, one of the most amazing feats of 
modern engineering is being carried through to a triumphal 
conclusion. Simultaneously, two mighty hydro-electric 
projects, Mauvoisin and Grand Dixence, are under way. 
The dam at Grand Dixence will be the world’s highest— 
931 feet, with the huge volume of 7.6 million cu. yds. of 
concrete. The Mauvoisin dam will be 777 ft. high and the 
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four underground power houses will supply 1,200,000 
kilowatts — one third of Switzerland’s present capacity ! 
More than 50 miles of tunnels have already been drilled 
with Atlas Copco drills and Sandvik Coromant drill steels 
—chosen for 75% of all the drilling operations. Atlas Copco 
equipment has also been used to excavate two of the 


power houses, as well as the dam sites, and to supply 
rock for the concrete. 


Track smoothing speeds racing cars 


Compressed air is versatile. Atlas Copco provide the means for all 
its many applications. At Monza, Italy, Atlas Copco chipping 
hammers were selected to smooth out irregularities in the concrete 
surface of the Grand Prix motor-racing track. This operation, which 
was completed while cars were already practising on the circuit, 


allows top speeds of 160 m.p.h. to be achieved. 


The Atlas Copco Group of Companies is responsible for the 
manufacture of compressed air equipment and its distribution and 
servicing in 9ocountries throughout the world. Group Headquarters: 


Atlas Copco AB, Stockholm 1, Sweden. 





Atlas Copco puts compressed air 
to work for the world 
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Reliefs with Thanks ? 
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HE implication which most people will draw from this year’s 


Reliefs with Thanks ? nc ecccusssnaesnsnemenod Economic Survey is that the Chancellor may be going to grant 
in Boul Sealia’s Shed 2 ; some tax reliefs in his budget, but that he is likely to determine 
The Business of Butial -eeecnmmme g the extent of them by a pin or a hunch rather than by economic planning. 
This is not necessarily a criticism of Mr Amory. It may be more a criticism 
NOTES OF THE WEEK 10 of the present state of economic planning, or even of the present prospect 
Nuclear Arms and Tests; Parliament ; for the economy. The proper attitude in which any economist should 
Torrington By-Election ; Mr Thorneycroft ; review this year’s survey, the details of which are more substantially 
Russia; Hungary; Holland; Dirty x 5 ys : . 
Books; © Buttet; Burope; Libya; discussed on page 43, is one of humility towards the failures of his own 
West Indian Elections ; Northern Rho- science. 
desia ; Customs and Excise ; Income Tax The authors of the survey do not, at the outset, appear to share this 
Weddings. sae : . > . “ : ’ 
humility. In its form, this year’s survey is rather more of an “ economists 
LETTERS document ” than were either of its immediate predecessors. It begins, 
The Liberals Reply__.................. 0 more determinedly than did the surveys for 1956 or 1957, with the sort 
of arithmetical analysis of real demand and production on which modern 
ner acila economics has taught that budgets ought to be founded. It shows more 
The Triumph of Capitalism. .............. 22 . . ; . megs ; 
impatience than the survey did last year with the fact that “ industrial 
AMERICAN SURVEY production in 1957 was only slightly higher than in 1955,” although “ the 
Democrats Count on Victory -cec-..-27 high investment which has been going on for several years in most 
Labour Laws Go Astray ; New Twists to industries should provide a store of capacity for further expansion.” The 
Aid and Trade ; Churches on New Founda- Treasury reports that the relatively small £435 million increase in real 
tions ; Buy American Oil; Steel at the demand in 1957 does “ not appear to have strained the economy ”; and, 
Bottom ?; Mrs Mop Incorporated; Too ‘ ne : : 
Good to Govern ; States Without Interest. on present trends, it apprehends that the “‘ decrease in demand relative to 


industrial capacity which took place in 1957 will continue into 1958.” 
THE WORLD OVERSEAS But, at this stage, the return to the old planning phraseology stops short. 
Flood-Tide for Canada’s Tories ........ 36 After this sort of opening, the “planners” of economic surveys in the 
France at the Crossroads; Tanganyika years until 1955 would have proceeded to work out the probable short- 
EE a ee fall between effective demand and effective productive capacity ; and to 
THE BUSINESS WORLD suggest that this shortfall represented the amount of tax reliefs that 


: could legitimately be given away. On this old (though hardly yet con- 

Safe for Expansion 2 cscs AS : : ; ; 
ventional) basis of reckoning, there is no doubt that the scope for tax 

BUSINESS NOTES .....47 reliefs this year would have been very considerable. 
Balance of Payments; In the Markets ; But the survey for 1958, like those for 1956 and 1957, does not carry 
Government Spending; Atomic Enexgy; economic planning that far—and for a very good reason. Its optimistic 
Air Transport; Motor Industry; The sed Sos te ililh Seale Sete dine the « di ; » that h d d 
Budget Outturn; Aluminium; Bank arithmetic is held bac y the three isappointments that ave ogge 
Figures ; New Issues ; Exports ; Industrial these last two years of less buoyant demand. These are that prices have 
Democracy; Tax Reserve Certificates ; gone on rising, even though demand has fallen below effective industrial 
Synthetic Rubber ; Wool; Building Con- ty : th h fiicientiv i d th h d 
ences 3 Desk Meese; Shenear Béstes. capacity ; that exports have not sufficiently increased, even though (an 


while) pressure on the home market has been easing ; and that Britain, 
although running a balance of payments surplus of £237 million in 1957, 
managed to incur a foreign exchange crisis as well. The “ expansionist 


Company Affairs 2.00.58 


Union Acceptances ; Reyrolle ; Cold Wind 
for Unilever; Swan, Hunter; Glaxo 


zs ; : ; / 

Raenenedies ; Seeneed Sued school of economists has cited these disappointments as a sign that the 
. price inflation of the last two and half years has been of the “ wage push, 

Security Prices... 61 not “demand pull” type; and as showing that the strain on sterling 


CIN criticise cannot sensibly be eased by measures that would depress internal 
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production, but only by measures to restrict the capital 
outflow from London. The authors of the survey 
certainly do not go as far as this. But they do back up 
—or seem to back up—their vague apparent inclina- 
tion for a not-too-tough budget with an argument that 
emanates more familiarly from Whitehall. 

This argument, not to put too fine a point on the 
matter, is based on the old policy of hoping for the best. 
The authors of the survey believe, or profess to believe, 
that the three major disappointments of the recent 
period of slackening demand may be avoided this year. 
After a brief look at the current trend of costs, they 
opine that there should be “a good opportunity in 1958 
10 stop the rise in prices which has troubled the country 
for twenty years.” And, “externally, it may well prove 
that the United Kingdom will achieve a_ substantial 
current surplus on its balance of payments in 1958.” 
Admittedly, and unfortunately, as a result of the fall in 
commodity prices, the countries of the overseas sterling 
area are already in large deficit with the non-sterling 
world ; but the survey hopes that Britain’s own surplus 
may be large enough to offset the resultant drafts on the 
overseas sterling area’s balances, without “too great a 
strain ” being imposed upon the reserves. 


i geo adumbrations may be right. But they look 
and sound very unlike adumbrations based on 
confident forecasting, and much more like convenient 
hopes that there is no need yet to anticipate that any- 
thing will necessarily go wrong. Leaving aside the 
possibility of a world slump (which would require a 
change in policies then, not in programme promotion 
now), One internal thing which obviously could go 
wrong is a revival of wage inflation. The present indica- 
tions here are still rather disturbing. There are news- 
paper reports that Sir John Forster and the railway wage 
tribunal are going to spend this weekend deciding 
whether they will recommend an increase to workers in 
yet another nationalised industry in deficit. 

Another main thing which might go wrong is a re- 
newed strain on sterling in the autumn. The trouble 
here is not simply that such buoyancy as there is in 
Britain’s exports may have some adventitious elements 
in it; some of Britain’s overseas customers, for 
example, have probably been bringing their purchases 
forward for fear that their own governments may soon 
impose import restrictions. The bigger apprehension 
for Britain is that if the American recession 
throws an increasing strain on the outside world’s 
dollar reserves, then the scramble for these scarce 
reserves may react once again on sterling. This 
scramble may not occur ; it is the sort of movement that 
it is always very difficult to foretell. But, in cold 
fact, one would have thought that there was more 
reason to apprehend such a misfortune this autumn, 
looking forward from the April of 1958, than there 
was last year, looking forward from the April of 
1957. 

If one enters these caveats to the survey’s analysis, 
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what view should one hold about the budgetary policy 
which seems to emerge as most likely from its general 
tone, the probability—it is, of course, by no means yet 
a certainty—that Mr Amory may feel that he is going 
to be able to give a few tax reliefs away ? This is a 
matter of weighing uncertainty against uncertainty, and 
on which it is now necessary to express an opinion. 


UR Own opinion is that, on balance, Mr Amory 
would be right to give some tax reliefs this year ; 
and would remain right even if there were (as there may 
be) rather more danger than the survey admits to that 
the wages front may turn sour after April 15th and that 
speculation may turn sour in the autumn. It is unlikely, 
in the first place, that the scale of reliefs he may have 
in mind would react on the economy quickly enough to 
make defeat in the wages battle more likely ; this battle, 
for 1958 at any rate, now depends mainly on the level 
of economic realism in the arbitration courtrooms and 
of commercial courage in the boardrooms of the 
nationalised industries. 

Again, if there is a run on sterling later in the year, it 
will be mainly because of the world shortage of dollars 
and of the open-ended system of borrowing in London 
which many overseas countries enjoy. It is not really 
likely to be because any marginal tax reliefs accorded 
now will make it more profitable for many British fac- 
tories to turn away from exports to take advantage of a 
noticeably softer home market. This argument about 
the need to avoid undue pre-emption by the home 
market was a powerful one when Britain’s trouble was 
that the British people held too much sterling ; the 
trouble now is that some foreign countries are earning 
too little of it and may soon keep our exports down 
by the imposition of more import restrictions. Most 
of the British production stimulated by moderate tax 
reliefs now would probably be production which other- 
wise would not be undertaken, not production which 
otherwise would go to export. 

The forms of protection needed against the economic 
dangers of 1958 are more direct. Against the threat of 
wage inflation, the correct posture is obvious, and will 
be tested again this weekend. Neither the policy appar- 
ently indicated in this survey, nor any other policy with 
any imaginable relevance to 1958, will make any sense 
unless the country recognises that it will be far better 
to stand up to a transport strike this year than to absorb 
any further wage increase. Against the threat of an 
autumn capital drain on sterling, the proper remedies 
are to try to secure some strengthening of general inter- 
national exchange reserve (through negotiations for a 
remodelling of the IMF, EPU or the International 
Bank ?) and meanwhile to do all that is possible to 
discourage borrowing from (and encourage lending to) 
London. The obvious way to do this is through the 
maintenance of high interest rates. There is greater 
reason for doubts about the authorities’ recent action in 
reducing Bank rate than about their apparent hints in 
this survey of a possibly not-too-unpopular budget. 
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In Both Stalin’s Shoes 


The Russian challenge on the suspension of nuclear 
tests is linked with Khrushchev’s decision to make 


himself Soviet prime minister. 


oO get Mr Eisenhower and Mr Macmillan up a 
| gum tree, while at the same time tipping 
Marshal Bulganin into the dustbin of history 
and stepping into Stalin’s second shoe, was no mean 
week’s work even for the indefatigable Nikita Khrush- 
chev. Two of his actions had been generally expected. 
Monday’s announcement of a unilateral Soviet suspen- 
sion of nuclear tests was preceded by much dropping 
of hints, which had already evoked gloomy commen- 
taries on the painful dilemma it would imply for the 
western governments. The downgrading of the Soviet 
premier, who now returns to the post as head of the 
state bank which he occupied twenty years ago, had 
been forecast ever since it became known that his 
loyalty to Mr Khrushchev wavered during last 
summer’s crisis. But none of the prophets foresaw: the 
party secretary’s spectacular action in making himself 
titular head, as well as actual master, of the Soviet 
government. 

To what extent were these outwardly separate moves 
interlinked ? In fact, the connection may well have 
been a close one. The halting of Soviet nuclear tests, 
which is further discussed on page 10, may indeed 
present the western governments with an unhappy pre- 
dicament. But it should not be forgotten that Mr 
Khrushchev himself had previously rejected suggestions 
that Russia should give a lead in this respect—his 
argument being that to do so would jeopardise his own 
country’s military security. That argument was doubt- 
less fully endorsed then by his military commanders. 
They, and those of the Soviet civilian hierarchs who 
tend to caution, are very likely not entirely happy about 
the new gesture. Mr Khrushchev may intend both to 
show who is master and to make it clear that he takes 
upon himself full responsibility for the suspension of 
the tests. This alone could provide one reason for his 
decision to assume the premiership. 

Obviously there are other aspects to the matter. The 
code of the “summit” prescribes that, whatever the 
realities of personal power relationships, the man who 
ranks as head of his country’s government is regarded 
as the principal negotiator on its behalf. Understand- 
ably, Mr Khrushchev may have no wish to elevate a 
new man of straw to the post of premier, at least until 
after the conference for which he has been pressing. 
To appear at Geneva as a ventriloquist with a palpable 
dummy could be both inhibiting and humiliating for 
him. And, quite apart from this problem, which is part 
protocol, part hard political fact, it might have been 
difficult to find a reliably docile premier who would not 


at the same time make the office a shameful mockery 
in the eyes not only of foreigners but of Russians, too.. - 

Many Russians (as well as foreigners) may now be 
inclined to draw perturbing conclusions from the 
sight of their party boss openly concentrating power and 
office in his own hands in a way that even Stalin did 
not employ until the war years. Mr Khrushchev must 
be aware that his new action was bound to excite 
suspicions at home as well as abroad. Like Stalin, he 
has used the party secretariat as the ladder up which to 
climb to supremacy. Since 1953 he has eliminated more 
rivals and opponents than Stalin ousted in the five years 
after Lenin’s death. He is now quoted and praised 
throughout the Russian press, and by those of his col- 
leagues who can get a speech in edgeways. At first sight, 
the cult of personality seems to be again in bloom, while 
that of collective leadership has abruptly withered away. 
The ingenious attempts of Mr Khrushchev’s apologists 
to demonstrate the opposite carry as little conviction as 
their description of him as “a pupil of Lenin ” (it may 
be questioned whether Lenin was ever aware that 
he existed). 

Rightly or wrongly, the new premier has evidently 
calculated that he can ride over any internal opposition 
that his latest move may foster. His own pronounce- 
ments suggest that he is sublimely confident both of 
himself and of his people’s loyal support. Ambition and 
natural ebullience may, admittedly, blind him to some 
of the dangers. But it is worth recalling how skilfully 
this outwardly impulsive and extrovert figure has, in 
the past five years, manipulated his way to the Soviet 
“summit ” with a controlled cunning rivalling, if not 
outranking, Stalin himself. 


c= a few days after Stalin’s death his heir appar- 
ent, Mr Malenkov, was forced out of the party 
secretariat, relinquishing the substance of power for 
its shadow in the form of the premiership. From that 
moment onward, Mr Khrushchev was very clearly the 
senior member of the secretariat, with all that this: 
implied. After the fall of Beria—who, as head of the 
hated political police, could easily be eliminated amid 
genuine public applause—he obtained the official title of 
first secretary. Mr Malenkov was less easily disposed of, 
for he was not only Stalin’s crown prince ; he also built 
himself up swiftly as a man who wanted to give the 
people a new deal. Not until early 1955 were the first 
secretary’s party nets ready to catch him ; his deposition 
from the premiership was then preceded by charges that 
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he was violating the sacred principle that heavy industry 
must be given precedence. The Molotovs and Kagano- 
viches of the “old guard ” were mobilised against him 
then. But only a year later, in February, 1956, the old 
guard was itself thrown into confusion by Mr Khrush- 
chev’s “secret” denunciation of Stalin. 

The first secretary’s successful bid for the support of 
the anti-Stalinist elements did not, however, make his 
position finally secure ; it was shaken, later in the year, 
by the explosions in eastern Europe that culminated in 
the Hungarian rising ; and on the home front his sweep- 
ing reforms, although popular among the masses, antag- 
onised a host of industrial tycoons and officials. Last 
June, when his various opponents in the party presidium 
united against him, his fate seemed to hang in the 
balance. His triumph then over what has since been 
labelled the “anti-party group” of Messrs Molotov, 
Kaganovich, Malenkov and Shepilov was formally 
achieved by switching the struggle into the central com- 
mittee, which he had been industriously filling with his 
own nominees. But in reality, he seems to have rested 
his faith largely on the backing of the army, whose hero, 
Marshal Zhukov, had risen alongside him in the political 
hierarchy. 


I’ remained only to dispose of the marshal. By now 
Zhukov was the only independent figure in a 
party presidium packed with supporters of the trium- 
phant secretary, and he was the only man able to deny 
complicity in Stalin’s crimes. No doubt the launching 
of an inter-continental missile hastened his removal ; 
in the rocket age generals are apt to be more expendable. 
When, in October, Marshal Zhukov was ousted both 
from the presidium and from the defence ministry, the 
last real obstacle to the supremacy of one man was 


Britain is mostly still 
a small and cosy 

But 
it faces many of small 
business’s typical 
problems. 


family business. 





EW people speak of an undertaker in anything 
F much above a whisper. He is naturally a person 
who is called in at times of sorrow ; but almost 

alone among professional men, the undertaker as a 
person is closely linked in the public mind with the tools 
of his trade. It is a trade with a fixed market, which 
cannot exceed the half-million or more people who die 
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removed. The latest events have simply given visible 
form to an already accomplished fact. 

Thus Mr Khrushchev has good enough reason to feel 
confident that he can now risk coming out into the 
open as Russia’s real master. His success as the great 
eliminator has shown that he knows precisely how to 
divide and disarm opponents and potential rivals. But 
he has reached his lonely pinnacle later in life than 
Stalin did. He is nearly 64. One wonders how long he 
can keep up the unflagging activity which is an essential 
part of his secret. Unlike Stalin, he seems fated by 
circumstance always to need something new to show— 
and something popular. 

Stalin was able to embark on his ruthlessly unpopular 
collectivisation of Russia’s peasants even while he was 
still disposing of his opponents. Mr Khrushchev, in 
contrast, has to woo the peasants and take over Mr 
Malenkov’s popular appeal to the consumer. The 
peoples he rules are more educated ; they are more 
articulate and less frightened than their fathers—partly 
because he himself has dismantled some of the apparatus 
of terror. 

It is one thing to remove recalcitrant individuals by 
pulling wires behind a screen ; it is quite another to 
keep a stirring nation in bondage. Stalin sat in Byzan- 
tine splendour on the throne of Soviet power. Mr 
Khrushchev, self-proclaimed a post-Byzantine, has to 
watch how the wind is blowing; he has to appeal, 
wherever possible and within the limits of a lately- 
Byzantine community, to popular aspirations. That is 
why he has come to be there. It can scarcely be a coinci- 
dence that he should have timed his assumption of the 
premiership to come just before this week’s Soviet 
challenge on suspending nuclear tests—a challenge well 


calculated to appeal to both Russian and world public 
opinion. 


The Business of Burial 


each year—but which, as burial without the use of some 
undertaker is now rare, probably does not fall far 
short of that figure. Although precise statistics are 
naturally not available, it seems probable that the aver- 
age sum passing through an undertaker’s hands at each 
death is between £30 and £40, which would suggest an 
annual turnover for the whole trade of somewhere 
around {£15 to £20 million. This turnover is spread 
thinly among many firms, for the business is essentially 
one of small scale enterprise. 

In the 1951 census of England and Wales, 4,013 
men and 249 women listed their occupations as funeral 
directors or their assistants ; this is an increase of 15 per 
cent over 1931, although the death rate has slightly 
declined since then. Of these 4,262 people, 617 called 
themselves employers, 1,974 called themselves mana- 
gers or workers on their own account, and only 1,671 
were listed as operatives ; funeral direction is quite 
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largely a co-operative business carried on by working 
partners belonging to the, same family firm. To these 
must be added many part-time undertakers and workers 
—especially, of course, carpenters in the country dis- 
tricts (who will not be listed as funeral directors in the 
census figures)—and a declining number of funeral 
departments run by big department stores. But these 
latter are not proving very profitable, and many have 
been closing down. 

The family firms which are the core of the business 
often have a long history, which in many cases goes 
back seven generations or more. A young man will 
normally enter the profession through his family con- 
nections and will then train for one or two years, first 
in the funeral workshop and garage and then in an 
office and an embalming centre. This voluntary appren- 
ticeship scheme, and indeed the general co-ordination of 
funeral standards throughout the country, is organised 
at the centre by the National Association of Funeral 
Directors, to which 3,400 partners in undertaking 
business belong. As trade associations go, it is not a 
particularly restric- 
tive one. Entry 
into the trade is 


millions £ million 
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- o 300} quite free ; there is 
7 259 | 10 licensing or 
6 anything of that 
5 200) sort; and the 
4 is0 | capital required— 
3 INDUSTRIAL too | cluding the cost 
2+ ASSURANCE of a workshop, 
\ New policies each year ~-j 50 plus say £3,950 for 
0 mpl ° a Daimler hearse, 
1946 48 'so '52 '54 ‘56 and £1,000 for a 
following car—is 


sizeable but not exorbitant. Nevertheless there does 
not seem to be any great rush of eager young men 
into the trade, except by those for whom funeral 
direction is in the family blood ; and the association 
suffers little undercutting of its suggested minimum 
price for a funeral of £25 (excluding the cost of 
the grave and extras). Because reputation and con- 
nections in funeral direction are so important, the 
trade believes that complete newcomers, without 
family ties and personal recommendations, rarely get 
enough customers to cover their costs for ten years 
or more. They are like barristers in that respect. 


HE fact is that most customers who come to a 

funeral director are not at that moment in a mood 
for the careful higgling on which true competition 
depends. A death, like a birth or a marriage, is one 
of the most important events in British life, especially 
among the working classes. It provides an occasion for 
a family to meet and show its solidarity and, as such, is 
a time when it is felt that no expense should reasonably 
be spared. This love of solemn splendour—and con- 
versely, the stigma of a pauper’s grave—has been the 
foundation of the funeral directors’ business. It led 
during the 19th century to the building up of an 


9 
elaborate system of burial insurance, the weekly instal- 
ments on which often started the moment a child was 
born. These might have been expected to fall away 
when, under the national health service, a death grant 
of £20 (recently raised to £25) was made by the state 
to cover funeral expenses—and when the limit for 
private burial insurance was fixed at {£20 (which 
can only be taken out on the lives of parents or grand- 
parents). But, in fact, burial insurance continues today 
at a rate that must make any rationalist blink. 

Burial policies are part of the more general industrial 
(or home service) assurance, which is 


the business of effecting insurance on human life 

when premiums are payable at intervals of less than 

two months and are received by collectors who make 

house to house visits for the purpose. 
After 1948, when the death grant started, both the 
number and amount of industrial assurance policies fell 
away, as the accompanying table shows : since 1950, 
however, the number of policies has remained fairly 
steady and the amounts assured have risen sharply. A 
lot of these policies, of course, are merely small scale 
life insurances, including the rather morbid business 
of betting on grandfather’s early death which is in some 
areas a popular working-class substitute for (or side- 
line to) the football pools. But, of the 53 million of new 
industrial assurance policies that are taken out every 
year, roughly 5 per cent, or 280,000, still explicitly 
cover funeral expenses. Since the average policy runs 
for twenty years, this means that between 54 and 6 
million people now hold a funeral policy ; and the total 
assured under these funeral policies is of the order of 
£100 million. 

Two facts go a long way to explain the continued 
popularity of burial insurance. The first is the strong 
sense of tradition in working class homes ; the second 
is that the state grant of £25 is far from sufficient to 
cover the cost of most funerals today. Even in the 1930s 
it was estimated that an average funeral would cost 
between £20 and £25. Since then the cost of living 
has trebled, and the cost of dying has kept roughly 
in step. Today the price of a relatively unostentatious 
funeral in a town is likely to be at least £60. Of this, 
£35 would probably go on the coffin, the robe, the 
hearse, the following car and the services of the under- 
taker (this is the “ money passing through an under- 
taker’s hands ” referred to in the first paragraph) ; £15 
on the grave (or double if the burial took place outside 
the dead person’s parish) ; and a minimum of {10 on 
extras, such as obituary notices and wreaths. (These 
last incidentally are the bread and butter of the flower 
trade, and are usually supplied at 2 guineas upwards). 
If a headstone and more following cars are required, 
another £25 or more may easily be added to the bill. 


HE funeral directors’ own most common complaints 
- today are against bureaucracy and local authori- 
ties. The brochure sent out by their association contains 
a stirring plea that all undertakers “ must be united to 
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combat the restrictions and regulations which threaten 
the independent businessman.” A funeral director who 
wishes to improve his premises may often “ have town 
planning difficulties”; every year the association is 
“opposing private bills in Parliament and local 
authority regulations which, if allowed to go by default, 
would cripple your businesses”; while purchase tax, 
speed limits (sic), coroners’ removals, the Cremation 
Act and procedure and burial law “are some of the 
matters with which National Office deals on behalf of 
members every week.” 

One particular cause of complaint is that the cost of 
graves, which is outside the undertaker’s control 
(although customers do not realise this always), is the 
item in funeral expenses that has recently been rising 
most swiftly. As existing cemeteries have been filling 
up, and local authorities have been forced to open new 
ones at heavy expense, the borough and county councils 
have put up prices sharply (though still not by enough 
to cover their costs). Prices in cemeteries owned by the 
Church have tended to follow suit at a later date. 

This overcrowding of the burial grounds has led to 
a massive rise in the number of people choosing to be 
cremated. In 1939, only 34 per cent of funeral services 
were in a crematorium ; by 1950, the figure was 15} 
per cent and last year it reached 28 per cent. To meet 
this increase in demand, many new crematoria have had 
to be opened. The total operating at the end of 1957 
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was 108 ; of these, 80 were owned by public authorities 
and the rest by private enterprise. Although the cost 
of a new crematorium can be formidably high (the one 
at Daldowie, seven miles from Glasgow, cost £210,000) 
construction at the average post-war price of £50,000 
has been worth a local authority’s while. For since 
municipal cemeteries are run at a loss of over £5 a 
burial, or as high as £15 in some towns, the 163,000 
cremations last year saved £800,000 on the rates as well 
as 163 acres of land, much of it in valuable urban areas. 

The increase in cremation has not affected the under- 
takers’ receipts significantly, since they just arrange for 
a different service ; for this reason, and because the 
expensive funeral drive to the nearest crematorium 
tends to be longer than to the nearest cemetery, the price 
of a cremation is not necessarily any less than that of the 
traditional burial. But it does indicate that the under- 
taking industry is going through a period of technologi- 
cal change (which, among other things, is hitting monu- 
mental masons hard). Another sign of the times is that 
less heavy black is being worn, and there is a trend 
towards the greater informality that characterises the 
American funeral. The (by British standards) excessive 
social ostentation of Forest Lawns, the Los Angeles 
necropolis which formed the background of Evelyn 
Waugh’s “ The Loved One,” has as yet made no head- 
way here. But forward-looking British undertakers are 
prepared for anything. 
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NUCLEAR ARMS AND TESTS 


After Me — No, After Me 


BOXER who has just received a crisp and efficient blow 
A\ca the jaw recovers no points by claiming that he saw 
it coming. There is little profit for the West in explaining 
that the Russians’ decision to suspend their nuclear tests 
was expected, and that anyway it came hard on the heels 
of a particularly long and loud series of Soviet bangs. If, 
even a month ago, the West had made its own proposals for 
a controlled suspension of tests, it might have stopped the 
Russians from holding their nine latest experiments, and 
have prevented them from harvesting kudos for an act of 
self-denial which in reality costs them nothing. It is now 
several months since it become clear that a suspension of 
tests might provide one area of possible agreement with 
Moscow. In the interval, the western governments have 


failed to make up their minds whether the political advan- 
tages of a suspension outweigh the military handicaps. Not 
surprisingly, the tortoise has been left standing at the 
post in the contest to impress world opinion. 

But, as Mr Dulles correctly pointed out at his press 
conference this week, it is not only a matter of scoring propa- 
ganda points. Even if the present tempo of testing does not 


harm health, there are two arguments for urging a general 
halt to these experiments. If the Russians accepted 
even a simple and rudimentary system of controls in 
this field, it would become more difficult for them to 
refuse to extend the principle of inspection to the manufac- 
ture of nuclear weapons ; Mr Gromyko himself conceded 
this week that a mere pause in testing would not end the 
threat of nuclear war. And if the three nuclear powers let 
a hush descend now, France—or Sweden or Israel—would 
find it embarrassingly conspicuous to violate the calm later. 
If western scientists want to go on with their explosions, 
they will have to produce some very convincing reasons. 
But—on this Mr Macmillan and Mr Gaitskell seemed in 
full agreement during their exchanges on Tuesday— 
if all the different kinds of nuclear weapon that scientists 
want to try out are multiplied by all the different 
countries which will sooner or later be able to conduct tests, 
there will never be a spare half-minute in which someone 
is not saying ,“ Just let me have my bang before we all stop.” 
The main criterion is a simple one. If the West forgoes 
its next batch of tests, will it really be in danger of losing 
its deterrent power ? If so, the tests must go on; but if 
not—and it is difficult to believe that the deterrent would 
evaporate if the forthcoming explosions did not take place 
—the West’s next move should be to offer to give up its 
own tests under a reasonable system of inspection. 
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German Arms and Britain 


‘tao could have been no more apt conjuncture of events 
than Mr Sandys’s visit to Bonn just when its parlia- 
mentarians were locked in debate about the equipping of 
the Bundeswehr with atomic arms. The dilemmas which 
were posed by Germany’s original rearmament have now 
presented themselves anew. Are nuclear weapons in West 
Germany’s hands necessary if it is to play its proper part 
in a joint defence plan—or would they increase the risk of 
war and spoil the chances of a solution to the problem of 
Central Europe ? The mere thought of German fingers on 
missile buttons is enough to appal many people, while others, 
in this country and elsewhere, will share the view of the 
opposition in Bonn that to supply the Bundeswehr with 
Matador missiles now, even without warheads, is a singularly 
ill-timed move. How adequately have the military con- 
siderations that prompt the Nato generals been tested against 
the political considerations which the allies’ civilian planners 
have to take into account ? 

Apparently it is intended at present that West Germany 
should be given only “ delivery mechanisms ”—missiles— 
and that the nuclear warheads would remain in American 
(and British ?) hands. But cannot fissile material from 
atomic power stations be easily adapted for military use ? 
In this respect the newly created six-nation Euratom com- 
munity, which has powers to control such material in West 
Germany and the other member countries, has great military 
significance ; and here there seems to be a strong additional 
argument for Britain joining it. Moreover, if there is any 
question of West Germany eventually having atomic arms 
fully under its own control, the already strong economic case 
for more international division of labour in arms production 
will be reinforced by an even more compelling reason for 
Britain to join its continental allies in a closer defence 
partnership. In continental eyes, Western European Union, 
which was supposed to lead to such a partnership, now 
stands mainly for a broken British promise. Mr Sandys, in 
Bonn, has been seeking to give it new life. More and more 
insistently, the question arises whether Britain would not 
get the best dividends out of its dwindling nuclear-arms 
assets by putting them into a European pool. 


PARLIAMENT 


Thames Not on Fire 


fp parliamentary term between the end of the Christmas 
and the beginning of the Easter recess has not been a 
particularly ruffling one in the House of Commons itself ; 
events have rather conspired to make Westminster little 
more than a backcloth to the excitements of Rochdale, 
Torrington and the nuclear-dominated international stage. 
In the opening weeks of the term the Prime Minister’s 
absence abroad (and Mr Butler’s adroit deputising) kept the 
political situation rather off the boil; even after Mr 
Macmillan’s return, apart from an occasional question time 
rumpus, the Government has more often than not succeeded 
in its obvious desire to keep exchanges quiet across the floor. 
The Government’s own programme of legislation has been 
well judged to this end. It has so far produced 39 Bills, 
of which 17 are on the Statute Book and the Life Peers Bill 
soon will be. Of the bigger technical measures, the Local 
Government Bill (the only really major technical bill) is 
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working its way through standing committee ; the Tribunals 
Bill is still in the Lords ; the Agriculture Bill has only just 
been launched ; the New Towns Bill is already law ; and the 
Slaughterhouses Bill (a rich field for special pleading) is 
nearly through the Commons. Once MPs reassemble after 
Easter on budget day, Parliament will enter the period of 
the year when financial business dominates the timetable, 
but the Government seems to be well placed to get its 
modest legislative programme on to the statute book by the 
end of July. 

Truth to tell, few of these measures are arousing much 
parliamentary interest. The sound that now echoes across 
the Thames is not so much of tongues wagging as of them 
lapping : Tory MPs are licking their wounds, and Labour 
MPs licking their chops. This is interposed on the Tory 
side with the usual hunt for scapegoats. This week, for 
some reason, some Tory MPs have blamed the Torring- 
ton defeat on Lord Hailsham, although the poor man never 
went near the place. By contrast, Mr Butler, who was the 
Tories’ principal domestic Goldstein a short while ago, has 
regained respect in the party and (possibly) more influence 
in the Government ; the fact that he was put up on television 
to answer questions about the H-bomb this week has revived 
speculation about the part he could play in foreign affairs. 

On the Labour side, the immediate impression is that 
Mr Gaitskell has suppressed the Victory for Socialism revolt 
with considerable aplomb. But the party’s propaganda 
tactics still seem considerably less adroit than its internal 
bossmanship. In its attempted escape from its H-bomb 
awkwardnesses, the leadership is pinning its' flag to a whole 
series of aggravating side issues—such as no missile bases 
before the summit talks—which cannot possibly be of signifi- 
cance when general election time comes ; and the things 
Labour has prophesied about the Rent Act are so dire that, 
when tens of thousands of people are not in fact turned out 
of their homes next October, the anti-climax could be a 
factor in helping the party not to be turned into office. The 
resurgent Liberals, for the present, have none of their own 
chicks to get cross with—except, as our letter columns show, 
The Economist, 


TORRINGTON BY-ELECTION 


The Liberal Triumph 


i Liberal victory at Torrington was compounded of 
several ingredients. Undoubtedly many of those who 
supported Mr Bonham Carter were voting from an old and 
personal Liberal tradition ; these were the survivors of the 
9,589 people who had voted Liberal here in 1950, and 
especially of the 4,000-odd who went to the polls last 
Thursday but who, when no Liberal candidate stood in 
1955, had not voted at all. But Mr Bonham Carter would 
never have reached Westminster on their loyal votes alone. 
He also seems to have attracted support from more than 
one in three of those who voted Tory in 1955, and from 
about one in five of those who voted Labour in 1955. Some 
of the ex-Labour people no doubt supported him as the 
man most likely to keep out the Tory. Most of his other 
recruits voted Liberal as a protest against the two big 
parties. This last group can be subdivided between those 
who on principle dislike the monolithic, whip-driven struc- 
ture of British politics, and those who objected to the big 
parties for not providing them with a higher standard of 
living than the nation can afford. 
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The Economist last week passed some stringent comments 
on the Liberal party’s failure to try to turn this swing to 
negativism into a positive swing to liberal ideals; and 
deplored the impression they have given that their main 
aim now is to gain votes by offending no local interest 
rather than to advocate reform. The reaction of some 
leading Liberals to this charge appears in our corres- 
pondence columns on page 20 ; it is fair to leave it to our 
readers to judge between our last week’s article and them. 


This having been said, the Liberal revival remains an 
astonishing piece of spontaneous political combustion. The 
Torrington Liberals started their campaign with almost no 
organisation, whereas the Tories had an extremely good 
one, backing a candidate who had already put in two and 
a half years’ work in the area. Bearing in mind the 
difference that organisation must have made in this scattered 
constituency—in collecting the postal vote, for instance, and 
ferrying voters to the polling booths—Mr Bonham Carter’s 
majority of 219 was probably worth something more com- 
fortable in terms of voters’ real preference. 


This disparity between the organisations, incidentally, 
presumably provides one explanation of why the public 
opinion polls went wrong in forecasting an easier Liberal 
victory. They registered the number of potential voters 
for each candidate ; they could not allow for one party 
being more efficient than the others in getting those 
potential voters to the booths. What is less easy to explain 
is how, on the eve of the poll, the local Tories seemed 
genuinely convinced that their canvassing returns promised 
them with fully enough votes to win. There is evidence 
that current dissatisfaction with the Government is of the 
sort that one voices loudly to one’s own friends, votes 
quietly about in the polling booth, but is not so deep- 
rooted that one feels obliged to be rude to any Tory 
canvasser who comes round to one’s house. The future 
will show whether this element of mildness within the 
anti-Government protest is of any political significance. 


How Many Others? 


ORRINGTON has brought a whole new series of figures 
within the interested purview of the electoral 
statistician. Delighted Liberals are asking how many 
more potential Torringtons there might be, if only Tory 
MPs could cause early by-elections by dying or being 
ennobled in the right constituencies. The “ right constituen- 
cies,” in this context, are those with a reasonably strong 
Liberal vote in the recent past. Perhaps the best approxi- 
mation to their number can be attained by looking at the 
Liberal vote in the general election of 1950, the last time 
the party tried to blanket the country with candidates. 


Excluding the six seats won by Liberals last time, there 
were 44 constituencies (including Torrington and Roch- 
dale) in which the Liberals got a vote of over 9,000 in 
that 1950 election. Of these, 12 are now held by Labour ; 
on present trends, and assuming no new Tory-Liberal pacts, 
it seems unlikely that the Liberals would capture these. 
Another 13 are of what might be called the “ Rochdale 
sort”: that is to say, seats won by the Tories in 1955 
but in which intervention by a Liberal would be more 
likely to secure the seat for Labour than for himself— 
although a really big direct swing of votes from the Con- 
servatives could put the Liberal at the head of the poll. It 
is difficult to say how many of these the Liberals really 
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could win if an early election befell. For what it is worth, 
however, on the basis of the 1950 figures, eleven of these 
13 seats would seem to be easier for the Liberals to gain 


than Rochdale ; they failed to gain Rochdale by 4,530 
votes. 


There remain the more precise equivalents of Torring- 
ton, which naturally arouse most interest. The 19 
remaining (and hitherto firmly Tory held) seats from our 
44 above can be set down as follows below, in order of 
apparent scope for a Liberal victory. The convention used 
for measuring “scope for a Liberal victory,” in this very 
rough approximation, is the size of direct swing required 
from Tory to Liberal, compared with 1950 (assuming the 
Labour vote unchanged). Boundary changes have been 
ignored. The first two seats on the list were held by the 
Liberals in 1950, but have been lost to the Tories since: 


Tory seats vulnerable to Liberals on basis of 1950 results. 

Under 10 per cent swing of Tory votes to Liberal required: 
Roxburgh, Eye, North Dorset, Denbigh, North Cornwall. 

IO to 25 per cent swing required: Berwick, North Devon, 
Bridlington, Bodmin, Penrith, Torrington. 

25 to 40 per cent swing required: Totnes, Westmorland, 
Torquay, East Grinstead, West Bournemouth, West 
Southend, Hastings, Finchley. 

It will be seen that Torrington comes twelfth on this list. 

As last week’s Liberal majority there was nearly as 

small as a majority can be, it may perhaps be regarded as 

the present dividing line between Liberal prospects and 

Liberal possibilities. Add to the eleven other “ equivalent 

Torringtons ” the Liberal members already in the House, 

plus perhaps six or seven “ Rochdale-type” seats the 

Liberals might win in Labour’s teeth, plus three or four 

Tory seats where Liberal strength has considerably in- 

creased since 1950 (Inverness is the outstanding example), 

and the calculation seems to be : if the mood of the country 
at the time of the next general election were exactly the same 
as the apparent mood now, then the Liberals might be 
expected to get perhaps between 25 and 30 seats in the 

House. This is a long way short of the figure which some 

Liberals are hoping for, but it still represents an extra- 

ordinary improvement in their prospects in a very short time. 


MR THORNEYCROFT 


The Cause of Fission 


FTER Mr Thorneycroft’s speech to his constituents at 
Monmouth last weekend, it is nonsense to regard the 
ex-Chancellor as a potential leader of the dissident right 
wing of the Conservative party. He emerges, in foreign 
affairs, as an almost extreme supporter of its internationalist 
left. For Mr Thorneycroft made it clear that he considers 
it to be very “questionable ” whether Britain should con- 
tinue to manufacture its own H-bomb. He had no doubt, 
of course, that the west as a whole needs its bomb, but “ we 
should ponder well the merits or demerits of duplicating the 
American effort.” “Solvency and conventional arms are 
likely to be of greater benefit to us.” In a palpable hit at 
Mr. Sandys’s defence views, Mr Thorneycroft insists that 
“it is an illusion to talk as though we were engaged upon 
a serious discussion as to how we would take the Russians 
by ourselves ” ; such “ language appertains to another age.” 
He would like to see “ a meeting at the Western summit” 
to thrash out a sensible defence policy based on proper 
comparative costs ; wider economic issues would be on the 
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feed the 
multitudes * 


How can we grow food for an 
increasing world population? 
Not by the primitive agricultural 
methods of the past. To improve 
our husbandry, we must have 
power—physical energy, 
plentiful and cheap. 

Nuclear fission is one source 
of such power. Already, 
Britain has shown the world 
how to tame the power of 
the atom for peaceful ends. 


The AEI-John Thompson 
Company is building one of 
Britain’s first nuclear power 
stations, at Berkeley in 
Gloucestershire. Into that 
enterprise has gone the 
skill of such mighty 
firms as BTH, 
Metropolitan-Vickers 
and John Thompson. 
Now, this great 
consortium of talents 
is ready to serve 
the multitudes 
of the world. 


JOHN THOMPSON 
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Schweppshire 
LADS 


COURT NILES 


always thought that Court Niles was unduly influenced by his peculiar name. Had he been called something 

more deep rooted like Barstone he might have gone on for ever taking ten deep breaths first thing, 
standing on the escalator of Green Park Underground Station, turning sharp right outside, and giving up 
smoking till noon in the office where he was Complaints Manager (Real Honey Export Co.). 

But his name gave him a sense that he was born for something or other ; which had the effect of making 
him feel that he simply could not leave anything alone. 

The first thing he couldn’t leave alone was sock drying. Instead of putting his socks on top of the electric 
heater in the ordinary way, he had a wire frame made which was not only sensible but also looked quite 
nice aesthetically. That was the awful thing about all his things, they looked quite nice aesthetically. 

From sock dryers it was an easy transition through buttonless cuffs to a television set which by interrupted 
invisible eye, housed in unpolished zinc, turned itself on automatically whenever you went into the room. 
Soon Real Honey itself was being transformed : not only of course by the creation of the Contemporary 

Hive Construction Co., (which was really only an old office desk under Court's office window covered 

with cigarette butts) but by the general infiltration of Design in e.g. the very small circular conference table in 
front of this old desk which Niles placed on some sort of central peg so that it could revolve for 

some purpose or other (Design in Movement). 

Soon of course Niles was experimenting on the building itself with a simple design for avoiding direct 
sunlight, which was certainly effective on those three days of the year when direct sunlight was proved to have 
existed. Soon he had re-designed practically everything except the balance sheet, so that after the inevitable 
bankruptcy of his firm, and of each successive firm he worked for, he actually became Adviser on Town 
Planning for the Sunpine New Suburb Development Co., whereupon his work was placed so indefinitely 
far in the future that he was regarded as relatively safe, though he continued to make people personally 
uncomfortable about the absence of design in what he called “everyday living”. Personally I was rather sorry 
for the old days when Court was bottled up in Real Honey Export. 


Written by Stephen Potter, designed by George Him 


SCHWEPPERVESCENCE LASTS THE WHOLE DRINK THROUGH 
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agenda, too, for Mr Thorneycroft is appalled at “ the spec- 
tacle of America fighting a recession on one side of the 
Atlantic, and Europe struggling with inadequate reserves 
upon the other, with little or far too little recognition of the 
interdependence or even of the connection between the 
two.” And 
when, in addition, each separate part of the west becomes 
engaged or is about to become engaged separately and in 
isolation and at vast cost in devising its own missiles, anti- 
missiles and other nuclear devices, one questions the reality 
of any defence policy, or indeed, of any other common 
policy at all. 
Mr Thorneycroft’s well-known economic views fit into this 
framework: “ the truth is that we can’t have more bombs, 
more welfare, more schools and hospitals, only one per cent 
of the population changing jobs, stable prices and a rising 
standard of life all at the same time.” We “ had better choose 
what we want and choose what we think right.” There is, 
of course, a difference between Mr Thorneycroft and his 
colleagues here. He would clearly put stable prices first ; 
others might prefer a rising standard of life. But those whom 
Mr Thorneycroft clearly feels he had to fight hardest against 
were those who would prefer more welfare, higher govern- 
ment expenditure, and—once again—that private British 
bomb. The split which appeared in the Government last 
January now appears less than ever a matter of that “ mere 
£50 million,” and more of a nuclear fission. 


RUSSIA 


Khrushchev’s Malenkov ? 


HE list of ministerial appointments announced by Mr 
Khrushchev this week in his new capacity as Soviet 
premier shows how completely he has now restocked the 
key positions in the state, either with his own men, or with 
prudent men from whom he presumably expects no trouble. 
A year ago the government presidium or “ inner cabinet ” 
comprised Messrs Molotov, Kaganovich, Malenkov, 
Mikoyan, Bulganin, Pervukhin and Saburov—a tough team 
for even Mr Khrushchev to handle, and all the more 
redoubtable because these deputy premiers were members of 
the party presidium, too. Now only Mr Mikoyan remains ; 
he may not look very happy, but his familiar suavity will 
be of great value to the new premier at summit talks or other 
international confrontations. Firmly applying the “ divide 
and rule ” principle, Mr. Khrushchev has arranged that only 
three men will now belong to both presidiums at once : 
himself, Mr Mikoyan, and a fast rismg newcomer, Mr Frol 
Kozlov. 

It is natural to suppose that this Mr Kozlov is already 
being groomed for the role of crown prince in somewhat the 
same manner as Stalin groomed Mr Malenkov. He is about 
fifteen years younger than Mr Khrushchev, and has visibly 
been his protegé for some time, coming into view for the 
first time at the end of 1953, when Mr Khrushchev put him 
in to run the Leningrad party machine. In the year of the 
sputnik he shot up in a three-stage trajectory, successively 
becoming a junior member of the party presidium, then a 
full member, and finally, as recently as last December, 
premier of the Russian member republic of the Soviet 
Union (a post which has lately served as a way stage for a 
swift succession of party hierarchs aiming at higher things). 
Now he comes abreast of Mr Mikoyan, the only other “ first 
deputy prime minister,” and stands immediately at his 
master’s elbow. One wonders whether he has yet had time 
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to reflect on the sad fate of Russia’s last crown prince, who 
is now detained in central Asia at Mr Khrushchev’s pleasure. 


HUNGARY 


Propping Up Mr Kadar 


T looks as if Mr Kadar is not on the skids after all. 

Rumours that he was have been circulating in Budapest 
for some weeks, stimulated by his non-appearance on various 
public occasions, by his failure to lead a delegation to east 
Germany, and by an unusual silence about him in the 
Hungarian press. Now, however, his photograph has 
reappeared on the front page of Nepszabadsag, and he is 
being taken up by the great ones of the communist world. 
Last week he was received by Marshal Tito in his hunting 
lodge—a visit for which he is believed to have been angling 
for some time. This week Mr Khrushchev in person has 
been leading the Soviet delegation to Hungary’s independ- 
ence day celebrations. 

Mr Kadar may well be in need of some powerful helping 
hands. His perpetual struggle against the extreme Stalinists 
inside his party appears to have grown more acute since, at 
the end of January, he resigned the premiership in order 
to concentrate on party work. Many of the smaller fry 
among the Stalinists have been able to hang on to their 
jobs ever since the October rising simply because there 
has been no one to replace them. And in the middle of 
February the central committee decided to readmit a 
number of the leading Stalinists who had been expelled 
in November, 1956. They included Mr Laszlo Piros, a 
former commander of the political police whose conduct 
helped to provoke the rising ; General Bata, who was minis- 
ter of defence in October, 1956; and Mr Istvan Kovacs, 
one of Mr Rakosi’s principal lieutenants from 1949 onwards. 

Although this decision is believed to have been opposed 
by many of the rank and file, the Stalinists must have 
been encouraged and strengthened ; and the repression and 
reprisals in which the regime continues to indulge may be 
forced on Mr Kadar in an effort to keep the Stalinist wolves 
at bay. It is unlikely that there has been any active collu- 
sion between Marshal Tito and Mr Khrushchev over prop- 
ping up Mr Kadar. But both must clearly have their 
reasons for wanting him to stay put. Many of the more 
realistic Hungarians, too, are believed to feel that he is 
the best boss they have. 


HOLLAND 


Swing Against Labour 


7 Dutch government received a warning signal from 
the electorate in the provincial elections that coincided 
with the Queen’s visit last week. Since there were no speci- 
fically provincial issues at stake, the results can be taken as 
an interim verdict on the socialist-led coalition. The Labour 
party, led by the prime minister, Dr Drees, received 28.65 
per cent of the votes as against 32.7 at the general elections, 
while the opposition Liberal party won 11.4 as against 8.77 
per cent in 1956. These modest changes are significant in 
Holland, where the party balance is usually slow to change. 

One of the main reasons for the swing against the govern- 
ment is its deflationary policy. This has, on the whole, been 
successful ; foreign currency reserves have risen, the balance 
of trade has improved, and the volume of exports continues 
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to increase. But some of the repercussions have been 
unpleasant ; in particular, there has been a considerable 
increase in unemployment (about 100,000 in the last three 
months), and this does not look well for a government 
dominated by the Labour party. Its popularity has also 
been weakened by the troubles with Indonesia. Business 
circles have now completely written off their investments 
in the former Dutch East Indies. Trade with Indonesia is 
almost at a standstill, which means the loss of about 3 per 
cent of the national income. About 40,000 Dutch citizens 
have been repatriated from Indonesia. Most of these are at 
present dependent on state aid ; they may well add to the 
unemployment problem and are certainly adding to the huge 
housing shortage. There are also other sources of discon- 
tent. The recent introduction of a bill providing for large 
increases in children’s allowances made many Dutchmen 
feel that the government was overdoing its social security 
policy and pandering inexcusably to the Roman Catholics. 
And the government’s favourable attitude towards nuclear 
weapons and missile bases has met with some criticism. 

Last week’s election results are not likely to have immedi- 
ate effects on the government’s policies. But they will cer- 
tainly make the already uncomfortable co-operation between 
the socialists and their Catholic coalition partners even 
more difficult. 


DIRTY BOOKS 


A Step Towards Reform 


HE select committee set up originally to revise a private 
member’s bill on obscene literature, and subsequently 
revived to consider the law in general, issued its report last 
week (HMSO 1s.). Its recommendations, if enacted, would 
go a long way towards meeting the views of the Society of 
Authors and others who have been campaigning for reform 
of the law, though the committee has not attempted to frame 
an entirely new definition of obscenity. 

Instead it has preferred to modify the test of obscenity, 
laid down by Chief Justice Cockburn in 1868, on the lines of 
the liberal interpretation placed upon it in the case of R v 
Secker in 1954, as a result of which the defendant was 
acquitted. The select committee accordingly proposes : 

(1) that a jury should have regard to the effect of a work 
as a whole and not deem it obscene because of isolated 
passages ; 

(2) that a work shall be deemed obscene if its effect as 
a whole tends to deprave or corrupt those among whom it 
was likely to be distributed or offered for sale (this would 
embody Mr Justice Stable’s dictum that literature is not 
to be condemned as obscene because it is unsuitable for a 
schoolgirl or child in a nursery) ; 

(3) it should be a defence to show that the work is of such 
literary or artistic merit that its publication should con- 
tinue, and, to establish this, expert evidence should be 
allowed ; 

(4) the author should have a right to be heard in any pro- 
ceedings where he is not himself a party, and should have 
a right of appeal if a destruction order has been made in 
respect of books he has written ; 

(5) booksellers and librarians should have a defence similar 
to that allowed in the anti horror-comics legislation—the 
Children and Young Persons (Harmful Publications) Act 
of 1955—that they have no reasonable cause to suspect a 
work is obscene ; 

(6) the Director of Prosecutions (not the Attorney General, 
as had been suggested) should have to give his consent to 
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the initiation of any proceedings, in order to achieve greater 

uniformity in the administration of the law. 

Unfortunately, the select committee was not itself of one 
mind in framing its proposals. In particular, the suggested 
defence of “ literary or artistic merit ” was only carried by 
the chairman’s casting vote. The Government admittedly 
cannot be expected to find time for an official bill this 
session. But it would be a great pity if the Home Office 
were to use disagreement in the committee as an excuse 
for delaying legislation indefinitely, for the committee’s pro- 
posals as a whole would not only protect reputable authors, 
publishers and booksellers but would also make it easier for 
the police to deal with the trade in real pornography. 


BUTTER 


Dumping and Crypto-Dumping 


_ British Government will next week hold special talks 
with the Deputy Prime Minister of New Zealand on 
the marketing of New Zealand butter in the United Kingdom 
—or, more exactly, on the threat to that butter of competing 
imports from other countries. The dimensions of that 
threat, which between 1956 and 1957 was measured by a 
loss to the New Zealand export trade of 10,000 tons, need 
putting in perspective. Butter consumption in the United 
Kingdom has risen steeply over the last three years, from 
412,000 tons in 1955 to 547,000 tons in 1956 and 640,000 
tons in 1957. Of this total increase of 228,000 tons, home 
production, rising from 156,000 to 336,000 tons, accounts 
for over two-thirds. The controversial imports from Sweden 
and Ireland—which have been made to look large by the 
announcement that they increased respectively tenfold and 
fiftyfold from 1956 to 1957—mnow turn out to amount 
between them, in absolute terms, to only 28,600 tons. This 
is a quantity which, whether regarded as displacing New 
Zealand produce or as an influence on the market price, is 
obviously neither here nor there. 

Of course, New Zealand has a legitimate grievance 
against subsidised competitors. So, for that matter, has 
Denmark. But the subsidised competitor who really counts, 
in this instance, is not the Swedish or the Irish but the 
United Kingdom producer. The increase in United King- 
dom butter consumption has been made possible by a flood 
of what can justifiably be described as internally dumped 
milk ; the quantity sold to manufacturers, at far below the 
farmers’ guaranteed price, rose from 437.2 million gallons 
in 1955 to 696 million in 1957. An abatement of this flood, 
following on the newly imposed cut in the guaranteed price, 
would make incomparably more difference to the New 
Zealand exporter’s prospects than would even a complete 
ban on Irish and Swedish and Finnish butter. 

There is a good case for saying that anti-dump- 
ing legislation is altogether unsuitable to farm produce. 
Hardly a country in the world does not in one way or another 
subsidise its agriculture, and so lay its exporters open to the 
charge of dumping. A general banning of all foodstuffs 
to which the label of “dumped” could theoretically be 
attached would amount to a blockade. A selective banning 
could only be political, and correspondingly prolific of 
odium. New Zealand’s request, coming as it does from a 
new administration with its reputation to make, is under- 
standable enough ; but the lever on which the New Zealand 
government is pressing could easily break in its hand. 
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Wiser counsel would suggest patience—and a hopeful watch 
on the United Kingdom milk-production figures, following 
the recent price cut. 


EUROPE 


Made in Italy 


HE Italian plan for the outer tariff wall of the free 

trade area is becoming a central issue in the negotia- 
tions. Under it the outer tariff would be as uniform as 
possible ; a country could retain lower duties on certain 
imports from the outside world, but in that case high-tariff 
fellow-members could impose a compensatory tax on its 
exports to them. This idea may become one of the pro- 
posals that the six common market countries now hope to 
submit to the Maudling committee in May. 

For some low-tariff countries the scheme would not be 
unattractive, provided their low tariffs are taken properly 
into consideration in the calculation of any uniform tariffs 
for the whole area. Sweden, say, could keep its low tariff 
on products of which it is mainly an importer. On products 
which it exports on a large scale it could raise the rate, and 
thus buy freedom from the compensatory taxes in the 
markets of Europe. 

But for Britain the Italian proposal poses a more difficult 
problem. Britain gives free entry to Commonwealth goods 
not just because it wants cheap materials but as a quid pro 
quo for the concessions its exports get in Commonwealth 
markets. It cannot raise its tariffs against the Common- 
wealth without destroying the whole open Commonwealth 
trading system. The Italian suggestion appears to pose in 
some measure just that cheice between the Commonwealth 
and Europe which the original idea of retaining separate 
national tariffs around the larger European grouping was 
designed to avoid. It would be absurd to turn down a con- 
structive attempt to bridge the gap between Britain and its 
neighbours merely because it does not bear the label “ made 
in Whitehall.” Close inquiry to find out on which products 
Britain’s tariff concessions really matter to the Common- 
wealth might reveal that even here the practical conflict is 
not great. But can the principle of free entry for Common- 
wealth goods be given up ? 

Some people are asking whether the possibility of solving 
the Commonwealth’s problem by a broader approach—by 
forging new links between it and Europe—may not have to 
be raised in the current negotiations. But the continentals, 
though interested in sharing in Britain’s preferences in 
Commonwealth markets, have shown little desire to offer 
quid pro quo opportunities for Commonwealth exports in 
their own markets. 


* 


Hardly anyone in Brussels believes that fundamental 
agreement can be achieved in the next three months, despite 
the salutary efforts at compromise set in motion by the 
French memorandum and Mr Maudling’s “ ultimatum.” 
If the pessimists are right, there is great significance in the 
proposal, attributed to Professor Hallstein, that, as a stop- 
gap while they go on talking, the OEEC countries should 
all reduce their tariffs by ten per cent at the end of this 
year in step with the Six. At least this would avoid the 
catastrophic outbreak of tariff discrimination which other- 
wise threatens next January. 
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The. Six have not always appeared to appreciate the 
destructive significance this break would have for their own 
ideal. They are at last forcing all westera Europe to follow 
them along the path towards economic integration. Outer 
Europe, especially Britain, is really trying quite hard now 
to keep up with the sprinting leaders. But a setback new 
could let loose ugly reactions, playing into the hands of 
those who think in terms of a little socialist Scandinavia, a 
little pink Commonwealth. The shock troops of Europe 
will not be doing their job if they cut communications with 
the slower-marching army behind. 


LIBYA 


Roubles worth Biting 


a attention of Libya, which already has one ear cocked 
to Cairo and the other to the West, is being diverted 
by an offer of £10 million in “ unconditional” aid frqm 
the Soviet Union. Exactly two years after the Libyan 
parliament rejected a previous Soviet offer of aid, Russia 
is again trying to embarrass Libya’s western friends. The 
past two years having been such successful ones for Russia 
in the Arab world, it doubtless feels that it is time to have 
another try. The statement is neatly timed to upset the 
Anglo-Libyan negotiations now in progress to determine the 
amount of the British subsidies, for budget and development, 
to be provided over the next five years. It also comes at a 
time when economy-minded American congressmen are 
again discussing reductions in foreign aid. Both the United 
States and Britain have been generous to Libya. Half its 
national income since it became independent in I951 has 
been in aid from forefgn countries. Its present relations 
with its supporters have a businesslike give-and-take charac- 
ter, the give being economic and technical aid and the take 
being the use of bases on its soil. The Russians claim they 
ask for nothing. 

There are two reasons which might, one day, induce the 
Libyans to accept a Russian offer if, indeed, these offers are 
genuine. One would be if aid from the West were to be 
stopped, and that is most unlikely. The other would be if 
events in North Africa should force Tunisia, Morocco and 
Algeria into the communist sphere ; in that case, Libya 
could not stand alone against them. At present the Libyans 
are more anxious to keep their steady income from Britain 
and the United States than to accept handsome presents that 
would jeopardise that income. 

Perhaps the Libyans can even put an end to these casual 
and disruptive Soviet offers of aid. If they are bold enough 
to accept the offer under the “ disinterested ” conditions so 
widely advertised by Moscow, they might ask the Russians 
to be kind enough simply to deposit the £10 million, in the 
name of the United Kingdom of Libya, in a reputable bank, 
and then wait to see from the reply just how “ uncondi- 
tional ” the offer really is. 


WEST INDIAN ELECTIONS 


Too Even for Comfort 


HE Governor-General of the Federation of the West 
Indies, Lord Hailes, faces some trouble in keep- 
ing a.stable federal government going; his experi- 
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ences as a whip, so much held against him at the time of his 
appointment, may come in quite handy after all. The 
federal general elections have produced an inconveniently 
evenly divided house. Of the two parties which contested 
the elections throughout the island, the Federal Labour 
party, which is generally associated with the name and 
policies of Mr Manley, premier of Jamaica (who did not 
stand for a federal constituency), won 24 seats ; and the 
Democratic Labour party, which takes its inspiration from 
Sir Alexander Bustamante (who also opted for the island, 
not the federal, legislature), won 21. But party allegiances 
are not clear cut in the minor islands, and it appears that 
at least two of the Federal Labour members might cross 





THE NEW LEGISLATURE 


Jamaica Trinidad Barbados Leeward Windward 
Is. Is. 


s 
Federal Labour Party 
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(Manley/Williams/ 
Grantley Adams) 
Democratic -Labour 
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(Bustamante/ 
Gomes) 
*2 or more members of this group might join DLP. 


the floor. The federal leader of the Manley Labour party 
is Sir Grantley Adams, long the chief minister of Barbados, 
who did forsake local politics ; but experienced as he is, 
with a good lieutenant in Mr Bradshaw from St Kitts, he 
would clearly find it hard to keep going with a majority of 
two in an untried and inexperienced legislature. He 
‘will face a formidable opposition team led by Mr Albert 
Gomes (Chief Minister of Trinidad until he was ‘displaced 
by Dr Eric Williams in 1956), with two other Trinidadian 
ex-ministers in support. 

The results of the election, in fact, show that if Sir Grantley 
rules, it will be mainly by virtue of a small islands coalition ; 
while Mr Gomes’s problem is to attract enough small island 
members across the floor to enable the solid opposition block 
from Trinidad and Jamaica to take charge. It is unfor- 
tunate that the division between large and small islands 
should emerge so clearly so soon in the Federation’s political 
development ; but it is a not inconsiderable achievement 
that the islands have succeeded in putting an island-wide 
two party system into operation so swiftly even though 
the difference in their policies is small (the Bustamante- 
Gomes party is probably slightly more Conservative ; the 
Federal Labour party more socialistic). | Meanwhile, 
Mr Manley and Dr Williams in Jamaica and Trinidad 
respectively will have to look to themselves—for their party’s 
failure to win a majority of federal seats in their own islands 
suggests that their local political fortunes are drooping. 


NORTHERN RHODESIA 


Variations on a Fancy Franchise 


HE new constitution which is now put forward for 

Northern Rhodesia, in a white paper published in 
Lusaka last week, is not quite a carbon copy of the constitu- 
tion and franchise which Sir Roy Welensky has successfully 
got through his own and the British parliament for the 
Federation as a whole ; but it comes very near it, and indeed 
too near. (It is, alas, just as complicated.) It was high 


time that the Colonial Office liberalised the legislature of 
this territory, for which it is mainly responsible, but it ought 
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to have given an even stronger lead to Sir Roy in widening 
the African franchise. 

It should, however, be said at the outset that the new 
constitution is a big advance for Africans, who have hitherto 
elected only four members, by indirect election, to the 
Northern Rhodesian house. The new constitution enfran- 
chises Africans with “ protected person” status, in line 
with Sir Roy’s federal constitution ; and, as a matter of 
convenience, it sets up two identical electoral property 
franchises, one upper (and mainly white) and one lower 
(and mainly black). The upper will mainly elect 12 
members, the lower will mainly elect six. It is certainly 
a great improvement in the Northern Rhodesian consti- 
tution that just as the number of “ special” (i.e., mainly 
African) votes will be restricted to one-third of the 
voting for “ordinary” members, so the number of 
“ ordinary ” (i.e., mainly white) votes is to be restricted to 
one-third the votes for “ special” members. This is much 
fairer than the much-criticised federal or Southern Rhodesian 
schemes, where the “ rich ” elect the whites, and then again 
are the preponderant vote in the election of the blacks. 

But it is certainly entirely retrograde and wrong for the 
Colonial Office to propose that over a period of ten years 
the qualifications for the “ special ” (or African) roll shall 
be progressively raised until to get a vote everyone, black 
or white, must in ten years have the qualifications of a white 
voter. On the contrary, the movement should be the other 
way—the property and educational qualification should be 
progressively lowered so that in a period of ten or more 
years the country would move towards a genuine adult 
franchise, under which the Africans would become (as in 
the end they must) the voting majority. Africans will 
certainly, and rightly, object to this clause which would 
only be tolerable in conditions of rapid inflation of African 
incomes and property-values. Admittedly, the Colonial 
Office has a tough job in getting the settlers to agree to any 
liberalisation ; but this clause sets the wrong, not the right, 
example to Sir Roy. It is therefore too dangerous to sustain. 


CUSTOMS AND EXCISE 


Out of Focus 


CHOOLBOYS’ grouses do not often stir Parliament to 

debate. But last week it happened, and rightly. The 
boy concerned, an American arriving in England for a stay 
of a year or—an important possibility—a little more, had 
his new camera confiscated by the Customs because he 
could neither put down a large sum as security nor, being 
inconveniently honest, would promise to be gone, camera 
and all, within a twelvemonth. Mr Peter Smithers, MP for 
Winchester, took up the case in an adjournment debate and 
got a dusty answer. Were schoolboys exempted from the 
rule which limits duty-free privilege to visitors staying less 
than a year, why not university students too? And there 
is a “ grave risk” that students, notoriously prone to “ fall 
into impecuniosity,” might be tempted to turn their privi- 
leged possessions into cash. Were the privileged period 
itself extended, visitors briefly outstaying it would still be 
aggrieved. The discretion of Customs officers must be 
exercised within the rules. “It is only fair to ordinary 
residents and traders who are dealing in similar goods” 
that they should be protected against the possibility of un- 
customed articles coming on the market. In short, failing 
surety, the camera stays impounded. So runs, in drearily 
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familiar ‘phraseology, the official case, of which Mr Simon, 
the Financial Secretary to the Treasury, was the mouthpiece. 

The kindest possible comment is that it is out of 
focus. Less kindly, it can be accurately described as hypo- 
critical balderdash. It is out of focus because the amount 
of damage that could conceivably be done to the national 
revenue, to the home producer or trader, is minimal com- 
pared with the loss of goodwill and enduring exasperation 
generated by even one such case as that of the schoolboy’s 
camera. To all the arguments about “ grave risk,” in fact, 
the proper retort is briefly and simply “so what ?” It is 
hypocritical balderdash because, as every traveller knows, 
the “ discretion” of the Customs rests overwhelmingly on 
the sheer impossibility of assessing the age, value and bona 
fides of each new arrival’s every possession. The Customs’ 
business should be to identify the sort of person who makes 
a business of smuggling, and give him the full treatment ; 
not to harry, necessarily at random, the ordinary traveller 
who just conceivably might regard his camera (or other, 
less dutiable, possessions) as hockable in moments: of 
shortage of cash. A change of policy would benefit not only 
the tourist trade, but respect for the law—and for the 
ministers who talk to its brief. 


INCOME TAX WEDDINGS 


Marriage on the Assembly Line 


HE coincidence this year of Easter Saturday on April 5th 
and the end of the financial year has, over the last few 
days, created boom conditions in the marriage market. 
Easter week, and particularly Easter Saturday, has tradi- 
tionally been a peak time for weddings ; but, since the war, 
marriages at Easter have been overshadowed by those timed 
to reap the tax benefits available to couples who marry 
before the end of the financial year. This benefit is the 
increase, on marriage, of {100 in tax free allowances for the 
whole year in which the marriage takes place ; it means, in 
effect, that for anybody who will be paying the full standard 
rate of tax on marginal income after marriage—that is, any- 
body earning over about £800 a year—a wedding before 
April 5th brings a bonus of £42 10s. For once the natural 
desire for this bonus does not conflict with that for an 
Easter wedding. 

The registry offices, where a third of all British marriages 
now take place, report exceptionally brisk business. At 
Caxton Hall, weddings have been starting at 8 a.m. ; on one 
morning last week twenty-five couples were married there 
in ten minutes each, while this week’s time was fully booked. 
The same is true of Chelsea, except that a wedding there 
takes up to twenty minutes ; for this registry office to marry 
twenty-four people a day, as it has been doing recently, 
therefore, means working from 9 till 5. The Tottenham 
registrars, who, using four marriage rooms, are believed 
to hold the London record of sixty-four weddings in a day, 
married forty couples last Saturday, compared with under 
fifteen for an average day. Wandsworth, another large 
registry centre in London, reports a similar rush of clients. 

The churches, from all accounts, will also be working to 
capacity on Easter Saturday. But the clergy are bound to 
view with disquiet the present marriage peak in late March 
and early April. For one thing, the financial year usually ends 
in Lent when the Church is loth to hold more weddings than 
it can help. Secondly, since the religious service is longer 
and less flexible than the civil one, clergymen cannot 
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easily accommodate the extra people who want to be married 
in Church at Easter ; and the dominant partners in the more 
mercenary of these couples tend to hustle their spouses in 
under the Inland Revenue’s wire by a registry office cere- 
mony instead. And, whatever one’s religious belief, it is 


Gain from marrying on or before April 5th instead of after it 


Income Tax Surtax 
Income 
Se £ a¢ £ «4/4 
saeccdeticahauaases ‘ 1413 4 _ 
Deatidsddeaccuddadadecs 27 12:10 — 
Ww kdneseces windewue 42 10 0 _ 
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* Maximum rebate from income tax £42.10.0. Reduction in surtax 
not obtained as cash rebate but as automatic reduction in assessment in 
the following year. 


hard to feel that there is the same bond forged by a ten 
minute civil service at a time dictatéd by the tax collector 
as there is in a more seriously approached ceremony at'a 
time to suit the couple getting married. If marriage allow- 
ances were deducted from quarterly instead of from annual 
income, would the gain to the Exchequer from clawing back 
a full bonus from these people offset the increase in adminis- 


. trative costs involved ? If it would, many people will feel 


that there is a case here for Mr Amory to ponder in his 
budget ; the present largely accidental system arouses a 
depressing vision of a land where marriage takes place and 
children are produced only after exhaustive financial calcu- 
lation and where the whim of the Inland Revenue reigns 
supreme, 


The Economist 


APRIL 3, 1858 


THE BANK’S DIRECTORS 


Sir—. . . There is one topic which I would not touch 

q on offensively, but which it would be childish to 
refrain from mentioning. The Bank of England is 

not a drag machine. It is governed by a body of Directors, 
all of whom are large merchants, and, in consequence, 
under very great liabilities. No doubt they are men of 
means and stability; they would not otherwise occupy so 
high a position. But those means consist, not of land or 
coin, but of bills of exchange, book debts in ledgers, 
produce in warehouses, ventures at sea. Once create a panic 
and those bills may be rendered worthless, those book 
debts may pay 3s. in the pound, the produce become quite 
unsaleable, the ventures will result in a loss. You cannot 
suppose that merchants in such a position will view a 
panic so calmly as a speculator on political economy. I 
do not mean for a moment to charge your Directors with 
a disposition to pursue their own interests at the expense 
of the interests of the public. I am sure that if a distinct 
opposition between the two were clearly made out, the 
Directors would pursue the public interest. But the opera- 
tion of a personal bias is to prevent questions coming 
to a distinct issue. A man does not, in consequence of it, 
violate what he knows to be his duty. He only mistakes 
what is his duty. The Bank Directors will think it their 
‘ duty to prevent a panic, and any formal regulation to the 
contrary will, when the occasion arrives, be thought 
“theoretical and pedantic.’” Experience shows that this 
reasoning is correct. In all crises, from 1797 to the present 
time, if the Bank Directors have erred, it has been on the 
side of liberality. We cannot rationally expect it to be 

_ otherwise. . . . I am, yours faithfully, A Banxker.* 
{* Walter Bagehot.] 
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The Liberals Reply 


Sir—You end your article “L or 1?” 
by saying that there is only one thing 
more painful than kicking an old friend 
when he is down and that is to kick 
him when he is getting up. You should 
have added that as far as “the old 
friend ” is concerned, it is always more 
painful to be kicked below the belt. 

Your article is so full of generalisa- 
tions and deleterious implications which 
can only be regarded as directed at Mr 
Ludovic Kennedy and myself that it 
would require another article of the 
same length to correct them. Perhaps 
you will allow me space to correct one 
or two of the more inaccurate and mis- 
leading. 

You write that “the two main policies 
propounded by recent Liberal candi- 
dates seem to have been support for 
protectionism and for _ sentimental 
pacifism.” They may seem to have been, 
but they happen not to have been as 
any competent reporter would have 
learned had he bothered to attend one 
of my meetings. 

At almost every meeting which I 
addressed I was asked by Tories (reading 
from the little handbooks with which 
they were supplied by the Central Office) 
whether or not I agreed with Mr Arthur 
Holt’s suggestion that all tariffs should 
be cut by 50 per cent, and whether or 
not this would not ruin British agri- 
culture. You, of course, will recognise 
these questioners as Tories who “ have 
been broadly and liberally right.” To 
this question I replied: 

(a) that the farming industry was very 
lightly protected by tariffs compared 
with other industries ; that only 15 per 
cent of our imports of food were pro- 
tected by any tariffs ; and that the highest 
tariff was Io per cent. 

(b) that as a consequence farmers 
would be likely to gain more than they 
lost from a reduction in such tariffs. 

(c) that price supports rather than 
tariffs guaranteed the farmer his income. 

(d) that Liberals preferred price sup- 
ports to tariffs because the former were 
a subsidy to the community as a whole 
for which the community were well 
aware they paid, whereas the latter 
represented a concealed tax which raised 
the cost of living. 

I was also asked by the Bideford 
glove-makers whether I would support 
a tariff on imported gloves, the importa- 
tion of which has caused local unemploy- 
ment. 

I refused. 

As to “sentimental pacifism,” I 
imagine you refer to the Liberal policy 
on the H-bomb. I stated on the wire- 
less, in a broadsheet, and at every meet- 
ing that the West must keep the deter- 
rent, that it should be under international 
control, i.e., Nato, but that this country 
should not make it. I am glad to see 


that Mr Thorneycroft made a speech last 
weekend much on these lines. Has he 
now become a sentimental pacifist ? 

You say that dependence on Liberal 
votes would now bring more caution 
into Tory policy . . . if you refer to 
Suez, you are right. We would oppose 
with equal vehemence any attempt on 
the part of the Labour Party to re- 
nationalise steel. 

Finally you suggest that Liberals 
oppose the Rent Act. As we suggested 
eight years ago that such an Act was 
necessary, this seems rather hard. As 
we voted for it in the House of Com- 
mons, it would seem inaccurate. The 
only alteration to it which we have sug- 
gested is that tenants should not be 
evicted in October 1958 if alternative 
accommodation is not available. 

Your article also contains the following 
gem: “ good ideas that would be initally 
popular have mostly been put into effect 
long ago.” Who ever thought that the 
paper edited by Walter Bagehot, Walter 
Layton and Geoffrey Crowther would 
speak with the voice of the great Lord 
Eldon ?—Yours faithfully, 

Mark BONHAM CARTER 
House of Commons 


* 


Srr—You say in your issue of March 
29th “ the two main policies propounded 
by recent Liberal candidates seem to 
have been support for protectionism and 
for sentimental pacifism.” 

This extraordinary statement suggests 
that you have neither read Liberal policy 
nor even taken the trouble to look at the 
election addresses or speeches at recent 
by-elections. You are simply repeating 
current catchphrases. The party’s views 
on free trade and protection have 
been stated again and again. Mr Holt, 
a Lancashire member, who took a 
prominent part in the recent by-election 
campaigns, has made it clear that we 
do not support protection for cotton, 
and Mr Kennedy in his election address 
said he would reduce tariffs reciprocally 
and gradually. In spite of this you 
accuse us of vote-catching by demanding 
protection for the industry. Incident- 
ally, as you ought to know, protection 
for cotton was not a dominant issue at 
Torrington. The loss of confidence in 
the Government goes far deeper than 
these events. 

As for “sentimental pacifism,” for 
over a year we have said that, while 
Britain should make her contribution to 
Western conventional defence and a 
contribution to a joint Western nuclear 
programme if needed, she should not 
continue to make nuclear bombs herself. 
We see no point in duplicating the 
American deterrent. This policy now 
apparently has the support of Mr 
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Thorneycroft. How it can be called 
“sentimental pacifism ” I do not under- 
stand. 

It would be interesting to know how 
many meetings at these by-elections were 
attended by your correspondent. In fact 
we have fought all these by-elections on 
our main official policies. 

Apparently, you want all Liberals to 
join the Conservative Party, perhaps 
under the smoke-screen of National 
Liberalism. I think this would be dis- 
honest. The Liberal Party continues to 
believe that a body of forty or fifty 
Liberal MPs would enormously 
strengthen Liberalism in Parliament and, 
for instance, might have provided 
impetus for the various moves towards 
greater unity in Europe. 

It is strange that you should publish 
this article so soon after your article of 
March 8th advocating the alternative 
vote. 

Believing, as you appear to, that all 
Liberals are rogues, it seems odd that 
you should want some of them in 
Parliament.—Yours faithfully, 

House of Commons DONALD WADE 


* 


Sir—I am very grateful for your article 
on the Liberal Party. You have said 
things which badly needed saying. 

It would doubtless be charitable to 
claim that the Liberal Party has done 
no more than adopt the methods of its 
opponents in order to beat an unfair 
electoral system; and that having re- 
established itself it will speedily recover 
its soul. Unfortunately the type of 
recruit these methods have attracted 
makes such a happy conclusiom more 
unlikely than ever. 

A great opportunity has been missed. 
But perhaps it is not too late. Criticism 
from one’s friends should be more toler- 
able than criticism from one’s enemies 
and I should like to invite the “ Liberal 
News” through your columns to throw 
the issues open to debate by re-publish- 
ing your article in full.—Yours faith- 


fully, S. E. GRAHAM 
Liberal Candidate, 1955 General 
Election, Roxburgh, Selkirk and 
Leeds Peebles 


* 


Sir—You say that “the main purpose 
of the Liberal Party should not be to 
get more Liberal MPs into Parliament 
by hook or crook but to inculcate more 
liberalism into the country.” But this 
is to ask the Liberals to be above, not 
in, politics. Politicians must have seats 
and seats are not won by inculcating 
anything into anyone. 

As a Conservative I would like to 
see twenty or thirty Liberals in the next 
Parliament determined, in your words 
“to probe down to the roots of every 
stalk in the national life.” There is an 
obvious need for a third group of inde- 
pendent thinkers inside the House. If 
they will be of use inside by preferring 
truth to popularity, we should not cavil 
too much at the means they employ to 
get there.—Yours faithfully, 

London, S.W.3 CHARLES JANSON 
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Oil in the Middle East 


Smr—There are two comments I have 
to make on your article last week. First, 
it is not correct to say that 25 years ago 
“the large oil companies had the field 
to themselves.” On the contrary the 
share of independent importers and 
marketers was, in several countries such 
as the UK, much greater than it is now ; 
these marketers were supplied from 
Russia, Rumania and by American 
independents who were then still in the 
export business. The other point turns 
on your fatalistic assumption that the 
American conception of enforced com- 
petition will make it impossible for 
anyone to find ways of adjusting by 
mutual consent supply to stagnating—or 
even shrinking—demand. Originally 
co-operation of this nature among com- 
petitors was proscribed only within the 
USA, but in the last two decades the 
scope of that doctrine has been extended 
to cover foreign operations of American 
enterprises ; now the wheel has turned 
full circle and the exclusion of restrictive 
practices only applies abroad. As far 
as the USA proper is concerned, crude 
production is rigidly controlled by the 
relevant states and Jately import quotas 
have been imposed upon each one of the 
importers, in a system which in a posi- 
tively Orwellian fashion has been called 
“ voluntary.” 

The economics (and therefore the 
strategy and tactics) of stable or shrink- 
ing markets differs from that of rapidly 
expanding ones to which we had become 
accustomed. It might be that for a while 
some of the recipes of the ’thirties will 
be worth looking at and one should not 
perhaps assume that one has to take for 
granted a flat refusal of the Americans 
to co-operate. A way of thinking which 
makes it possible only for governments 
to regulate trade in minute detail is a 
tempting invitation for all of them to 
do so. Such trend would prejudice in 
the first place the far-flung American 
interests—Yours faithfully, 

London, W.1 P. H. FRANKEL 


The Stock Exchange 


Strn—May I question the thesis in your 
March 15th issue’s leading article 
intriguingly captioned “The Confident 
Recession,” that the strength currently 
exhibited on the New York Stock Ex- 
change warrants optimistic conclusions 
about the extent and duration of our 
recession-depression. Exception is in 
order on the grounds of actual perform- 
ance as well as logic. 

Conceiving of the recurrent fluctua- 
tions of share prices as an indicator, 
either barometric or thermometric, of 
the nation’s economy, manifests com- 
plete misunderstanding of the proper 
behaviour of the stock-holding investor 
and of the market’s functioning. The 
raison d’étre of the stock exchange is to 
provide liquidity, not a forum for placing 
bets on the future of business or politics. 

The market’s actual performance has 
conformed to this interpretation, via the 
recurrent major divergences of its 
fluctuations from the accompanying 
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economic events. The tremendous stock 
market boom of the late nineteen 
twenties had no foundation in either the 
state of business or the commodity 
markets. Again, the great bull market 
of 1935-1936, marking a 50 per cent rise 
in the valuation of equities, was com- 
pletely unrelated to industrial activity or 
corporate earnings. Conversely, the rise 
in production and national income from 
1939 to 1942 was accompanied by a 
major decline in the stock market. And 
after the second world war, the market 
averages declined by 22 per cent in 1946 
and remained in the depths until 1949, 
an interval marked by booming business 
with a 40 per cent rise in commodity 
prices. 

Incidentally, your impression of opti- 
mism on the part of the Wall Street 
community calls for considerable qualifi- 
cation. Its inapplicability to the “ smart ” 
professional element is evidenced by the 
current official data showing at the 
highest figure since 1931 the total of 
short-sellers (those who borrow shares 
and sell them in the expectation that 
their price will decline and enable repur- 
chase at a lower price to yield a profit). 
And with reference to the institutional 
and other long-term investors, to whose 
support you credit the strength of the 
Dow Jones Average: their forbearance 
from liquidation may well rest on 
assumed continuation of our current 
price inflation despite recession ; coupled 
with their being “ frozen ” in the market 
because of the capital gains tax still 
accruable on their holdings at these his- 
torically high levels. 

Our recession truly may be nearing 
its end. But surely stock market be- 
haviour does not provide an easy answer 
to the highly complex question !—Yours 
faithfully, A. WILFRED May 
New York City 


The Universities 


Sir—It has always been my impression 
(modesty prevents me from claiming 
more) that we who teach in Redbrick 
have always recognised it to be an essen- 
tial part of our duty “to make the mass 
of the people . . . more educated than 
they are.” Your scheme, to provide the 
two ancient universities each with one 
big new college apiece, may break open 
the eye of their needle but it will not 
avoid the depreciation of Redbrick de- 
grees, particularly in the arts and social 
sciences. That failing of the British 
system of higher education comes from 
those who will always prefer a poor 
Oxbridge degree to a good provincial 
one, often for no better reason than 
that the man from Redbrick (and 
his sister) has not dwelt under gothic 
towers, looking over a thousand years of 
history—and also possibly from the 
school masters and school mistresses 
who lead their charges to believe that 
the chance of breaking into the circle 
of top dons and administrative civil ser- 
vants is worth more than the adventure 
of becoming a part of that new genera- 
tion of educated men and women in 
business without whom we British are 
going to remain among the backward, if 
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technically developed peoples of the 
world.—Yours faithfully, 

GILBERT WALKER 
University of Birmingham 


The Free Trade Area 


Sir—Mr John Hay in his letter pub- 
lished in your issue of March 8th suffers 
from a disease common to politicians ; 
if you believe a thing to be good you 
have only got to persuade other people 
hard enough and they will believe it good 
also. If you fail it is not the idea but 
your propaganda that is at fault. The 
proposition that effective propaganda in 
France for the Free Trade Area would 
make it more popular is very doubtful ; 
more probably it will kill it altogether. 
To most Frenchmen the idea is merely 
a clever scheme by which Britain obtains 
the benefit of the Common Market 
without any of the sacrifices. To the 
French the _ benefits are political, 
the sacrifices economic. A_ purely 
“economic ” scheme like the Free Trade 
Area is meaningless and unwelcome. 

Why will our politicians not consider 
the political aspects seriously? They 
are surely impressive. The old rivalry 
of France and Germany is likely to be 
buried for good. A nucleus for wider 
European integration is created ; there is 
a chance of regional atomic planning 
with all its possibilities, economic and 
technological. Finally, why not a 
Common Market foreign policy, at least 
in so far as it helps to iron out the 
problems created by members’ “ special 
interests”? Instead of being created 
with the pompous hesitancy of 
Strasbourg, it may well grow naturally 
all by itself, and for that reason be 
effective. 

What politicians ought to be thinking 
about is not better salesmanship for the 
Free Trade Area but an alternative 
should its present form prove unaccept- 
able to all or some of the Common 
Market countries. This alternative is 
likely to boil down to staying outside 
the Common Market altogether or join- 
ing it, possibly with as many special 
dispensations as skilful negotiation may 
get us. In fact, precisely the choice that 
was there before a Free Trade Area was 
thought of. Neither the Imperial Prefer- 
ence problem (the Commonwealth have 
not spoken officially on this subject ; can 
we assume that they will refuse to budge 
from the present system under any 
circumstances ?) nor the agricultural 
problem need really be insoluble. 

A lot of people in industry are under 
the misapprehension that the Free Trade 
Area depends on their approval or dis- 
approval, and will get a nasty shock 
when they realise that Britain’s final 
decision to join it might well coincide 
with the final departure of the idea into 
limbo. That leaves us with the original 
alternative. In making our choice it 
might as well be remembered that the 
Common Market already exists without 
the Free Trade Area and that our 
possibilities of moral and economic 
leverage on Western Europe are de- 
clining every year that it continues so 
to exist.—Yours faithfully, 


Bramhope J. P. Netr. 
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The Triumph of Capitalism 


Les Bourgeois Conquérants 


By Charles Morazé. 
Armand Colin, Paris. 491 pages. 


= since the appearance in 1949 of 
Professor Fernand Braudel’s great 
work on the Mediterranean world of the 
second half of the sixteenth century, it 
has been obvious that the new school of 
French historians, whose inspiration de- 
rives from Marc Bloch, would be the 
major source of new historica] ideas in 
the postwar era. Whether this would 
also be true of historical works, or 
whether Professor Braudel’s achievement 
would ‘be flanked only by monographs 
and sketches, has been less certain. But 
now we get the full challenge of the new 
school in a planned series of large 
volumes ambitiously entitled “ Destins 
du Monde.” Professor Morazé’s, the 
first to appear, has a preface by Pro- 
fessor Braudel, who with the late Lucien 
Febvre planned the series. 

Both in conception and in execution 
the volume is as far as could be from 
the manner and the matter of most con- 
temporary British historiography. In- 
stead of the juxtaposition of specialist to 
specialist, each bringing his own little 
brick to the building, in the manner of 
the new as of the old Cambridge his- 
tories, we have a highly personal survey 
of a great theme—the triumph and 
worldwide expansion of the European 
capitalism of the nineteenth century. 
Instead of the Oxford concentration 
upon whatever history can be extracted 
from monkish chronicles, we have his- 
tory that ranges the globe geographically 
and all man’s activities thereon. Most 
modern British history is of little 
relevance to the problems of the con- 
temporary world; M. Morazé gives a 
foundation for analysis and compre- 
hension. 

The book is constructed on unusual 
lines, since the bulk of it consists not 
of narrative but of three cross-section 
surveys of the worJd in the 1780s, the 
1830s and the 1890s. Such narrative as 
there is—developments in the sciences, 
in the economy or in exploration—is 
designed to link the surveys together and 
for the ordinary “ 1066” kind of events 
the reader has to look to the very 
elaborate “chronology” at the end of 
the book. As students of M. Morazé’s 
earlier writings will guess, what gives 
the book its undoubted unity—so rare in 
“social ” histories—is the personal con- 
vicuon of the author about the order 
of priorities. It was not the bourgeois 


who conquered by their own merits, but 
rather the new advances in the sciences 
through the bourgeois; on the other 
hand, economic advance is not to be 
explained in terms of “ inventions ” only 
but in terms of demography, of social 
institutions, and in particular of the 


institutions of credit, as well. We begin 
with London and Berlin as the typical 
cities of contrasted maritime and con- 
tinental worlds, with Paris partaking of 
both elements ; we end with Europe as 
a whole challenged by the rising con- 
tinental powers—the United States and 
Russia. We pass from the world of 
Newton to the world of Einstein. 

The cautious, while accepting M. 
Morazé’s broad patterns, may question 
one or two of his immediate equations 
between historical “events” (wars and 
revolutions) and fluctuations in the trade 
cycle. Any synthesis of this kind must 
to some extent be based upon the 
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general state of historical knowledge in 
the country that produces them. And 
given the low ebb of Anglo-Saxon 
studies in France, it is not surprising 
that the American sections contain some 
odd errors, and that even some refer- 
ences to Britain are not quite correct. 
But these are minor blemishes on a 
work that should excite the imagination 
of the ordinary reader and teach the more 
humdrum historian of the nineteenth 
century how much he needs to know. 


Although the bibliographical apparatus 
is weak, the use of maps and diagrams is 
as imaginative as one expects of the 
French. M. Morazé, without pretending 
to give an account of the history of 
culture, is well aware of the historical 
relevance of works of art, and the illus- 
trations are well chosen and well pro- 
duced. But as in almost all modern 
French books, the mis-spelling of Eng- 
lish names and words reaches a degree 
of regularity that almost makes one feel 
they do it on purpose. 


Seeing for Oneself 


I Saw for Myself 
By Anthony Nutting. 


Hollis and Carter. 103 pages. 10s. 6d. 
Journey into Chaos 

By Paul Johnson. 

MacGibbon and Kee. 178 pages. 1§s. 


Red Mirage 


By John O’Kearney. 
MacGibbon and Kee. 227 pages. 15s. 


AST year, three angry young men set 

out for the Middle East. One was 
dressed by Savile Row (he is on the 
dust cover); the second had borrowed a 
spiritual’ duffle coat from Mr Kingsley 
Martin; the third was an American 
reformer in a pink sweat shirt. 


Mr Nutting would have written the 
best book had he resisted the convention, 
and the convenience, of staying with 
British ambassadors, using their 
addresses and their CD motorcars, and 
seeing only the best people. He starts 
from an excellent basis of know- 
ledge founded on years of reading 
Foreign Office telegrams, but this 
range of interviews while seeing for 
himself is too narrow to allow of sure 
judgment. Although moving almost ex- 
clusively in high life, he acquires, every 
here and there, a sense of the social crisis 
that pervades his target area. His best 
chapters are on North Africa, on the 
Persian Gulf and on the pent up social 
discontent in Iran that colours the atti- 
tude of almost every Persian who can 
read towards the Shah and towards the 
vagaries that are forever holding up 
development. 

On the middle section of his beat he 
is much Jess perceptive because he per- 
sists in regarding the Egyptian revolution 
as “Nasser” and not as a_ social 
phenomenon now stirring the whole of 
the Arab world, much as 1789 stirred the 
liberals of early nineteenth century 
Europe. He therefore gravely under- 





rates Egyptian influence, particularly in 
his chapters on Saudi Arabia and on 
Iraq. This last, which is smug and 
Over-optimistic, wholly fails to point out 
that “in order to put through a nation- 
wide programme of capital development, 
you must have a social policy,” which 
the Iraqi ruling class has not. 

The quotation, italics and all, is from 
Mr Paul Johnson, and is typical of his 
pithy style and pin-point perspicacity. 
But he reaches his conclusion via a 
factual exposé so carelessly put together 
that one could weep for talent gone to 
waste. Wrong dates, wrong facts, sweep- 
ing statements based on a single glance 
at some problem, misinformation on 
Saudi Arabia based on the kind of gossip 
heard in Beirut bars cannot be offset by 
periodic injections of shrewd judgment. 

Mr O’Kearney’s material is even less 
well processed. Still at the stage of ex- 
claiming when invited to an Arab meal, 
he writes down only the bits of the 
conversation he wanted to hear (and as 
likely as not was told because his hosts 
thought it would please). He turns 
virtually red in his effort to prove that 
Mr Dulles, Mr James Richards and Mr 
Loy Henderson are seeing mirages when 
they discern a Red Peril. This is a 
pity because, on the subject he has 
chosen, there is a useful book to be 
written by some more balanced writer. 

The most interesting point about the 
two English books—one by a Conserva- 
tive, the other by a Labour author—is 
where they coincide and where they 
diverge on recommendations about 
policy. Both think the British position 
in the Persian Gulf has outlived its use- 
fulness and could be brought to an end. 
Both are sure that western governments 
must help to induce first the oil com- 
panies (as an example?) and then the 
local governments to poo] resources so 
as to lead to an evener spread of oil 
income throughout the area. Neither has 
worked out his plan, but both stir up 
thought on two imminent problems. 
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Paradise Regained 


Big Sur and the Oranges of Hier- 
onymus Bosch 


By Henry Miller. 
Heinemann. 355 pages. 303. 


MERICAN literature has time and again 
A produced classics of solitude, records 
of the estranged soul seeking out its 
millennial and private kingdom. Because 
the commanding national tradition has 
been one of collective endeavour, of 
aggregate responsibility and _ civic 
achievement, the protest of the eccentric 
has been the more vehement. Para- 
doxically, this continent of immense 
spaces has a literature of claustrophobia. 
With the advance of a space-devouring 
culture across the breadth of the land, 
it has become correspondingly more 
difficult to escape, to “ get away from it 
all.” Thoreau could leave Concord on 
foot and vanish, before he had gone very 
far, into virgin country of wondrous 
beauty. Mr Henry Miller, an author not 
always associated with pastoral repose, 
had to go much farther—to the wild, 
mist-shrouded Pacific coast south of 
Carmel. 

There is no place on earth quite like 
Big Sur. The high, bleak cliffs descend 
into the icy Pacific. Patches of giant 
redwood tower over the dark glens and 
canyons, which cut inward from the 
coast. The grating of the sea and the 
murmur of the branches are borne on a 
constant wind, Hawks sail low over the 
cliff crests, and at night one can hear 
the bark of the sea lions gathered in 
tawny legions on fantastically shaped 
headlands. The road to southern Cali- 
fornia and Mexico is hewn into the 
living rock. There is a seventy-mile 
stretch without a petrol station. Cars 
hasten by like embarrassed beetles. They 
do not belong to this archaic and 
inviolate world. No doubt they will 
master it one day to their own sorry 
purpose. But not yet. 

Scattered along the ridges in weird 
houses, which are thrust out above the 
sea like ships’ prows, dwells a colony of 
writers, artists, hermits, astrologers, 
vegetarians and necromancers. Driven 
from France by war and weariness of 
spirit, Mr Miller came to Big Sur in 
1944. This book is an account of his 
new home and of the fabled creatures 
that surround it. It is, literally, a book 
of hours, of trés riches heures. There 
is little method to it: remembrance 
alternates with portrayal, portrayal with 
meditation. It is pervaded by the 
chaotic play of wind and water, of recol- 
lection and myth. Often the style falters 
Or grows querulous as in conversation. 
It has nothing whatever to do with 
Hieronymus Bosch. Yet, Bosch would 
have understood its essential design, the 
caprice of order. As in his paintings, 
so we find in Big Sur an image of 
Paradise Regained. Mr Miller’s Eden 
is destined for “the sort of American 
that never starts a war, mever raises a 
feud, never draws the colour line, never 
tries to lord it over his fellow-man, never 
yearns for a higher education, never 
holds a grudge against his neighbour, 
never treats an artist shabbily and never 
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turns a beggar away.” As in all utopias, 
the strain of social criticism and irony 
runs strong. This paradise also is threat- 
ened with destruction. Beyond Big Sur, 
where the forests thin out, lies what Mr 
Miller has called the “air-conditioned 
nightmare.” 

His English publishers are men of 
gravity. They list “books by Henry 
Miller” without including any of his 
more celebrated works. And yet, there 
is a link between “ Tropic of Cancer” 
and “Big Sur.” In his purgatorial 
wanderings, Mr Miller was no less him- 
self than in his paradiso. Eschatology 
and scatology are related concepts. This 
is, indeed, a strange man and a strange 
book—but so Emersonian, so wholly 
American, 


Battle of Crete 


Daedalus Returned 


By Baron von der Heydte. 
Hutchinson. 186 pages. 16s. 


so battle of Crete will have a special 
place in military history. It was 
an individual action, clearly and easily 
distinguished from the main stream of 
the war though not without influence 
upon its course. It was also the first— 
and possibly the last—example of an 
attack upon an island from the air 
without sea power. Like Waterloo it 
was a close run thing. How close is now 
being seen from personal accounts such 
as this. Baron von der Heydte was in 
command of a German parachute 
battalion which dropped at zero hour 
near Canea. He was thus on the flank 
of the main struggles for the aerodrome 
on Maleme and before the village of 
Galatas, and he cannot therefore give 
firsthand experience of the real turning 
points of the battle. But his account is 
valuable for the vividness with which it 
demonstrates the emotions and difficul- 
ties of the German parachutists: the 
immediate access of abounding confi- 
dence in the parachutist once his drop 
was Over; the sense of utter bewilder- 
ment, as they crawled into position ; the 
complete confusion of close range fight- 
ing in the oliveyards ; and the tension 
caused by long, unexpected silences 
when the ammunition in some com- 
panies—not to mention the rations 
throughout the battalion—had run out. 
The author has filled out the relevant 
shortness of his part in the battle itself 
with comparisons from his own long 
experience of fighting in North Africa, 
Italy, France and Russia, and with some 
less apposite and, for the British reader, 
somewhat sentimental personal recollec- 
tions ; but he emerges as a serious and 
chivalrous commander, with the sensi- 
tivity to feel keenly both the romance of 
the setting and the beastliness of blood 
and battle and to bring home to others 
something of a week that seemed larger 
than life. Thus, the final picture does 
not seem far-fetched: of a Cretan eagle 
poised and about to swoop upon the 
island from close by the author’s aircraft 
as he flew from the sunlight of Maleme 
back to Athens after the capture of the 
island—on his way eventually to Russia. 


——— 
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Stability and Progress 
in the World Economy 


Edited by D. C. Hague 


The five main addresses by leading 
economists and subsequent discus- 
sions of the Congress of the Inter- 
national Economic Association, 
Rome 1956. 25s. 


The Economics of 
International Migration 


Edited by Brinley Thomas 


Twenty-four papers by leading 
experts and a record of the discus- 
sions of the Seventh Conference of 
the International Economic Associa- 
tion on this important subject. 45s. 


The Sources of Invention 


J. Jewkes, D. Sawers and 
R. Stillerman 


“Fascinating and stimulating study 

of a subject of obviously increasing 

importance.”—Guardian Journal. 
31s. 6d. 


Macmillan 
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The official picture-record 
of the 


INDEPENDENCE 
DAY CELEBRATIONS 


GHANA IS BORN 


by Lionel Birch 
PRICE 18 SHILLINGS 


54 full colour photographs 
91 black and white photographs 


PUBLISHED FOR THE 
GHANA GOVERNMENT BY 
NEWMAN NEAME LIMITED 


50 Fitzroy Street 
London W1 
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Literary Dabbler 


Marcus Clarke 


By Brian Elliott. 
Oxford University Press. 


ss. 
J 


281 pages. 


SLEDGEHAMMER of scholarly research 

has been used to crack this man, who 
wrote one classic of nineteenth century 
fiction and sparred with life and letters 
as a journalist in Melbourne between 
1867 and 1881. 

Through no fault of the author, the 
kernel is scarcely revealed. Clarke is too 
elusive to be caught in this way, except 
in an excellent preface where a compre- 
hensive view catches some measure of 
the man for the last time. Then Clarke 
peers out from slitholes through an 
armour of irony and cruel wit in Austra- 
lian newspaper columns written in Sala’s 
style. Theatrical and literary criticisms, 
hoaxes, pre-Potter gamesmanship and a 
capacity for allowing himself to be sur- 
rounded by unpleasant legend or persis- 
tent financial troubles—all appear like 
parts in the repertoire of a literary actor 
whose only truly successful role came 
with the writing of “For the Term of 
his Natural Life.” 

Clearly Mr Elliott knew that Clarke 
would repeatedly disappear off the dis- 
secting table; he ends his preface by 
declaring that the book was intended to 
be a personal study, but that he will not 
quarrel with the impression if in effect it 
‘should seem more like the portrait of an 
age. He writes freely and well about the 
small literary circle in Melbourne in the 
late nineteenth century, but he is seldom 
at home with Clarke. 

The wider story will interest some 
students of a colonial age and enrich one 
part of the history of Australian journal- 
ism. General interest, however, must be 
focused on Clarke as author of “ For the 
Term of his Natural Life.” At Highgate 
School we find the beginning of the 
brew that makes an author. There, his 
best schoolfriends were the brothers 
Cyril and Gerard Manley Hopkins. In- 
tended for a diplomatic career, he sud- 
denly found himself left with less than 
£1,000 instead of an expected fortune 
and decided to emigrate to Australia 
where other members of his family had 
held distinguished posts. 

This seems to have been a turning 
point in every sense. His failures in 
Australia as a bank clerk, farmer and 
librarian stem in part from his feeling 
that such work was for lesser minds. He 
was undoubtedly a gifted and facile 
writer and in journalism he found some 
outlet. Much of his behaviour in print 
or in life shows a continuing resentment 
at being cut off from his dreams of 
“elegant sophistication.” He is more 
natura] and more honest in the corre- 
spondence maintained for years with 
Cyril Hopkins. But even there he puts 
a gloss on facts to favour the view that 
a man of taste and superior intellect was 
wasting his talent among raw and rough 
colonials. He could have returned to 
London to make a good living as a 
journalist, but he could not come to grips 
with a decision of that kind. A bottle 
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of bubbly, a good pipe and a carefully- 
selected cognac in a Melbourne literary 
club gave him the advantages of feeling 
superior in a colony without the disci- 
plines and obligations of the elite society 
he imagined was his own. 

Drift and dabbling brought him almost 
by accident to his great novel. Those 
who imagined that he wrote it in pas- 
sionate protest against the cruelties of 
the penal system will find that it was 
offered as a serial in twelve instalments 
before he had put pen to paper or 
thought deeply on his theme. Once 
engaged upon it, the tragedies enclosed 
in the historical records broke out into 
his novelist’s mind. Instalment by 
instalment, he grappled with the tech- 
nical problem of making the life of the 
tragedies stay within the body of his 
serial. On one occasion the publisher is 
said to have locked him in his room to 
finish an instalment. He was not 
bedevilled by alcohol as many have sup- 
posed, but by a lack of self-discipline 
and direction—qualities forced into him 
by this work in which, as Mr Elliott 
admits, he transcended rather than 
mastered his limitations. 

Between 1874 and 1877 the novel went 
into book form with editions in Aus- 
tralia, England, America and Germany. 
In the last two or three years it has been 
reprinted in the popular classics series 
by Oxford and by Collins. It will 
remain a landmark of nineteenth century 
fiction, but Clarke himself, as the book 
faithfully shows, could never strike a 
balance between his dreams and his 
world. It is typical and tragic that, 
having used his pen and his wit savagely 
against poverty and the suburbs, he died 
at the age of 35 in both. 


Italian Partisans 


The Story of the Italian Resistance 
By Roberto Battaglia. 
P. D. Cummins. 

Odhams. 287 pages. 21s. 


Translated by 


N° doubt one ought not to complain, 
when offered an apple, that what 


one really wanted was an _ orange. 
Roberto Battaglia’s “Storia Della Re- 
sistanza Italiana” was rightly acclaimed 
as a sincere and careful effort to 
straighten for posterity a record of 
heroism and human decency (with lapses 
therefrom) that political strains and 
stresses in contemporary Italy had 
twisted into a disagreeable tangle. When 
part of public opinion was determined 
to have it that Italian partisans were 
rogues and vagabonds to the last man, 
and another part no less bitterly replied 
that they were heroes every one, it was 
hard to find out—or remember—just 
where the lines of truth had approxi- 
mately run. Sr Battaglia’s book was a 
great help. 

Frankly partisan himself, he neverthe- 
less succeeded with a fair measure of 
impartiality in showing how reluctance 
turned gradually into resistance, indiffer- 
ence into action, despair into hope. He 
recalled the fact—and it was a fact, 
though much questioned in 1945 and 
after by Italians who had done nothing 
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in the battle (or nothing, at any rate, 
on the Allied side}—that the partisan 
brigades of northern Italy indubitably 
felt themselves in the true line of suc- 
cession to those Garibaldini who had 
made Italy a century before. He re- 
established the truth—and it was a 
truth, though no less questioned—that 
patriotism lay on their side and treason 
on the other. He provided a reliable 
account of the growth of armed resist- 
ance from its somewhat futile beginnings 
in the south to its splendid triumphs in 
the north. 


Is not this, then, the meditated fruit 
of all those struggles that one would like 
to taste? In this “edited version,” at 
any rate, the whole thing has a dull and 
woolly taste. That is partly the fault 
of the original: trying for comprehen- 
siveness, Sr Battaglia gave the first half 
of his book, or rather more, to the back- 
ground and origins of Italian resistance. 
His account of the fighting in the north 
is accordingly much briefer than its fury 
and success would seem to warrant: the 
battle for Genoa—captured from a large 
German garrison two days in advance of 
Allied arrival and in face of great tactical 
difficulry—gets less than four pages. 
Inevitably there is no room for the smell 
and flavour of the real thing. Nobody 
reading these four pages—or the few 
allotted to the taking of Milan and Turin 
—could possibly know what cunning 
and what courage were involved. 


But the failure of this book is also 
that of its editors in London. There is, 
for instance, an introduction in the style 
of “some of my best friends were parti- 
sans” whose only real object seems to 
be to shield the publishers from any 
suggestion that they may be supporting, 
at however far remove, some kind of 
propaganda for communism. But the 
fact—lamentable though it may be—is 
that the partisan resistance in Italy would 
have been, without the communists, 
little better than a sad fiasco. “In the 
partisan war,” this introduction explains, 
“men were fighting as individualists in 
small units for their homes and their 
own cities.” Were they? Many will 
reply that the whole point of the partisan 
war—what gave it its profound appeal 
to men and women of all classes and 
why it could become a national move- 
ment—is precisely that men and women 
felt themselves to be fighting for the 
self-respect of the whole of Italy: as 
Sr Battaglia says, to redeem the honour 
of Italy “which had been so vilely 
besmirched by the Fascists.” 


Editing of this book for an English 
public was probably necessary. But the 
editors have done themselves, and the 
book, no service. They might have use- 
fully offered, by way of introduction, an 
adult summary of recent Italian history, 
a sensible analysis of partisan opinions, 
and—painful if mecessary—a_ salutary 
account of the trouble that the Allies 
afterwards took in ensuring that parti- 
sans of whatever colour should have as 
little as possible to do with the govern- 
ment of post-fascist Italy. As it is, the 
editors have merely got themselves 
awkwardly between the reader and the 
real drama. 
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Gaul is Divided 


La France Déchirée 


By Jacques Fauvet. 
Arthéme Fayard. 152 pages. 500 francs. 


HIS is not a book on the Algerian 

war. M. Fauvet, whose daily 
column in Le Monde is the best guide 
to current French politics, has decided 
to look at his subject-matter from a 
distance, to separate the permanent from 
the ephemeral. The result is a brilliant, 
epigrammatic essay. This elegant intro- 
duction to French politics contains at 
the same time a warning against facile 
generalisations. 

In the first part of his book, M. Fauvet 
shows how in politics France has to pay 
a price for the seamy side of its virtues. 
Individualism, pushed to extremes, 
makes the exercise of governmental 
power extremely difficult. The intellec- 
tual bent leads to the survival of 
anachronistic quarrels, lends power to 
abstract slogans and feeds the illusion 
that to have set a problem means to have 
solved it. (This is illustrated by an 
example worthy of “This France”: a 
deputy having proclaimed that “this 
cannot last, that we must strike a blow,” 
concludes that he will write a letter to 
the Revue des Deux Mondes.) Finally, 
respect for tradition degenerates into 
resistance to change. Changes too long 
postponed bring about revolutions. 
Conservatism and revolution are thus 
linked in the French heritage. 

M. Fauvet sets these features against 
the background of French divisions. 
France is divided on religious grounds 
between Roman Catholics and non- 
believers; on economic grounds be- 
tween North-West and South-East ; on 
political grounds between Left and 
Right. And these divisions do not 
always coincide. Furthermore, beneath 
the apparent changes in names and 
labels the deep divisions persist. 

There cannot, therefore, be any easy 
remedy. Governmental instability is the 
result not the cause of divisions. To put 
the blame on the party-system is also 
superficial, since the structure of French 
parties varies from the communist 
monolith to the Radical club. The real 
solution according to M. Fauvet depends 
on the ordinary citizen. The Frenchman 
“takes an interest in elections, less in 
parties, very little in government.” 
Until he changes his attitude, he cannot 
expect democracy to work efficiently. 

At the end of his survey, M. Fauvet 
identifies three reasons for hope. By 
1970 France will be driven to action by 
the demographic revolution, the con- 
tinuing technological change and the 
challenge of its European partners. But 
if it does not prepare for this transforma- 
tion, 1970 may prove a broken date. 

One leaves this excellent guide to the 
apparent chaos of French politics with 
regret. Throughout we have the con- 
viction that each comment, each epigram 
springs from a great deal of knowledge, 
of erudition. It is to be hoped that this 
masterly essay will be followed by other 
volumes in which M. Fauvet will be 
allowed to draw on a larger canvas for 
his readers’ further enlightenment. 
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Thought Controllers 


Mental Seduction and Menticide : 
The Psychology of Thought Control 
and Brainwashing 

By Joost A. M. Meerloo. 

Cape. 324 pages. 21s. 


I* its modern sense brainwashing has 


of the military authorities, particularly in 
the United States, and of specialist psy- 
chiatric journals. 


book inevitably invites comparison with 
Dr Sargant’s recent “Battle for the 
Mind.” Both deal with the psychology 


and technique of brainwashing, and both | 


tion of the structure of the industry, in other words, 


seek to put their subject in a wider set- 
ting. But here the resemblance ends, for 
whereas Dr Sargant founded his exposi- 


tion on Pavlovian experiment and theory | 


and dwelt much on the earlier and simi- 


lar techniques of religious conversion, Dr | 


Meerloo tries to drive Pavlov and Freud 
in double harness. 


particularly in his use of psychoanalytical 


concepts to explain how a person’s inner | 


weaknesses can contribute to his involun- 
tary conversion. 
Once a prisoner—military or political 


—has his stamina undermined by hunger, | 


cold, lack of sleep, exhaustion, and, if 
necessary, by torture, the interrogator 
deliberately plays upon his deeper con- 
flicts and needs—upon his despair, his 
wish to regress into dependence, the 
anxiety produced by his unconscious 


feelings of guilt, and on his urgent need | 
| rr —- Ee cael ad a | 


1 How to 
| 


to belong to a group. 

The Chinese communists have, : it 
seems, refined the technique learnt from 
the Russians ; they rely less on extremes 
of physical torture and more on group 
pressure in cells of six or eight prisoners. 

Dr Meerloo is at his best in describing 
events within his personal experience as 
a prisoner in Europe, or in helping those 
who had been exposed to interrogation to 
settle down after release. His efforts to 


account for the extraordinary success of | 
brainwashing are, like so much psycho- 


analytical literature, persuasive but not 
completely convincing. Although he uses 
an occasional word—hypnosis, 


is intelligible and unsensational—unlike 
the book’s title, dustjacket and many of 
its sectional headings. 
the book, he examines methods of propa- 


ganda in totalitarian countries and hidden | 
persuasion nearer home—not only in | 


advertising ; but he is less successful the 

farther he strays from his main subject. 
Like others the author has considered 

what steps can be taken to fortify people 


against brainwashing, and the answers are | 


again vague and disappointing. They 
amount to little more than measures to 
boost individual and group morale. 


forced to succumb to a determined 
assault and that it is consequently unjust 
to punish prisoners after they have been 


released and have recovered. This par- | 


ticular question was fully dealt with in 
an article in the New Yorker of October 


It has lately become a | 


subject for the general reader, and this | : , wha 
| actually happened in seven different industries in the 


He is more successful | 
in this feat than might sound possible, | 





for | 
example—in a peculiar sense, his writing | 


In other parts of | 


He | 
believes that almost everyone can be | 
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Industrial Innovation 
Series 


This series incorporates the results of research 


. : | undertaken by members of the Department of Political 
for a long time been a preoccupation | 


Economy of University College, London under the 
direction of Prof. G. C. Allen. 

What are the circumstances which predispose an 
industry either to welcome innovations or obstruct 
them? The authors describe and analyse what has 


United Kingdom, where either the products are recent 


| inventions or the methods of manufacture have been 


profoundly affected by recent changes in technique. 
They pay particular attention to the effect on innova- 


whether its organization is predominantly competitive 
or monopolistic. 


The Economics of Man-Made Fibres 
by Douctas C. HaGue 30s. net (Published) 


The Women’s Outerwear Industry 
by MARGARET WRAY 30s. net (Published) 


The Economic Development of Radio 
by S. G. STURMEY 30s. net (Published) 


The Kconomic Development of 
Detergents 
25s. net (June 1958) 
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26, 1957 ; the low death-rate of Turkish 
prisoners in Korea and the failure to in- 
doctrinate them were there contrasted 
favourably with the experience of Ameri- 
can prisoners. The difference was attri- 
buted to the Turks’ high morale and dis- 
cipline. This explanation may be correct, 
but there are other possibilities: a lack 
of Turkish-speaking interrogators per- 
haps ; or may not the Chinese have been 
interested, for political reasons, in con- 
verting only their English-speaking pri- 
soners ? It is probably still an open 
question whether high morale can make 
brainwashing impossible, or at least an 
uneconomic proposition when applied to 
large groups of men ; but the single indi- 
vidual seems to have little chance of 
resisting it for long. 


Greek Odyssey 


An Affair of the Heart 


By Dilys Powell. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 280 pages. 21s. 


je book is certain to put all Hellen- 
ophiles into a state of euphoria, 
even though they may have some reser- 
vations about the technique used by Miss 
Powell in trying to convey the authentic 
fiavour of her conversations with Greeks. 
But it is not just another book about 
Greece and its appeal should not be only 
to those whom it will inspire to retrace 
nostalgically their own wanderings 
through Athenian streets and expeditions 
into the Greek countryside. It is a 
description of one English person’s rela- 
tionship towards Greece and the Greeks 
—a relationship that developed through 
the years while remaining fundamentally 
unchanged and which largely revolved 
round the small village of Perachora on 
the remote peninsula dividing the 
Corinthian and the Halcyonic Gulfs. 

It was near Perachora village that in 
1930 Humfry Payne, Miss Powell’s first 
husband (who died in 1936), discovered 
an astonishingly rich ancient site. For 
three seasons, Miss Powell accompanied 
her husband to the Heraion; she watched 
the progress of the dig and the effect of 
this gradual uncovering of archaeological 
wealth on the Perachorans. This book, 
however, is not concerned with those 
idyllic days in the distant thirties, but 
with the three visits that Miss Powell has 
paid to Greece since the war—in 1945, 
1953 and 1954. On the 1953 trip she 
travelled extensively in northern Greece, 
mostly by bus, sometimes by taxi and 
sometimes—to the amazement of the 
Greeks—on foot. On her last trip she 
accompanied an _ archaeological and 
Giving expedition to the island of Chios, 
and in this book she gives a fascinating 
and amusing account of the part that 
diving can play in archaeological investi- 
gations. On each occasion she managed 
10 revisit both Perachora village and 
_Mycenae, where Humfry Payne was 
buried and where she had good friends 
at the local inn. 

This book might have been unbear- 
ably sentimental—but it is not. Miss 
Powell is extremely reticent about her 
persona] tragedy. Where she is moving 
is in her description of the plight of the 
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Greek country people, who have had to 
endure war, foreign occupation and civil 
war, in addition to the painful poverty 
that is the lot of most of them even at 
the best of times. But she never lapses 
into the false sentiment that would be so 
imappropriate for these stoic characters. 
They are realists but they also dream 
dreams. The Perachorans hoped that if 
only they could build themselves a 
museum, their archaeological treasures 
would be returned to them and their 
village would become rich and famous. 
And when Miss Powell paid them her 
last visit in 1954 they had in fact at least 
set up a museum, “ with the long faith 
in Tomorrow and Next Year which 
incessantly wars against the austerity of 
their lives and the majestic indifference 
of their landscape... .” But she found 
the museum still empty. One would 
very much like to know whether some of 
the Heraion’s treasures have by now 
been returned to Perachora village. 


North African Ramble 


Corsair Country: The Diary of a 
Journey Along the Barbary Coast 


By Xan Fielding. 
Secker and Warburg. 232 pages. 25s. 


TT pretty dust cover of Mr Xan 
Fielding’s book shows a little 
harbour, with a blue sea and a blue sky, 
seen through an arch, with an Arab in 
the foreground and a quay with a few 
palm trees behind. It is clear therefore 
that the Corsairs whose country we are 
to visit were those of North Africa. The 
author began his journey at Tangier and 
finished it at Tripoli, having followed the 
coast line, as far as that is possible in a 
car, through Algeria and Tunisia. 
Internal evidence suggests that the 
journey took place about 1954. Since 
then great changes have taken place on 
the Barbary Coast. These, the author 
tells us in his introduction, have “ no real 
bearing ” on his subject, which is “ the 
unchanging and perhaps unchangeable 
qualities of North Africa and the North 
African people” as they happened to 
strike him—‘“just a personal picture, 
take it or leave it.” 

The reader soon finds that the portrait 
which he encounters is that of the author 
rather than that of the people of North 
Africa. Of the latter Mr Fielding seems 
to have met few except the touts who 
abound in all tourist infested areas—and, 
of course, the proprietors and hangers- 
on of the hotels where he stayed. Indeed 
the snapshots of these casual acquaint- 
ances, sometimes odd, sometimes 
pathetic, sometimes disreputable, are the 
most vivid and in some ways the most 
satisfactory feature of the book. Of any 
deeper comprehension of the country or 
its people, whether Europeans or 
Muslims, there is very little sign. Too 
often we arrive at a city only to leave 
it again immediately, because to the 
author it seems at first sight exactly like 
somewhere else. Such snap judgments 
can be irritating, especially in a writer 
who seems to have been able to devote 
a whole year to this ramble. In other 
respects the books is readable enough. 
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OTHER BOOKS 


Biography and Memoirs :— 


THE STEADFAST Man: A LIFE OF ST 
Patrick. By Paul Gallico. Joseph. 240 
pages. 12s. 6d. 


THERE Was A YOUNG Man. 
Burton. Bles. 189 pages. 15s. 


RICHARD Cc@UR DE Lion. By Philip Hen- 
derson. Hale. 256 pages. 2ls. 


Ghana :— 


GHANA IS Born. 
man-Neame. 


By H. M. 


By Lionel Birch. New- 
106 pages. 18s. 

THE NEw Guana. By J. G. Amamoo. Pan 
Books. 142 pages. 2s. 6d. 


PAGEANT OF GHANA. By Freda Wolfson. 
West African History Series. Oxford 
University Press. 266 pages. 30s. 


Reprints :— 


Epic AND ROMANCE: ESSAYS ON MEDIEVAL 
LITERATURE. By W. P. Ker. Dover Pub- 
lications, New York. London: Constable. 
398 pages. 16s. 


THE Stuarts. By Sir Charles Petrie. 
edition. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 
pages. 25s. 


2nd 
285 


Picture Books :-— 


Our NATIONAL HERITAGE, with an intro- 
duction by John Moore. Phanix House 
for the National Benzole Company. 112 
pages. 12s. 6d. 


THE PAGEANT OF LONDON. By J. Allan 
Cash. Text by Cyril Ray. Batsford. 110 
pages. 16s. It is unusual in a picture book to 
find the text so much better than the illus- 
trations. Many of the subjects of these 
photographs are hackneyed; and their 
colours are gaudy. 


General :— 


Epic STORIES OF THE SECOND WORLD WAR. 
Selected by Guy Ramsey. Odhams. 318 
pages. 15s. 


DICTIONARY OF PHYSICS. 
piled by H. J. Gray. 
pages. 84s. 
BRITANNICA BOOK OF THE YEAR 1958. 
pages. 
binding. 
FOREIGN POLICY AND THE AMERICAN SPIRIT. 
By D. Perkins. Edited by G. G. Van 
Deusen and R. C. Wade. Cornell Univer- 
sity Press. London: Oxford University 
Press. 254 pages. 30s. 


COMMUNITY CHEST: A CasE StTupDy IN 
PHILANTHRCPY. By John R. Seeley and 
others. Toronto University Press. Lon- 
don: Oxford University Press. 594 pages. 
60s. 


PORTRAITS IN SATIRE. By Kenneth Hop- 
kins. Barrie. 290 pages. 25s. 


EARTH’S COMPANY. By. Leslie 
Murray. 221 pages. 25s. 


MENTAL DisorDER. By C. H. Rolph. 
National Association for Mental Health. 
35 pages. 3s. A Brief Examination of the 
Report of the Royal Commission on the 
Law Relating to Mental Illness and Mental 
Deficiency, 1954-57. 


My Fair Lapy. Alen Jay Lerner’s adapta- 
tion of Bernard Shaw’s “ Pygmalion.” 
Reinhardt. 156 pages. 18s. To be pub- 
lished on Apri] 10th. 


EXILE AND THE KINGDOM. By Albert 
Camus. Hamish Hamilton. 156 pages. 
18s. 6d. To be published on April 10th. 


Edited and com- 
Longmans. 544 


544 
From 5 guineas according to the 


Reid. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 


AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London. 








Democrats Count on Victory 


WASHINGTON, DC 

s the members of Congress prepare to depart for their 

ten-day Easter recess, the Democrats are in a mood 

of optimism approaching euphoria and the Repub- 
licans transfixed by defeatism. With the congressional 
elections still seven months away, impartial observers and 
politicians from both parties unanimously forecast that there 
will be large Democratic gains in both the House and the 
Senate. For the first time since President Eisenhower took 
office, the opposition has a political issue with a strong 
national impact. The economic decline is increasingly severe 
and it is widespread: 70 of the country’s 149 major 
economic centres are now 
classified as having “sub- 
stantial ” unemployment and 
the final figures for March, 
when they are available, are 
not expected to show any 
improvement. The Demo- 
crats visiting their con- 
stituencies during the Easter 
holiday are expected to 
return with fresh reasons for 
alarm and to call for more 
vigorous measures against 
the recession. But neither 
pump-priming nor a tax 
reduction is likely to alter 
the political picture very 
soon. The economy may 
have begun to “turn 
around” by November but 
the Democrats believe the 
voters will still be feeling 
the harsh effects of the reces- 
sion, The 1954 elections, 
which came near the tail- 
end of a milder recession, 


cost the Republicans 27 
seats in the House of 
Representatives. 


The present downturn in the economy is only the latest 
in a succession of unfortunate developments for President 
Eisenhower and his party. The Russian scientific successes, 
the bitter clash over racial segregation in Little Rock and 
the prolonged depression on the farms have all undermined 
his popularity and impaired his prestige. His minor stroke 
last autumn contributed to an impression of waning personal 
vigour and the conviction grows that this Administration has 
lost its touch. A year ago, during the now forgotten battle 
over the budget, Mr Eisenhower still had powerful reserves 
of popular confidence in the country upon which he might 
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draw to overawe his critics in Washington ; these are con- 
siderably less now. 

The President’s political popularity as measured by the 
Gallup Poll has ebbed to 52 per cent, the lowest figure 
since he came to office more than five years ago. The con- 
servative press has become more critical of his Administra- 
tion on important issues ; Time magazine, the bell-wether 
of the Luce publications, which is influential in forming 
middle-class opinion, has attacked Mr Eisenhower sharply 
for the first time. At a party meeting Republicans in the 
Senate voted, 17 to 14, to ask the President to sign the 
Democratic farm Bill, an open revolt against the Adminis- 
tration’s farm policies. Mr 
Eisenhower, nevertheless, in- 
sisted on vetoing the Bill, on 
the grounds that, by freezing 
agricultural’ price supports 
at present levels, it would 
only make the farm problem 
more difficult to solve. His 
obstinacy in this matter is 
likely to lead to other revolts 
by his nominal supporters 
on more vital questions, such 
as tariffs and foreign aid. 

As a sign of President 
Eisenhower’s _ steadily 
weakening position, Vice 
President Nixon’s personal 
programme of disengage- 
ment from the Administra- 
tion’s decisions is more 
spectacular than poll ratings, 
press criticism, or party 
grumbling. Mr Nixon is 
generally considered to have 
by far the most sensitive 
antenne in his party for 
detecting changes in the 
public mood. After more 
than four years as the Presi- 
dent’s devoted adjutant and political agent, Mr Nixon has 
in recent months begun to stand apart from his chief. When 
last autumn the President attempted to calm the post- 
sputnik excitement about missiles and satellites, Mr Nixon 
in his speeches gave much comfort to those who were 
demanding a keener sense of urgency. He has made no 
secret of the fact that he does not share the President’s 
determination to stand by the unpopular Secretary of Agri- 
culture. Finally, Mr Nixon has said publicly (although he 
was later obliged to modify this independent stand) that, if 
the economic decline continues, he would favour a large 


Herblock in the Washington Post 
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tax cut; he emphasised that this was his opinion but not 
necessarily that of the Administration. He is almost certain 
to become his party’s presidential candidate in 1960 but, if 
the present Administration drags to its end as a failure, the 
Republican nomination may not be worth very much. 
The Gallup Poll recently showed that the Democrats 
would run ahead with 56 per cent of the votes to 44 
per cent, if next November’s congressional election were 
being held now. This is the worst Republican showing in 
twenty-two years. If the Democrats were to increase this 
prospective margin by as little as one or two points in the 
real election, they would duplicate the enormous majorities 
of the early New Deal years. Between 1932 and 1938, 
their strength in the House of Representatives ranged from 
313 to 346 seats out of 435. Such majorities are not, 
however, quite as overwhelming as they appear because 
sizeable defections by conservative southern Democrats on 
most domestic issues mean that the party must have about 
275 seats to put through the progressive sections of its 
programme ; the present division—235 Democrats to 200 
Republicans—provides little more than nominal control. 
A gain of 40 seats is the minimum goal of the Democrats. 
Since the Republicans won almost exactly that number of 
seats in the last election by majorities of § per cent or 
under of the votes, this goal now appears to be easily attain- 
able, although it is about the most that the more realistic 
party leaders expect to achieve. A gain of this kind would 
probably be accompanied by an increase of at least four to 
six seats in the Democratic strength in the Senate, where 
the party now holds 49 seats to the Republicans 47. Any 
strikingly larger gains by the Democrats would indicate a 
fundamental shift in public attitudes and bring decisively to 
an end the stalemated politics of the past eight years. 
When asked how he expected to counter the Democratic 
campaign, the chairman of the Republican National Com- 
mittee answered with a single word: “ peace.” A well- 
managed summit conference in September might refurbish 
Mr Eisenhower’s prestige as a peacemaker and restore the 
image of the Republican party as the peace party. Unless 
international events become critical, however, it may be 
doubted whether this theme will help Republican congres- 
sional candidates much. It was crucial in both of President 
Eisenhower’s own contests, but the voters did not reward 
him for the Korean Truce by re-electing a Republican 
Congress in 1954 nor did they consider it of great impor- 
tance that he should have a sympathetic Congress to help 
him to restore peace in the Middle East in 1956. Peace 
appears to be more of an issue in presidential than in con- 
gressional campaigns. Certainly it is not one which greatly 
worries the Democrats at present. They are confident that 
in November voters will be more concerned about the 
scarcity of jobs or the difficulties of farmers than about the 
reunification of Germany or the war in Algeria. 


Labour Laws Go Astray 


T is a great pity that Senator McClellan proved unable 
I to control the longing of the Republican members of 
his special investigating committee to stir up the embers 
of the four-year-old Kohler dispute. Their hope was to 
scorch Mr Reuther, the president of the automobile 
workers’ union and a power both in the labour movement 
and in Democratic politics. Instead, it is the committee’s 
reputation for impartiality which has been consumed ; it 
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split at once along party lines. Mr Reuther, on the other 
hand, sustained his reputation for incorruptibility—which 
was never in doubt—and, as the last witness, held the com- 
mittee spellbound by appealing for an end to personal 
vilification and by admitting frankly that members of his 
union had been guilty of reprehensible violence and illegal 
mass picketing, but only because they had been provoked 
by a “feudal management.” Unlike Mr Kohler, who 
offered no concessions, Mr Reuther asked for arbitration. 

By allowing itself to become involved in the thankless 
and obstinate Kohler dispute, the McClellan committee has 
let slip the opportunity to secure legislation to correct the 
abuses it uncovered last year when it lifted the lid from 
the teamsters’ union. Moreover, exhibitions of spite toward 
Mr Reuther on the part of Republican members—Senator 
Goldwater persists in calling him “a greater menace than 
the Russian sputniks”—have made it impossible for 
organised labour to support the committee any longer. When 
its report came out last week, Mr Meany, the president of 
the merged trade union federation, denounced it as a 
“ smear” ; Mr McNamara, a Democratic member of the 
committee and a former trade union official, had refused 
to sign it on the grounds that it was framed as a “ blanket 
indictment of the labour movement” and he has now 
resigned from the committee. 


A more valid criticism of the committee’s report is that 


it lets management off lightly, although it was created 
to look for “ improper activities” of employers as well as 
those of trade unionists. Its five recommendations are mild 
enough : regulation of pension and welfare funds ; regula- 
tion and control of union funds ; legislation to insure union 
democracy ; the curbing of labour “ middlemen ” who fleece 
the workers; the abolition of the “ no-man’s land” in 
labour relations between the federal and the state govern- 
ments. On some of these points—such as whether demo- 
cracy can be secured inside trade unions by passing a law— 
there are well-founded doubts. It is also true, as Mr Meany 
argued last week, that the federation has made great efforts 
to clean its own house. But if this session of Congress fails 
—as seems likely—to strengthen the federation’s hand, 
urgent reforms may be long postponed ; if the next Con- 
gress is dominated by liberal Democrats, it will have more 
exciting and less embarrassing things to do. 


New Twists to Aid and Trade 


HE recession has added a new twist to the plots of 
Washington’s perennial serial stories—the congres- 
sional battles over funds for foreign aid and over renewal 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act under which tariff 
reductions are negotiated. Hearings on both of these Bills 
have been going on for several weeks and it is obvious that 
even some of the most internationally minded Congressmen 
are finding it difficult to overlook the fact that next autumn 
they will have to explain to the electorate why they voted 
to give money to foreign countries for public works when 
some of their own constituents were on public relief, or 
why they facilitated a lowering of tariffs to bring more 
foreign goods to America to replace those which their con- 
stituents might have manufactured. 

An amelioration for the second complaint has been pro- 
posed by liberal Congressmen and trade unionists who 
advocate “ special adjustment programmes ” to help districts 
where industry has been disrupted by competition from 
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NEW NAME ON NEW YORK’S PARK AVENUE 


Sheraton- 





New York State labor 
leads the nation in: 


Stability: Year after year, on the average, 
it loses the fewest man-hours (per 
hours worked) due to work stoppages. 

Adaptability: It staffs the widest variety 
of shops, plants and factories in the 
nation. 

Productivity: Being well educated and 
mature, it turns out at high, steady 
rates finished products worth more 
than those produced in any other state. 


* 


Before you decide on a new plant site, what 
other labor data do you need? 


® Availability... 
by skills 
by sex 
by age groups 
® Prevailing wage rates... 
® Local management relations? 


The New York State Department of 
Commerce stands ready with a pro- 
fessional, long-experienced staff to give 
you a tailor-made analysis of the labor 
force in any New York State community. 


* 


But labor is only one of your factors. What 
about 


... markets... transportation 
... components... raw materials 
... Sites and buildings... power 
... water...fuel... financing? 


Let us answer your questions. Write for 
“Industrial Location Services,’ a free 
booklet that tells what we can do for you. 
Send your request to me at Room 695, 
112, State Street, Albany 7, New York. 


at Vfl 


EDWARD T. DICKINSON 
Commissioner of Commerce 
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FORMERLY , 
THE AMBASSADOR 


East 






As your new host on Park Avenue, Sheraton-East will endeavor 
to exceed the traditions of gracious living and exceptional 
service that have made this one of New York's truly great hotels. 


Here, as at 46 other celebrated Sheraton Hotels 


coast-to-coast in the United States and in Canada, 
you are assured of o wonderful welcome. 


e Resepations held if ships or planes are delayed 
e Facilities for banquets, business meetings and conventions 


e Bilingual departments 


e Sheraton’s Family Plan: 


No room charge for children under 14 in room with adults 
lexcept In New York, Syracuse and French Lick) 


For reservations see your travel agent, or write Mr. Alberto de Leon, 
Director, International Department, Sheraton Hotels, 
Sheraton-McAlpin, Broadway and 34th St., New York 1, N.Y., U.S.A. 


the welcome is wonderful at 


EAST 

NEW YORK 
Sheraton-East 
(formerly the 
Ambassador) 
Park-Sheraton 
Sheraton-McAlpin 
Sheraton-Russell 
BOSTON 
Sheraton-Plaza 
WASHINGTON 
Sheraton-Cariton 
Sheraton-Park 
PITTSBURGH 
Penn-Sheraton 
BALTIMORE 
Sheraton-Belvedere 
PHILADELPHIA 
Sheraton Hotel 


PROVIDENCE 
Sheraton-Biltmore 
ATLANTIC CITY 
Sheraton-Ritz Carlton 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
Sheraton-Kimball 
ALBANY 
Sheraton-Ten Eyck 
ROCHESTER 

Sheraton Hotel 
BUFFALO 

Sheraton Hotel 
SYRACUSE 
Sheraton-Syracuse Inn 
Sheraton-DeWitt Motel 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
Sheraton. Binghamton 
(Opens early 1959) 


HOTELS 


COAST-TO-COAST IN THE U.S.A. AND IN CANADA 


MIDWEST 
CHICAGO 
Sheraton-Blackstone 
Sheraton Hotel 
DETROIT 
Sheraton-Cadillac 
CINCINNATI 
Sheraton-Gibson 

ST. LOUIS 
Sheraton-Jeffersoo 
OMAHA 
Sheraton - Fontenelle 
LOUISVILLE 
Sheraton-Seelbach 
The Watterson 
DALLAS 

Sheraton Hotel 
Opens early 1959 


AKRON 
Sheraton Hotel 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Sheraton-Lincoin 


FRENCH LICK, Ind. 
French Lick-Sheraton 


RAPID CITY, S. D. 
Sheraton-Johnson 
SIOUX CITY, lowa 
Sheraton-Martin 
Sheraton-Warrior 
SIOUX FALLS, S. D. 
Sheraton-Carpenter 
Sheraton-Cataract 


CEDAR RAPIDS, towa 
Sheraton-Montrose 


SHERATON 


PACIFIC 

SAN FRANCISCO 
Sheraton-Palace 

LOS ANGELES 
Sheraton-Town House 
PASADENA 
Huntington-Sheratoa 


CANADA 

MONTREAL 
Sheraton-Mt. Royal 
The Laurentien 
TORONTO 

King Edward Sheraton 
NIAGARA FALLS, Ont. 
Sheraton-Brock 
HAMILTON, Ont 
Sheraton-Connaught 
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SCHLUMBERGER. 
THE OIL MAN'S 
PROTECTION 
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imports. Such programmes are not apparently considered 
either necessary or desirable by the Administration ; but the 
President has as usual been doing his best to placate some 
of the interests which feel most injured by foreign rivals. 
He has refused to make more than an infinitesimal improve- 
ment in the onerous quota restrictions on imports of wool 
and worsted ; he has just put teeth into the “ voluntary” 
curtailment of oil imports ; and he is expected soon to 
provide more protection for domestic lead and zinc miners. 

One of the Administration’s great arguments for tariff 
reduction—and for foreign aid as well—is the encourage- 
ment which a more plentiful supply of dollars abroad gives 
to exports of American agricultural products and the help 
which this brings to the troubled American farmer. This 
year, in recognition of the growing unemployment in 
domestic industry, a great deal is also being heard of the 
number of Americans—4,500,000 is one figure—who owe 
their jobs to foreign trade ; another 600,000 are said to be 
dependent on foreign aid. But there is also a new insistence 
that more foreign aid funds should be spent in the United 
States in order to make work there ; the Administration 
strongly opposes this suggestion. 

It is almost certain that the Trade Agreements Act will 
be renewed only for three years at the most, not for the 
five to which the Administration attaches great importance 
because of its desire to have negotiating powers in hand 
when bargaining on tariffs begins, probably not until 1962, 
with the European common market. The common market 
is another new twist to this year’s trade agreement story, 
while in foreign aid the novelty is Russia’s growing 
economic penetration of the uncommitted countries. The 
purpose of the two high-powered bipartisan conferences 
held recently in Washington was to rally behind these 
specific arguments of self-interest, and behind the more 
general case for both foreign aid and foreign trade, the 
pressure of public opinion to counteract that of the paid 
lobbyists who influence Congress out of all proportion to 
the importance—or the difficulties—of the groups they 
represent. 


Churches on New Foundations 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


AST year the construction of church buildings became 
L a billion dollar business. A more than tenfold growth 
in annual spending for religious construction has raised the 
total from $76 million in 1946, when postwar shortages were 
still acute and controls were still in force, to an annual rate 
of more than $900 million towards the end of 1957. Another 
$3 billion, or three times as much, is spent every year on 
Operating expenses by the churches ; this is about one per 
cent of the country’s disposable personal income. 

The new buildings are going up almost exclusively in the 
suburbs. In the big cities a certain number of major 
churches, such as St Patrick’s and St Thomas’s on New 


York’s Fifth Avenue, are maintained for reasons of prestige, © 


chiefly to serve visitors from out of town. Along the eastern 
seaboard, from the Old South Meeting House in Boston to 
Trinity Church in the shadows of Lower Manhattan’s sky- 
scrapers to St Michael’s in Charleston, the historic churches 
are carefully preserved, as are the seventeenth century mis- 
sions on the Pacific coast. Occasionally, a city church— 
Riverside in New York is an example—retains its character 
as the centre of a community in which members know one 
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another. But the lot of many urban churches, as their 
former parishioners move away to the suburbs, is to be 
deconsecrated and sold for secular uses or pulled down to 
make way for an office building. 

The rate of attrition has been even more conspicuous in 
the rural areas where there has been a rapid decline of 
population. In the less productive farm areas two, three 
or even four churches are having to share a clergyman, with 
services monthly, bi-monthly, or at staggered hours. The 
rural churches have not been able to take advantage of the 
opportunities for consolidation provided by the automobile 
as the rural schools have ; loyalty to a particular building— 
heartstrings are often drawn by its adjacent cemetery— 
makes congregations reluctant to change. 

But anywhere near a city, today’s farm is often tomorrow’s 
new suburb. Many areas that were classified as rural only 
yesterday are the very places where the boom in church 
building is now the greatest. In these former farm areas, 
the scale of building shows that the old expression, God’s 
acre, is obsolete: four to five acres are regarded as about the 
least that are needed for a modern layout. The task before 
church architects today—and the amount of work available 
in this field has produced many specialists—is not to design 
a sanctuary alone. In complexity, it resembles the task of 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
AS % OF TOTAL POPULATION 
LESS NEGROES * 
PERCENT 
(__] Unaer 30-0 45-01059-9 
30:0 to 44-9 PA 60-0 0749 


MB 75.0 and over 


The national average was 54-6%— 
29% Protestant 
2!1-9% Roman Catholic 
37% Jewish 


* The Negro population was subtracted from the total because 
the figures for church membership do not include the major 
Negro denominations since no statistics were received from them. 


Source : National Council of ‘Churches. Based on 1950 Census. 


the builders of the abbeys of the middle ages much more 
closely than that of church architects since the Reformation, 
for the plan includes most of the facilities required for 
medieval corporate living, from refectory to necessarium. 
True, instead of the ambulatory, there will be a car park, 
and the dormitory will provide only for sleeping infants 
deposited with the nursery service by parents attending 
church. But there will be administrative offices, kitchens, 
a library, the choir room and the vestry, and, above all, an 
expanse of Sunday school rooms beyond the dreams of a 
teaching order. 

The church will be designed to serve some 800 members 
and their children, which is about the number that can be 
accommodated conveniently in one edifice or served by the 
combination of clergyman, director of Christian education, 
and office secretariat that makes up the normal professional 
staff in Protestant churches. (In Roman Catholic parishes, 
both the numbers of communicants and the numbers of 
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priests are greater.) Even so, two services, at 9.30 and 11.0, 
are likely to be required on an average Sunday morning ; on 
special occasions, such as Christmas and Easter, a public 
address system, indoors and out, is necessary to pipe the 
celebration to worshippers for whom there is no room. 


The cost of such a project can come very easily to 
$300 or $500 million, not including such increasingly 
common extras as air-conditioning or a carillon, and 
even perhaps not including a steeple ; modern congregations 
divide sharply on the subject of steeples. The collecting 
of funds of this order usually presents no great difficulty. 
Specialists in money-raising, who have appeared as personal 
incomes and the demands of good causes upon them have 
mounted, are employed with increasing frequency. For a 
fixed retainer or a percentage of the total subscribed, they 
come to a community to direct the drive. In the solicita- 
tion of gifts, emphasis is put on the tax-exempt status of 
money given to religious institutions, and use is made of 
the habit of instalment buying to which about one American 
family in two is already conditioned. Payments spread 
over three years make substantial pledges look much smaller 
to the giver, and the full employment to which all Americans 
under middle age have been accustomed so far makes this 
type of commitment seem reasonable to the signer ot the 
pledge, and acceptable both to the finance committee that 
receives it, and to the banker who in return for a mortgage 
advances funds to pay the contractor. 

Religious bodies are increasingly engaged in raising 
money for new plant before they actually need it. The 
present recession has postponed some schemes but most 
American enterprises of all kinds make their forward plans 
to fit a growing economy, and churches in the suburbs, 
where the birthrate is increasing so conspicuously, have 
special reasons for doing so. At the moment, every mem- 
ber of the Presbyterian Church is being asked to give one 
day’s wages for building churches, over and above his 
current pledge. 

Americans today are apparently much more willing to 
contribute to the building and maintenance of churches than 
they are to support other community activities. The Com- 
munity Chest and United Givers Funds, through which 
most areas now raise their money for charities, have been 
experiencing increasing difficulty in reaching their goals in 
recent years. One possible explanation may lie in the 
vigorous efforts of the suburban churches to provide a sense 
of community for their members. In a new suburb, every 
one is a stranger, and the mobility characteristic of American 
life causes constant turnover even among the new arrivals. 
To relieve this sense of loneliness, many suburban churches 
appoint members to call on any newly arrived family of their 
denomination, and introduce it to its neighbours. At the 
church itself, organisations for people of all ages, children, 
young people, young adults and senior members exert them- 
selves to make participants in the service feel at home. 
(This can be overdone—one newcomer remarked of a 
reception committee : “I had not expected to need a hostess 
in the house of my Father.”) 

To some extent, what the surburban church is supplying 
is more a sense of human community than a sense of reli- 
gious community. Theology hardly figures in church life ; 
few members could give much account of any doctrinal 
difference between their church and the others. With the 
raising of incomes during the last twenty years, even the 
social differences which used to draw lines of distinction 
between Protestant denominations have been blurred—it 
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used to be said that a Methodist is a Baptist who can read, 
a Presbyterian, a Methodist who has made some money, 
and an Episcopalian, a Presbyterian who has been accepted 
socially. 

What is communicated is a kind of standardised goodness, 
but little of the tragic sense of life, little of awe or majesty. 
Yet the mounting figures of membership, the generous 
financial support, the full sanctuaries and the bursting Sun- 
day schools show that the church is an institution which is 
winning increasing approval. 


Buy American Oil 


IL producers in Texas, restricted to only eight days’ 
QO output in April, appear unimpressed by the Admini- 
stration’s latest move to tighten the “ voluntary ” restrictions 
on petroleum imports. The lowering of the ceiling on 
imports of crude oil into the East Coast by 58,000 barrels 
a day is designed to bring them down to 713,000 barrels 
a day by September Ist ; this is equivalent to 12 per cent 
of domestic production east of the Rockies during the past 
three months. But this latest reduction would permit an 
increase of less than 1 per cent in the present restricted 
level of domestic output, which is still running 1,500,000 
barrels a day below the peak achieved during the Suez 
shortage. Unless there is an unexpectedly sharp recovery 
in oil demand in the United States, therefore, the pressure 
in Congress for “ mandatory” controls will be resumed 
with renewed vigour; its real object will be to ensure 
more severe cuts in imports, not merely compliance with 
the present “voluntary” quotas which the domestic 
producers consider too liberal. Figures showing that, for 
the first time since 1943, the total proved reserves of oil 
in the United States declined fractionally in 1957 strengthen 
the argument of domestic producers that even the present 
level of imports discourages exploration for new sources 
of petroleum within the United States. 

Despite the publicity given to the three importers who 
have so far failed to comply with their “voluntary” 
quotas, imports of crude oil, into both east and west coasts, 
are running below the limits set. Doubts about compliance 
are less likely to arise in future because the Administration 
is to deny contracts to supply government agencies to any 
importer who fails to observe his quota—though, as the 
critics have been quick to point out, this would still not 
affect any renegade importer who chose to do without 
government contracts. No quotas have been placed on 
imports of refined products. But these will be affected 
by the President’s revocation of the exemption from the 
Buy American Act which has previously been allowed for 
oil imports. 

This Act prohibits government agencies from buying 
foreign goods, unless similar goods are not available in the 
United States at “ reasonable prices.” Interpretations have 
varied, but normally domestic goods are considered 
“reasonably ” priced if they are not more than 6 to 10 
per cent dearer than the imported product. If these were 
the price differentials applied to oil, the Act might provide 
little assistance to domestic producers, as most foreign 
suppliers could undercut American prices by more than 
this. But if, as some reports suggest, government agencies 
are told to allow a wider price differential, or even not to 
take prices into account at all, they might have to stop 
buying imported oil entirely. 
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ie Madiicilr a Soles Orhacrdinary i ca 


a William Rootes, Chairman of both the Rootes Group 
and the Dollar Export Council, is a salesman extraordinary. 
To support Rootes own world-wide selling organisation, 
Sir William uses the persuasive power of international advertising to help 
pre-sell automotive markets. It’s hardly surprising that the 
Rootes Group are among Britain’s leading exporters. 
Time, The Weekly Newsmagazine, New Bond St., London W.1. Grosvenor 4080 


MADE IN BRITAIN...SOLD AROUND THE WORLD... advertised in TIME! 
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Steel at the Bottom? 


HE production of steel fell again at the end of March, 

bringing to a funereal close one of the most depressing 
three-month periods in the industry’s history. Last week’s 
output was estimated at 1,363,000 tons, equal to §0.§ per 
cent of capacity, and was the lowest for nearly six years, 
apart from the strike in July, 1956. Moreover, much of 
the restricted production of recent weeks has gone unsold, 
piling up at warehouses and mills; furnaces are being 
banked all over the country, and nearly half the industry’s 
workers are either unemployed or on short hours. The 
steel companies believe they are at the bottom of the valley ; 
but many feel that the peaks on the other side are a long 
way off. Steel production and shipments are sensitive indi- 
cators of the health of the economy ; they often lead the way 
downward in a slump, since manufacturers planning cut- 
backs in production cancel their purchases of steel and use 
up existing stocks. Some steelmakers fell that this liquida- 
tion of stocks has nearly run its course, and that new orders 
will begin to appear soon. But the majority are more pessi- 
mistic ; they see little hope of any real recovery before the 
third quarter of the year. 

In support of this they point gloomily to automobile pro- 
duction, which is still far below that of last year—although 
it has _ increased 
slightly in recent 
weeks. Automobiles 
use about one-fifth 
of the steel pro- | 200 
duced, and the con- 
sequent relationship 
between the outputs 150 
of the two industries 
may be seen from 125 
the accompanying 
chart. At present 
motor manufac- 75 
turers have large 
supplies of steel in 50 
relation to their pro- 
duction and none of 
the companies seems 0 
likely to step up 1955 1956 
buying in the near 
future. Indeed, help 
from this quarter is not generally expected until late 
summer, when the 1959 models go into production ; the 
only optimistic note is that representatives of the United 
Automobile Workers’ union, which opened negotiations for 
a new contract with the General Motors Corporation last 
week, have promised to do their best to avoid a strike which 
would further retard production in this already depressed 
industry. 

The prospects of other big customers of the steel industry 
are also disappointing ; the expected seasonal improvement 
in Construction has not yet materialised, and makers of farm 
machinery, household appliances, heavy industrial equip- 
ment, and railway rolling stock are not buying in their usual 
amounts. The sole glimmer of hope in recent weeks has 
come from the machine tool industry, which reported 
increased orders for both February and March. But the rise 
which this forecasts may not benefit steel for some time 
since orders for new machine tools customarily come well in 
advance of any intended increase in manufacturing activity. 
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Mrs Mop Incorporated 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NEW YORK 


T five o’clock each evening New York’s working popu- 
lation wearily boards the undergrounds, buses and 
suburban trains, leaving behind in the business districts of 
the city the inevitable by-product of their labours—a vast 
accumulation of dirt and rubbish. At the end of any day 
the office buildings, streets and other public places in the 
city are inundated with discarded newspapers and bits and 
pieces of scrap, cigarette ends, chewing gum and a thou- 
sand-and-one other forms of dirt. By the next morning 
the city is sparkling and fairly clean, waiting for the process 
to begin again. For each evening an army of men and 
women, using as their weapons brooms, mops, vacuum 
cleaners and scrubbing brushes, begin a relentless and 
never-ending, but virtually unseen, war on New York’s dirt. 
These daily spring cleaners are the employees of the 
dozen or so giant maintenance corporations in the city 
which are ready and able to perform any and every service 
for their clients, including electrical work and carpentry, 
general repairing, heating and air-conditioning service and 
maintenance, plumbing, painting and sandblasting. In fact, 
they take care of every aspect of a company’s business 
except the actual business itself and are satisfied if they can 
just “stay even” in what they admit is never a winning 
battle against dirt. 

By far the largest and most diversified of these concerns 
is the Allied Maintenance Corporation. Based on the 
Empire State Building—one of its clients—it sends out a 
daily force of more than 5,000 men and women to take 
care of the Statue of Liberty, the New York Daily Mirror 
Building, Saks Fifth Avenue, Abercrombie & Fitch and 
many other department stores, the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Station, the three mid-town airline terminals as well as 
Idlewild and LaGuardia Airports, the Yankee Stadium and 
hundreds of other structures. In return, its clients as a 
whole pay Allied Maintenance more than $25 million for 
its services every year. While most other maintenance firms 
have limited themselves mainly to providing cleaning ser- 
vices in specific metropolitan areas, Allied has been expand- 
ing and diversifying its activities through the years. The 
company was founded in 1888 to deal with the lamps on 
the Pennsylvania Railroad’s trains, but soon moved into 
cleaning stores, buildings and even the more luxurious 
mansions along Fifth Avenue (this has since been aban- 
doned and Allied no longer cleans private houses) and, 
much more recently, airports, fifteen of them, from Gander, 
Newfoundland, to Fort Worth, Texas. 


N the process of minding other people’s business, Allied 
I now tackles any and all types of jobs. At airports it 
not only cleans the terminals and hangars, but also scours 
the aircraft themselves, repairs engines, takes care of 
luggage, mans and even develops various fuelling systems, 
washes dishes and runs sightseeing tours. For many of its 
clients it supplies doormen and guards, works lifts and 
provides information. For its customers at sports stadiums, 
Allied collects tickets, runs the scoreboards, paints and 
cleans, mows the grass, and has developed new and tough 
varieties of grass which will withstand the continual pound- 
ing of athletes day after day. 

The biggest portion of its business is still cleaning and 
its experiences in this field pretty much parallel, on a larger 
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scale, those of the other maintenance concerns across the 
country. Each evening its staff in New York alone mops, 
sweeps, scours, scrubs, dusts and polishes more than 52 
million square feet of building space. Every year it wears 
out more than 16,000 brooms and brushes ; uses up more 
than 19,000 pounds of mopheads, 20,000 pounds of clean- 
ing cloths, and 160,000 pounds of powdered detergents. 
In cleaning up after the millions: who daily dirty 
a city the size of New York, the maintenance cor- 
porations constantly run into situations with which the 
available types of cleaning equipment cannot deal. In the 
past few years alone, Allied has been forced, in order to 
accomplish its jobs as cheaply and quickly and efficiently 
as possible, to develop new weapons and variations on old 
ones. It has produced an enormous vacuum cleaner to take 
care of miles of carpeting in department stores—it calls this 
instrument a “doodlebug”; in order to clean the steps 
of escalators quickly it worked out a new type of brush. 
Through time and motion studies, the company has dis- 
covered the ideal length of a broom handle, what is the 
most satisfactory material for a mophead and the best way 
of cleaning venetian blinds: they should be taken down 
and dumped into a bath of cleaning solvents. 


Too Good to Govern 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


MERICAN social-psychologists, having documented the 
personality of the business executive in great detail, are 
now turning their attention to a different type of executive, 
the federal civil servant. Their preliminary observations— 
the first fruits of a projected full-scale study—were presented 
recently by Professor Norman Martin, a sociologist at the 
University of Chicago, to the university’s annual symposium 
on human development. A projective personality test was 
given to a hundred civil servants in, roughly, the “ middle 
management” range; men earning between $7,000 and 
$12,000 a year and mostly between 35 and §0 years old. 
These federal government officials, Professor Martin said, 
were not the heartless, dictatorial bureaucrats of the popular 
image. They are “nice guys—perhaps too nice to fit the 
executive mould.” 

Their ability to organise is high, but their capacity for 
decision is somewhat handicapped by their strong desire 
for security and their intellectual approach ; they tend to see 
all sides of a question and to be analytical. While the 
business executive is said to know what he is and what he 
wants, and to have well-developed techniques for getting 
it, the civil servant, especially in the middle ranks, lacks this 
sense of identity and purpose. “Instead of conviction, 
there is doubt.” He is only moderately ambitious and does 
not have the businessman’s urge to be mobile ; he may want 
to change, but he does not do it. While a businessman 
fears that he may not succeed, the civil servant seems to 
fear that he has already failed. 

Again, while the business executive’s attitude to authority 
is positive and constructive, the civil servant’s is negative. 
He tends to manipulate a situation to thwart the dictates of 
authority but he does not arrogate authority to himself. 
While the businessman models himself mainly on his 
superiors, the civil servant is guided by his colleagues of 
similar rank and his subordinates ; these he sees in a warm 
glow, and this may circumscribe his loyalty to the larger 
organisation, the agency and the department. “ It may lead 
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to choices of action which benefit his immediate work group, 
but which are not necessarily in the best interest of the 
Organisation and the public.” Because he is highly 
frustrated and unsure of his aims, he tends to strike out ; 
“activity and aggression, however, do not pay off. In the 
end, the only answer is conformity.” 

It may well be, said Professor Martin, that a number of 
different types would emerge from a full-scale study ; the 
pilot study itself indicated that the higher the rank of the 
civil servant, the closer he resembles the business executive. 
Further study of the man, and also of his job, might not 
only qualify prevailing notions of the kind of people the 
federal service requires but might also suggest ways in 
which the government, the largest American business, could 
get the best out of the executives it has. 


States Without Interest 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN COLORADO 


MERICAN states are usually as hard pressed for funds as 
A anyone else, but many of them are forced to keep 
an untapped source of money in their own back gardens. 
For many of them have what amounts in the aggregate to 
billions of dollars of inactive funds lying idle in local banks 
earning little or no interest, even though the states in 
question may be borrowing money for their other needs at 
current rates—to the benefit of no one but the banks. In 
1956 some 18 states, bound by custom or law or, in some 
cases, by constitutional prohibition, were still receiving no 
interest at all on state funds deposited in banks for no 
matter how long a term. Six of them were also precluded 
from investing these funds even in federal government 
securities. The situation of course varies widely from state 
to state and some administer their long-term funds as 
shrewdly as any private investor. . 

In Kansas, as in some other states, the custom of charging 
no interest on inactive state accounts was inaugurated in 
1937 to “ help the banks ” during the depression. In 1956 
attempts to remedy this were only partly successful in over- 
coming the powerful influence of the bankers on the State 
Legislature, but a new law at least provided that, while 
one-fifth of any state-owned deposit must be held in a check- 
ing account paying no interest, the other four-fifths might 
draw up to 1 per cent. The result is that Kansas taxpayers 
earned some $560,000 last year on the $70 million deposited 
in the state’s name—but they could have earned another 
$1,500,000 if the banks had paid the state the commercial 
interest rate on savings. In 1956 Missouri voters managed 
to change the constitutional provision which prevented the 
state from earning any interest on its deposits. But the 
state law which followed limited the interest payable to 
I per cent by providing that no state funds in Missouri 
might be deposited for more than thirty days—and federally 
insured banks may only pay I per cent on thirty-day 
deposits. 

In Colorado there has recently beén a more successful 
revolt. The state was found to have $27 million on loan 
to 142 banks at 1 per cent a year on contracts which com- 
pelled the money to stay there for a minimum of a year. 
State officials told the banks that, unless they would pay 
at least 3 per cent, the money would be put into short-term 
securities of the federal government, which at that time were 
paying more than 3 per cent. The difference in interest 
was enough to earn the state another $500,000 a year. 





T had been foreseen that the Conservative gains in 
Monday’s elections would deserve the name of a sweep, 
but very few had expected such an overwhelming triumph. 
Four provinces returned nothing but Conservative members. 
Quebec elected twice as many Conservatives as Liberals— 
something which has not happened since the days of Sir 
John Macdonald between 1867 and 1882. The Social 
Credit party lost all its seats in the federal parliament, where 
since 1935 it has held a minimum of ten, and recently nearer 
twenty. The CCF (socialist) party, which had cherished 
some hope of replacing the Liberals as the official opposition, 
was cut down from 25 to eight seats, and all its principal 
stalwarts, including Mr Coldwell, have been defeated. Mr 
Coldwell will be greatly missed, for he has deservedly en- 
joyed great respect among all parties. The entire opposition 
will occupy little more than one-third of the seating on the 
opposition side of the House of Commons ; subject to the 
final official figures, it looks like having only 55 members— 
47 Liberals and eight CCF. 

No Canadian parliament in history has ever been so one- 
sided. The only one that came near this top-heavy govern- 
ment majority was that elected in 1949 when Mr St 
Laurent first led the Liberals to the polls. Organisation 
will now be the Conservatives’ compelling need, and it will 
require talents different from the inspiring oratory which 
won votes and even from the “dedication” which Mr Diefen- 
baker again pledged in his television talk on election night. 
More than 200 Conservative MPs, representing either all 
or most of the constituencies in every province except New- 
foundland, will have very diverse interests to foster. One 
danger is that the cabinet will feel so secure that it will 
give only scanty consideration to backbenchers ; this almost 
inevitably ends by producing bored and listless men who 
may constitute a concealed time-bomb under the party’s 
future. The opposite danger is that such a large party 
caucus might come to dominate the cabinet’s policy planning, 
with the leaders always striving to reconcile the irreconcil- 
able views of different sections. 

This must end in the sort of government by pressure 
which Washington well knows under the name of log-rolling. 
But the main object of this election was to free the govern- 
ment from bondage to pressure groups. Mr Diefenbaker 
and his House leader, Mr Howard Green, may try to solve 
this problem by organising the backbenchers into a series 
of powerful committees, each studying some particular realm 
of policy. If they can achieve this successfully, they may 
give the backbenchers a sense of purpose and usefulness, 
and at the same time use their large majority to reconcile 
regional diversities of interest rather than exploit them. 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


FE lood-'T ide for Canada’s Tories 


FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT 





Some of the reasons for the Tory sweep obviously go 
back to the state of the public mind before June 1957. Far 
more people voted against the Liberals this time, but not 
because they liked Mr Lester Pearson less than Mr St 
Laurent and Mr C. D. Howe. Many of them believed last 
year that the Liberals had been in too long, but they either 
saw no chance of their being beaten or else they simply 
could not see the Conservatives as an alternative government. 
Now they have concluded that the Tories are no less effi- 
cient than the Liberals, and in some respects perhaps more 
so. No reason for going back to the Liberal regime was 
apparent, and every instinct of commonsense and fair play 
led the voters to say, “ Give the Tories a proper chance.” 

How much weight did the voters give to the new attitudes 
expressed by the Conservatives towards the Commonwealth 
and towards the United States ? If we knew that, we should 
know whether Canada is in fact undergoing a definite change 
of orientation. It is almost impossible to judge the influence 
of this factor. But at least it is self-evident that very few 
Canadians were scared by Mr Pearson’s warning that 
“rough talk” might provoke unfavourable American reac- 
tions. Moreover, the prevailing mood does not favour the 
Liberals’ habitual attempt to be “ buddies ” with Washing- 
ton ; and it does favour Mr Diefenbaker’s insistence on 
“ developing Canadian resources for Canadians.” 

By all odds the most surprising feature of the election 
returns is the Conservative capture of fifty seats in Quebec, 
where since 1935 they have never had more than a handful: 
the eight seats won in 1957 represented the peak. Here 
again, the reasons are too complex to be distinguishable in 
this short perspective. Among the influences at work must 
be included the same weariness with the Liberals’ long rue 
that swung the rest of Canada last year, but may then have 
been suppressed in Quebec out of loyalty to Mr St Laurent ; 
an undoubted desire to be on the winning side, which 
Quebec has repeatedly expressed, as though instinctively 
realising the danger of having a solid French-Canadian block 
out of step with the rest of Canada ; and the strong support 
for many Conservative candidates given by provincial 
organisers of Mr Duplessis’s National Union party. The 
importance of this help varied from constituency to con- 
stituency. It was always based on local (or at most district) 
organisation. There was no alliance between Mr Duplessis 
and Mr Diefenbaker, and Mr Duplessis was never publicly 
committed to the support of the Conservatives. Neverthe- 
less, he has his provincial machine under very direct and 
personal control. He certainly cannot have disapproved 
of what it did, though his own provincial interests would 
presumably have been better served by having the central 
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government in Ottawa a good deal less secure than this one 
will be. 

In the long term, the most intriguing speculation is 
whether this vote means anything like the final demise of 
the “conscription bogey” which has given the federal 
Liberal party a virtual monopoly of Quebec votes since 1917, 
has almost completely suppressed the old “ bleu ” tradition 
of French-Canadian Conservatism and seriously distorted 
the logic of federal politics. The inclusion of a large block 
of Quebec members in the bosom of the Liberal party was 
always basically contradictory, for they were always far to 
the right of members from other parts of Canada who took 
the party’s title seriously and wanted to make it liberal 
with a small “1” as well as a large one. The reduction of 
the Liberals’ Quebec contingent to 25 will help Mr Pearson 
to restore the small “1” liberal principles, as is his declared 
purpose—though Quebec still supplies more than half the 
Liberal MPs. 

Another subject for speculation is raised by the new kind 
of approach to Quebec made by Mr Diefenbaker. He went 
much further than any previous political leader has done 
towards putting the French-Canadians on the same footing 
as any other ethnic minority. He repeatedly said he wants 
no “hyphenated Canadians.” In his campaign speeches 
in the French language and in the French part of the post- 
victory telecast, he took care to praise the contribution made 
to Canada by other racial groups of neither British nor 
French stock. Obviously there is no implication that, say, 
Ukrainian should become the third official language, or that 
French should lose its position as an official language in the 
province of Quebec and in the federal parliament and courts, 
But the real nationalists of Quebec have always resented 
the suggestion that French-speaking Canadians were merely 
the largest of the minority groups. They see other groups 
being absorbed in the English-speaking majority: their 
object is to preserve their own identity. Yet Quebec has 
now given Mr Diefenbaker two-thirds of its federal repre- 

sentatives, not apparently resenting his talk about other 
ethnic groups nor the tone of his approach, which was far 
more aloof than the province has been accustomed to. Is 
it a temporary swing to ensure getting on the bandwagon, 
or does it indicate some fundamental underlying changes 
in Quebec thought ? 


FRANCE AT THE CROSSROADS 


I—The Nord and the 
Common Market 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


IVEN the impotence of government in Paris and Algiers, 

the mood of French public opinion at home will be 
one of the cardinal political points in the coming months. 
It is not entirely made up of Algerian complexes. Indeed, 
the paradox in France today is the contrast between the 
senility of politics and the rejuvenation of economic life 
and outlook. The effects of recent expansion are profound, 
and must finally have political consequences. To try to 


assess some of these effects and consequences, your corre- 
spondent has been in Lille, on the first leg of a modest 
Tour de France. 

How real is the economic renaissance as seen from this 
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French Manchester ? Lille’s patent prosperity, witnessed 
to in daytime by crammed streets, pavements and shops, 
at night by its massed neon lights, proclaims it as one of 
the marches of the middle kingdom whose spiritual capitals 
are Brussels and Diisseldorf. The natural test of French 
renewal is whether-such a region is ready to meet the 
common market with confidence. A minatory wail went 
up when M. Gaillard visited the area some weeks ago: 
there would be disaster, the Nord would lose its vitality, 
or be drawn by the magnet of Antwerp into the Belgian 
fold unless the Lille-Dunkirk canal were immediately 
widened. . . . But in fact, the industrialists do not seem 
really alarmed. 

The most go-ahead among them privately welcome the 
goad of the common market. They seem quite prepared to 
draw the bonds closer with Belgium—after all, the Nord is 
geologically the French end of the south Belgian coal- 
field. The textile employers, when asked what agreements 
they éxpect in the common market, admit only to “ pre- 
liminary contacts” with Belgian rivals ; but people who 
should know say 
they are looking 
for chances to buy 
themselves into Bel- 
gian firms. At semi- 
official levels, the 
first contacts have 
been taken with the 
Governor of the 
Belgian Hainault. 
As for the Germans, 
the area has for long 
had close contact 
with them, and considering how unpleasant some of them 
were, there is an astonishing lack of bitterness. Here, too, 
agreements seem to be in the offing. 


Agreements or not, in the early sixties, the common 
market will force the area to face the ‘problems which 
would in any case be forced on it through the arrival at 
the labour exchange of France’s abounding postwar babies. 
Regional studies show that while the Nord’s birthrate is 
twice the high French average, the rate of growth of its 
present industries—mainly textiles, coal and traditional 
engineering—will only be half the national norm. This 
underlines the Nord’s problems: rich though it is, its 
industries are the kings of yesterday’s economy rather than 
of tomorrow’s. It produces half France’s wool and coal, 
a third of its cotton ; and though it also produces 4o per 
cent of its tractors, 25 per cent of its steel and much of 
its chemicals, its engineering is more developed in old lines, 
like railway rolling stock, than in new ones like machine 
tools, electronics or aircraft. To face the common market, 
it must modernise its existing industries. But this, by 
somewhat reducing employment, will increase the need to 
implant new ones to employ the young. 


BELGIUM 
Brussels. 





The problem is not insoluble: it is a matter of creating 
20,000 new jobs a year after 1961, in an area which already 
employs over a million people. But it will require vigour 
and foresight, all the more since present labour shortages 
conceal the coming problem, and discourage new industries 
from coming in from the overloaded Paris area. A start 
has been made. The depressed cotton town of Fourmies, 
for instance, has been almost entirely reconverted by the 
arrival of an electronics firm, of Bendix washing machines, 
and other light engineering plant—mostly from the Paris 
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area. In Roubaix, some empty textile mills are being turned 
over to plastics or chemicals. But progress is still slow. 

As for the common market, it will hit industries differ- 
ently. Coal and steel, already in the coal and steel com- 
munity, have nothing to fear. In fact, impending shortages 
of coal (in a coal-producing area) are driving the expanding 
stee] industry to set up a major plant shortly at Dunkirk. 
French steel, in search of cheaper raw material imports, 
is for the first time migrating to the coast in the wake of 
its American, British and German rivals. But textiles and 
even some big engineering firms which have not been so 
we]] managed as they might have been—and together they 
employ 40 per cent of the region’s labour—will have to 
make bigger reforms. 

The textile industries have, admittedly, made a con- 
siderable effort to modernise already—as in the recession 
of 1952-54, for instance, when 45 out of 256 cotton spin- 
ning mills closed down. One informed guess is that a 
third of the firms, especially in wool, are now able to meet 
any competition. Most firms, indeed, seem to think that 
having weathered so many world crises, they will safely 
ride out the common market as well. For many of them, 
this may be over-optimistic ; especially for the smaller ones. 
These suffer more than bigger companies from the old- 
fashioned distributive system, dominated by the Paris 
traders, who break up rather than group orders and hamper 
mass production and specialisation. The traders are strongly 
entrenched, as four wool firms which recently tried to by- 
pass them discovered. There will also have to be some 
mergers, if only because the capital market is such that only 
the biggest firms can launch loans. The obstacle here is 
the number of family-owned firms; families are always 
reluctant to yield up personal control. But wool at least 
does not seem to fear the common market (appreciably less 
than it fears Japanese or Uruguayan imports), and even 
cotton is less apprehensive for the future than Lancashire. 


* 


This relative confidence assumes that the common market 
will “harmonise conditions of competition ”—though the 
more intelligent industrialists seem less concerned today 
with old war-cries like “equal social charges” than with 
fiscal and financial policies that favour investment. One 
even said that “the problems of the common market are 
not those of France and Germany and Italy, but of the 
common market and the outside world.” Yet he, like all 
his peers, was adamant against the free trade area. This 
was not because the French were only looking for safe- 
guards, he said, “ though we are not angels and are certainly 
influenced by protectionism. But it is also a question of the 
conditions in which markets are opened. Britain asks for 
our markets, but keeps those of the Commonwealth shut, 
excludes agriculture, and maintains separate tariffs. People 
here are even saying that only the British could have thought 
up such a one-sided arrangement.” One informant thought 
some of the employers’ objections might be filed down in 
the course of negotiations, but such phrases from a par- 
ticularly scrupulous man show that opposition to the free 
trade area is far from merely tactical. 

One’s final impression of the Nord is that it carries too 
big a past to be quite free in its future movements ; but 
that it has a broad enough back and sufficient mental 
resources not. to be unduly weighed down by this. The 
most striking sign of vitality is the new awareness of long- 
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term problems. One employers’ representative pointed out 
that four years ago he would not have had a single one of 
the figures or studies of regional problems that he was quot- 
ing now. Some woollen factories began in 1950 a series of 
comparisons of productivity which has spread to Belgium 
and even Britain and today involves 80 firms: to the 
secretive French industrialists of yesteryear (too many of 
whom still survive) this would have been unthinkable. The 
new spirit must not be exaggerated ; as one observer said, 
“most people agree in principle, but their principles don’t 
always command their practice.” A recession due to 
political upheavals, or a sudden end to the Fourth Republic’s 
financial rake’s progress, might well break the impetus of 
change. But the last four years have undoubtedly brought 
to the Nord an awareness of the advantages of an expanding 
economy, and some younger men who are unlikely to forget 
them. This is something France has not really had for fifty 
years, and which rising population and the common market 
should confirm. 


(To be continued) 


Tanganyika Moves 
Forward—I 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


T is a European in Nairobi who is a polyglot mimic 
of genius. He can fill a cinema with the three races 
and make them roll about with laughter. One of his best 
turns is the recently immigrant housewife trying to order 
the food in Swaheli. His social value is more and more 
appreciated by the palefaces on whom the awareness is 
dawning that they bore the Africans to death. - Half the 
political trouble lies there. The old European pioneers were 
different. “ Honoured strangers ” such as Livingstone and 
Schweitzer ; all the great missionaries and explorer- 
scientists ; the semi-pirates like Rhodes or Harry Johnston: 
all of them were numinous figures who did what they chose 
and held the Africans spellbound. The present discontent 
in East Africa and elsewhere in the continent is quite un- 
mysterious. Without resorting to Jung, still less to Lenin, 
we can say that Africans feel depressed: the old life has 
gone and nothing genuinely human has replaced it. 

Tanganyika, however, is so different from the run-of-the- 
mill colonies that one can already speak of it as a growing 
African country. The Germans opened it up in truly 
surgical fashion in the ‘nineties, and the British then let it 
Stagnate in tropical silence between the wars. Almost 
nothing happened until Mr John Strachey and Mr Leslie 
Plummer (as he then was) planted groundnuts. When their 
armies were evacuated, the African population could look 
at the primeval scene with equanimity. Sir Edward Twin- 
ing was in his castle ; the chiefs were in their houses ; the 
district officers were in their offices ; and nobody had inter- 
fered very much. . Dar-es-Salaam had been put on the map 
and a few new roads (but no new railways) built. Above all, 
there were only some 20,000 Europeans in the whole vast 
country. 

In the last eight years Tanganyika’s economy has made 
great advances, which will be analysed in a second article. 
Two features seem politically important: the great increase 
in the earnings of rural Africans and the tribal and co- 
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operative character of African agricultural enterprise. Since 
1948 the revenue of native treasuries has increased nearly six- 
fold.' The brightest stars are the Kilimanjaro Native Co- 
operative Union (Chagga Tribe), which last year sold its 
coffee crop for £3 million, and the Sukuma, near Mwanza, 
who are making casual fortunes out of cotton. The Mwanza 
cotton-growers have lately formed a co-operative society to 
bargain with the Indians who own all the ginneries. Under 
European guidance, the arrangements are working well, and 
if now and again a secretary decamps with the funds. this 
is considered a price well worth the paying. Where, as on 
Kilimanjaro, prosperous Africans are loyal to the tribal 
council and to a highly educated and hard-working chief, 
there is African local self-government with a minimum of 
British rule from the centre. 

Only a few rural areas enjoy these conditions ; for 
instance, the Morogoro-Kilosa, Iringa and Chunya-Mbeya 
regions have such agricultural wealth, although on a smaller 
scale. Vast tracts of the country, especially in western and 
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central province, have nothing but native subsistence agri- 
culture, and barely that. There, naturally, the chiefs are 
stagnant and the district officer the real leader of the com- 
munity. Only irrigation could change the complexion of 
these regions, and even then it will not be easy to accustom 
the Africans in them to change their type of culture. 

A third type of agricultural organisation is the sisal 
plantation, which is at present entirely European-owned and 
managed. The industry, which is concentrated on alienated 
land in Tanga province, is, with the railways and docks, the 
most explosive element in Tanganyika. This, however, is 
not saying very much. The labour force is casual labour 
from the: poorer parts of Tanganyika and other African 
territories. It is discontented with its wages and with the 
refusal of some of the growers to recognise unionisation. 
But the Tanganyikan Federation of Labour, which was 
founded in 1955, has formed a plantation workers’ union, 
and it is a matter of time, so it considers, before its officials 
will be permitted to organise in the camps themselves. Sisal 
is vital to Tanganyika, and its culture needs a lot of capital 
and skill. The political question is to what extent Africans 
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will soon be able to take their place in the direction and 
ownership of the industry. a= 

Unlike the Belgians, the Boers and the Portuguese,. the. 
British are introducing democracy into all their African 
territories. In Tanganyika the policy has run into difficul-.., 
ties. Any nascent parties have to deal with Africans with 
the diverse backgrounds already described, with a thousand 
or two scattered farmers of different European races (referred 
to by the Governor as “the peasants”), with the Indian 
shop-keepers in the few smallish towns and with the mer- 
chants of Dar-es-Salaam, including a few Ismaili grandees. : 

These people are separated by huge distances, with com- 
munications so sparse that it is hard to speak of Tanganyika 
as a political unit at all. Despite these obstacles, Sir Edward... ; 
Twining, who has governed Tanganyika since 1949, has 
persisted in his plan of establishing multi-racial democracy. 
This should exist at several levels of government and in 
industry itself. The Governor’s position has been adopted - 
in spirit by the vast majority with the result that racial 
tension is as absent from his territory as it is from Ethiopia. 
But that does not mean that he or anyone else has succeeded 
in creating a tri-racial party or, indeed, any vigorous political 
group. 

Such, indeed, was the purpose of the United Tanganyika 
party, invented in the Governor’s study a few years back. 
Today the party’s president, Mr Ivor Bayldon, and chairman, 
Sheikh Hussein, admit a relative failure. There are only 
about 1,000 subscribing members; Europeans are dis- 
inclined to put up candidates ; the Indians are sitting on 
the fence ; and the Africans, if they go to anything, are apt 
to go to TANU, the Tanganyika African National Union, 
led by Mr Julius Nyerere. 

If Mr Nyerere (educated by the American Fathers of the 
Holy Ghost and at Edinburgh University) were a less charm- 
ing personality ; if TANU were racialist and aggressive ; if 
it had a million instead of 150,000 to 200,000 members ; 
then the UTP would have a rallying point, as had General 
de Gaulle’s Rassemblement. As things are, it has nothing 
much to bite on. The UTP leaders claim that their cause, 
which is the government’s, is frustrated by the district 
officers, who, when asked by Africans whether they should 
join, reply that “they have nothing to do with politics.” 
They also complain that the government itself preserves its 
civil service manners in the Legislative Council, thereby 
devitalising the political atmosphere. 

The Tanganyika African National Union has asked that 
there should be an unofficial majority on the Council, with 
the Governor retaining reserved powers. Elections should 
be under universal suffrage. Government policy, on the 
other hand, is for the election of ten constituency-members 
on a qualitative franchise under a system of cross-voting (in 
each constituency each voter votes for three persons of 
different race from among a number of candidates). These 
elections will be completed in the autumn of 1959, when 
there will be a constitutional committee to decide the future 
composition of the Legislative Council—that is, whether the 
elective system might be further extended ; whether, per- 
haps, an unofficial majority might be introduced. It is 
generally held that responsible government (with a genuine 
ministerial system) will be an intermediate target between 
the present civil service government and full democratic 
independence. It is easy to make fun of Tanganyikan semi- 
politics which are, indeed, mock-politics in preparation for 
the future. But the observer cannot but be impressed by 
the embryonic administration which includes a small élite 
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of African assistant ministers, two African district officers 
and thirty African assistant district officers. There are 
several African trade unionists of quality. Finally, the tradi- 
tional rulers of the country, the chiefs, who are vastly more 
prominent than in Kenya, fully intend to continue their 
functions. In the last year the representative chiefs have 
held two conventions in the manner of an upper house. 
Chief Marealle of the Chagga is, with Mr Julius Nyerere, 
the most forceful Tanganyikan politician. Both ably 
addressed the Trusteeship Council in New York last year. 

Unless some unforeseen malady attacks Tanganyika, it 
should become a model state in a most unhappy continent. 
But in order that this should happen, a certain type of 
economic development is most desirable, even if it is not 
absolutely indispensable. 

(To be concluded) 


Denmark on the Brink 


FROM OUR SCANDINAVIAN CORRESPONDENT 


N its approach to the three European market plans, 

Denmark resembles an apprehensive bather, stripped 
but still shivering on the brink. At the deep end, marked 
“Free Trade Area,” stands Mr Maudling making encourag- 
ing noises and proffering a lifebelt labelled “ agricultural 
concessions.” Beneath the sign “ Nordic Customs Union,” 
at the shallow end, the rest of the Scandinavian family 
clusters expectantly. A roped-off area between bears the 
inscription: “Common Market—Members Only.” Here 
the Six are splashing about happily, assuring each other, 
“It’s lovely once you’re in”; but despite vicious shoves 
from the farmers, Denmark hesitates to join them. 

The refusal of Denmark’s Socialist-led coalition to be 
stampeded into a decision as momentous as that on Nato 
finds general endorsement, except by the farmers. But the 
recent Folketing debate, that was intended to stimulate 
popular interest, failed lamentably. It was useful, however, 
in showing that Danish opinion, hitherto nebulous or non- 
existent, has crystallised in broad support for the free trade 
area. It was also happily timed. Since last May’s elections, 
when market plans were scarcely an issue, the press has 
given the topic immense coverage. Denmark’s Agricultural 
Council (representing larger farming interests) has emphati- 
cally advocated adherence to the Six, despite the increasing 
misgivings of small holders ; but the influential four-country 
Nordic Industrialists’ Association, and Danish organised 
labour, have pronounced solidly for the free trade area, 
although the textile industry has cold feet. Only three 
deputies advocated immediate accession to the common 
market ; several Liberals (representing agricultural consti- 
tuencies) and Conservatives, formerly vocal partisans of the 
Six, recanted. 

Hr. Krag, the minister of overseas trade, reiterated 
the advantages of “the big umbrella” beneath which 
Denmark’s chief trading partners, Britain and the Six, -as 
well as a Nordic customs union, could shelter. The Danes, 
he said, supported a multilateral, low-tariff system, particu- 
larly as the value of exports to non-OEEC countries had 
increased since before the war from Io to 26 per cent of 
the total. Denmark could not, however, open the flood- 
gates of industrial competition without compensatory agri- 
cultural concessions. Hr. Krag called Britain’s readiness 
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to modify its concept of an industrial free trade area “a 
considerable advance,” but criticised the imprecision of its 
agricultural proposals, While admitting Denmark’s dislike 
of imperial preference, Hr. Krag said the Danes would 
endorse a convention that recognised Britain’s special 
Commonwealth commitments. 

Hr. Dahlgaard, the minister of economic affairs, pointed 
out that the plans for a Nordic customs union would cover 
80 per cent of Scandinavian trade, excluding agriculture. 
Simultaneous membership of this “ liberal low-tariff club,” 
and a high-tariff common market was impracticable, but a 
Nordic union within the free trade area looked advan- 
tageous. Alone it could not solve Denmark’s problems, for 
Danish agricultural exports to Scandinavia are negligible. 
But Hr. Dahlgaard said that the block’s position as the 
largest European customer of both Britain and the Six 
would strengthen Scandinavia’s voice ; consequently, the 
four were urgently studying full internal trade liberalisation 
and Scandinavia’s role within a future free trade area. 

The 64,000 dollar question being the future of agricul- 
ture, the gravamen of Danish opposition charges is the 
government's alleged tepidness towards the common 
market. Their fears of Danish isolation, if the free trade 
area negotiations collapse, seem ill-founded, since the com- 
mon market expressly provides for new members, and 
Hr. Krag has tirelessly maintained personal contact. Argu- 
ments for the Six are superficially persuasive. For Denmark, 
Britain is a dwindling market, whereas the Six, with 165 
million inhabitants, is an expanding one. In 1938, Britain 
absorbed 70 per cent. of Danish agricultural exports, and 
the Six a quarter, against 46 and 35 per cent today. Yet, 
although the British market for Danish eggs has dis- 
appeared, Britain is still the Danes’ biggest customer for 
butter, and virtually the only one for bacon. The abrupt 
stop on Danish butter imports into Germany provided a 
salutary shock. 


* 


The benefits for Danish farmers in a “ managed ” 
market with minimum prices might prove illusory. A 
system that excludes the Danes’ best customer, Britain 
(thus inviting reprisals), and includes its worst agricultural 
and industrial competitors, Holland and Germany, is 


scarcely ideal. Danish labour distrusts supranational 
institutions, stresses the paradox of joining a primarily 
political grouping on economic grounds, and foresees an 
influx of low-paid foreign workers. Moreover, Russia’s 
antipathy to the Six carries weight with neutralists. Fears 
of becoming a “ German province,” and the difficulty of 
putting Scandinavian integration into reverse, make Danish 
accession to the Six, except from despair, improbable. 

Denmark alone among the members of OEEC pays no 
farm subsidies, condemns protection, and desires genuinely 
free trade in foodstuffs. Although industry’s share of 
export earnings grows by 2-3 per cent annually—from 
20 per cent before the war to 45 today—agriculture remains 
the economy’s mainstay. Danish anxieties, allayed by 
Britain’s conciliatoriness, have been reawakened by France’s 
new proposals ; but Italy’s compromise plan indicates that 
France’s common market partners may extract the sharpest 
teeth of its proposals. Nevertheless, the Danes foresee a 
show-down, although they still hope for an Anglo-French 
compromise. Mr Maudling has said: “It will be a dark 
day for Europe if negotiations break down” ; for Denmark 
it may be disastrous. 
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| FOR MOTORISTS who want luxury, economy, and 
value for money the automatic choice is FORD. Did 

you know, for instance, that a// Ford cars continu- 

ally enjoy improvements (the brand-new design of 

: Ford seating in the Consul, Zephyr and Zodiac is 
a case in point)? Did you also know that it costs 

far less to run a Ford than any other car? Take 

Price .. . a Ford costs less, yet offers more. 

Insurance . . . there are specially low rates for 

Ford owners. Running costs . . . lower again, with 

' low, uniform prices for Ford Service and spares. 
Resale value . . . a Ford fetches a higher price on 
resale or trade-in. In every respect it will pay you 
to see a Ford Dealer first when you're out to buy 
your new car. set ne 








CONSUL DE LUXE 


de Luxe, two-tone family car— 6-seater 
\q with a host of luxury fittings. 


OVERDRIVE — available on Zephyr and Zodiac 
saloons, convertibles and estate cars. 


’ FULLY AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSION — available 
on Zephyr and Zodiac saloons and estate cars. 


Ford Motor Company Limited - Dagenham 
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"ENGLISH ELECTRIC 


A large order for 

ENGLISH ELEcTRIC “‘Deltic”’ 
diesel-electric locomotives 
is being placed 

by British Railways. 
Powered by two 1,650-h.p. 
NAPIER “‘Deltic’”’ diesel 
engines, these are the most 
powerful single-unit 
diesel-electric locomotives 
in the world. 


The first locomotive 
of this type has already 
been in regular service 
with British Railways 
for two years, and for 
some months, on the 
London-Liverpool 
and London-Crewe 
runs, has been 
achieving some 4,000 
miles per week. 


BRINGING YOU BETTER LIVING 


ENGLISH ELECTRIC - VULCAN FOUNDRY - ROBERT STEPHENSON & HAWTHORNS 
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Safe for Expansion ? 


For two years, in Britain, the pressure of demand 
upon productive resources has been easing—partly 
as a result of disinflationary policies, partly as a 
result of maturing investment. This year, again, 
productive capacity is likely to grow more than 
demand at home and abroad for the goods and 
services Britain could supply ; and there is a good 
chance that prices may stop rising. But the country 


had overloaded the British economy in 1954- 
55 was steadily paying off. During the last five 
years, gross fixed investment rose from 14 per cent of 
the country’s total output to 17 per cent, and net invest- 
ment is now at the high rate of 9 per cent of the national 
income. ‘‘ Over the economy as a whole,” observes the 
Economic Survey this week, “ there has been a substan- 
tial increase in productive capacity . . . even investment 
which has taken the form of replacing existing plant 
and buildings must have improved the quality and thus 
the productive capacity of the United Kingdom stock of 
capital.” This steady growth of Britain’s power to pro- 
duce has been the one positive internal fact among the 
many economic frustrations of the past two-and-a-half 
years ; as much as any policy, this has 
strengthened the country’s “ ability to 
exert its influence on world economic 
affairs in a positive direction.” It may | 1000 
be significant that this year’s survey 
reverses the editorial pattern of the 
last six years and puts its record of the 
British internal economy, emerging 
from inflation, first—before turning 
to the world economy with which this 
country’s fortunes are inevitably 
bound up. 
Investment continued to expand at 
a high rate in 1957, but its pattern 
was changing and it will rise less 


"Tt eve 1956-57, the investment boom that 
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has managed to achieve a less inflationary climate 
than for several years only at a time when there are 
signs of deflation abroad. And Britain’s own grow- 
ing balance of payments surplus mirrors growing 
difficulties for our partners in the sterling area. In 
1958, however, the Treasury thinks these Common- 
wealth countries can draw down their sterling 
balances without imposing too great a strain. 


this year. The great surge of manufacturing investment 
came to an end ; over the whole year it rose by only 
3 per cent against 12 per cent in 1956, and by the end 
of the year, in real terms, was no higher than a year 
before. The big growth last year came in public invest- 
ment, though housjng, an important element here, con- 
tinued to decline. Investment in transport and com- 
munications rose by nearly a quarter, and in the nationa- 
lised fuel industries it went on rising. Since 1951 private 
fixed investment, other than in houses, has grown by 
nearly a half, and public investment by about a third. 
The financing of investment, inside and outside the 
economy, reflected the diversion of extra resources 
towards the public sector. Private persons, and even 
companies, were still saving more money than they 
invested ; so was the Government 
itself. But public corporations and 
local authorities were investing four 
times as much as they saved ; they 
remained heavy net borrowers from 
the rest of the economy. 

In 1957 as in 1956, the survey 
reckons, personal saving in all forms 
was of the order of 10-11 per cent of 
people’s income after tax. Personal 
incomes of all kinds rose by 54 per 
cent ; wages and salaries, which are 
about two-thirds of the whole, by 
6 per cent; but people spent only 
4} per cent more zban the year before. 
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The £1,639 million of personal saving which comes as a 
residual in the estimates, played a substantial part in the 
financing of investment: the moderation of extra 
demand for personal consumption, which in real terms 
is calculated to have risen by 2 per cent, helped to ease 
demand upon the country’s capacity. More than half 
the extra money people did spend still went to meet 
rising prices : but they did buy a good deal more cars, 
and durable household goods. 

Government expenditure on current account, also, 
went down, for the fourth year in succession ; last 
year, by as much as 33 per cent in real terms. This 
resulted wholly from cuts in defence spending (other 
items were rising) and was concentrated in its effect ; 
the number of people employed on defence work in 
manufacturing industry fell by nearly 150,000 (or about 
a fifth) and in the aircraft industry, for example, the cuts 
may already have reversed the upward trend of output. 

In terms of real resources, these various factors added 
£150 million to fixed investment, £225 million to con- 
sumption, and only £10 million to the volume of 
exports, and reduced by £115 million the Government’s 
current expenditure. In fact, the gross domestic product 
is reckoned to have risen by £300 million at 1956 factor 
cost, an increase of 14 per cent. The total supply of 
goods and services rose slightly more, by two per cent, 
for imports, in real terms, rose by £135 million as well. 
In all, £435 million of extra resources were available in 
the economy last year, against the £270 million of extra 
demand itemised above. 

The other £165 million of extra resources went into 
a higher rate of stockbuilding throughout the economy. 
It would be unreal to list this formally as an element 
of extra demand, since some of the rise appears to have 
been involuntary—in other products as well as 
the obvious cases such as coal. The actual value 
of last year’s physical increase in stocks, in the national 
income figures, is put at £425 million, much more than 
for several years past. Manufacturers’ stocks, about 
half the total value of stocks in the country, rose by 
8 per cent in value and 6 per cent in volume, about half 
of the extra volume being more work in progress. Inter- 
pretation of these figures is difficult ; but over the past 
ten years stocks in manufacturing industry have grown 
at least as fast as output, with a relative increase in 
holdings of finished products and work in progress. 


* Moderate Expansion,” Moderate Inflation 
Recovery in motors and consumer durables pushed 
production up a little. Costs and prices were still 

rising : but less than in most posiwar years. 


ee output in the economy, within industry and 
outside it, rose by only 14 per cent, natisnal 
expenditure rose by nearly 6 per cent, to just under 
£19,000 million. Home costs rose by 4 per cent ; the 
price of internal output plus imports, “ final output,” 
by 3 per cent. “ The average increase in prices,” com- 
ments the survey, “was indeed smaller than in most 
postwar years, but as it came after a long upward move- 
ment it was more than enough to cause serious concern 
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both at home and abroad.” Retail prices were 3} per 
cent higher in 1957 than in 1956 (though the official 
statisticians appear to be assuming that the prices of 
all goods and services that consumers bought went up 
on the average by only 2} per cent). Nine-tenths of 
the increase in costs of final output came from higher 
home costs ; the rest from higher net taxes and slightly 
higher import costs. 

Within industry, where output showed a small in- 
crease in the second quarter of 1957 and remained just 
above the 1956 level 
for the rest of the 
year, there were 
conflicting influ- 
ences on costs, The 
survey hazards in- 
dices of “output 
per man-year” in 
industry as a whole 
and in manufactur- 
ing, 
against the changes 
that the Ministry of 
Labour has recently 
made in the man- 
power statistics, a brave exercise: but the trend 
of labour costs appears fairly clearly. In manu- 
facturing, output went up about 1.8 per cent and the 
wage and salary bill by some 6 per cent ; so labour costs 
per unit of output (which average about 20 per cent of 
turnover in the manufacturing industries) rose by about 
4 per cent. The costs of materials (which along with 
semi-manufactures average some 65 per cent of manu- 
facturing turnover) were substantially unchanged. 

The survey, at one point, infers from these price 
indices that “labour and materials cost per unit of 
output (in manufacturing industries) probably rose 
no more than the prices of final output, so that 
there was probably little change in profit margins.” 
For the economy as a whole, however, it records that 
gross trading profits and other trading incomes rose 
by 5 per cent against an increase of 14 per cent in out- 
put, so that per unit of output they rose 34 per cent. 
These two concepts of profits are not quite the same. 
Nevertheless, manufacturing contributes about two- 
fifths of the whole domestic product : Did its trading 
experience differ so much from all other business ? 


By December, 1957, prices of industrial materials 
used in manufacturing (mainly imported) were 7 per 
cent below the average for the year, and “it seems 
unlikely that there will be an upturn in the immediate 
future.” It takes time for changes in material costs to 
work through, but wholesale prices of manufactures 
other than food had stopped rising by the last quarter of 
1957. This year there should be growing scope for the 
reductions in prices that have already begun, unless 
wages rise enough to offset the lower cost of materials. 
Overhead costs per unit of capacity, since capacity has 
been rising faster than output, must also have gone up ; 
but they would come down if expansion were resumed. 
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: ECONOMIC POINTERS All figures £ million 


CHANGES IN 


TOTAL NATIONAL EXPENDITURE AND INCOME 


| 1956 





| 
| 1955 | 1957 | 1955 | 1956 | 1957 
| SUPPLIES 
Expenditure generating gross Shares in the gross national 
national product :— | a (factor _in- BETWEEN 1956 AND 1957 
Consumers’ expendi- come) :— one 
Diack neceadane 12,780 | 13,433 | 14,045 | Income from employ- £ million at 1956 factor cost 
Public authorities’ cur- Ge acsedeseanas 11,209 | 12,189 | 12,920 
rent expenditure on | Income from self-em- Expenditure :— 
goods and services... 3,212 | 3,476 3,558 MTN 6 cc cannes 1,676 1,716 1,782 Consumers’ expenditure | +225 
Gross fixed capital for- | Gross trading profits of Public authorities’ cur- 
mation athome..... 2,842 3,115 3,388 companies and public rent expenditure ..... —115 
Valueofphysicalincrease corporations....... 3,204 3,373 3,517 Gross fixed investment. | +150 
in stocks and work in Other gross trading in- Investment in stocks and 
GUNRTONE . oie cs erxks 325 250 425 CEE i vdccuwdecact 857 924 984 work in progress . +165 
Exports of goods and Residual error ....... — 89 |\— 136 |— I4I Exports of goods and 
SOOWIOEE: 5 0.63 tase ide 3,932 4,386 4,532 Less stock appreciation |— 200 |— 150 |— 100 SNOT osc accaese e-| + 10 
Less imports of goods -_ panes 
and services ...... —4,154 |—4,285 —4,444 Gross domestic pro- | We dacanscdsasecceees +435 
Less taxes on expendi- | duct at factor cost. . | 16,657 | 17,916 | 18,962 
OG i scdinccisen —2,626 |—2,825 |—2,953 Net income from | Supplies :-— 
pO ee Pere 346 | 366 4il SE + kk Kc ceeesus 177 203 226 Gross domestic product | +300 
Imports of goods and | 
_ | National income and SOFVICES. cc ccacccccece +135 
Gross domestic product | depreciation (gross 
eer | 16,657 | 17,916 | 18,962 National product).... | 16,834 | 18,119 | 19,188 WO ei caus coccccccces | +435 
EEE 
BALANCE OF PAYMENTS: CURRENT AND LONG-TERM GROSS FIXED INVESTMENT 
INVESTMENT ACCOUNT £ million, 1948 prices 
| | | . 1957 
| 1957 | 1957 “ ] 
1955 | 1956 | (pro | fan [uby-Dec | | 
June 1953 | 1954 | 1955 1956 | 1957 


visional) | 


















NI. cnunieceiniens 3,442 3,475 | 3,605 | 1,814 | 1791 
ExpOrts ....-eeeeeeeees 3,076 | 3,414 3,508 1,776 | 1,732 
Visible balance ......... — 36 |-— 6 |—- Wi— 3i\l— 59 
Government (net) ...... |— 136 |— 67 = 1443 |— 55 |— 88 
Other invisibles (net)... |-+ 433 |+ 494 |+ 477 |+ 208 |+ 269 
Current balance, includ- | | 
ing defence aid..... i—._—«sd#?~é9 1+ 266 (+ 237 + +FIS |4+ 122 
Of which:— 
With rest of sterling area |+ 218 |+ 307 \|+ 343 |+ JIS |+ 228 
With non-sterling world. |— 287 |\— 41 |— 106 — i|— 106 
Long-term investment | | | 
transactions (net): | | | 
(outflow —)........ |\— 203 |— 231 |— 189 |— 168 I y | 
Balance of current trans- | 
actions and long-term | 
investment ........ — 48 101 


272 + 35 |+ 
| | 


SAVING AND INVESTMENT 








1954 1955 1956 | 1957 
Saving :— | | | 
SN ciunccuieesaeasecoe | 2311 | 2,656 | 3,216 | 3,402 
SUE ciicshidekiisaced seooe | «516 | 717 | 687 | 885 
Wa in cic viceniciancnnceacs -. | 2,827 | 3,373 | 3,903 | 4,287 
Less stock appreciation ........ i—_—as ”75« |— ~«—s«200 ~ 150 — 100 
Capital transfers from abroad..... | i | 14 | 14 4 
re ee a 71 ‘— 89 |\— 136 |— 141 
Wee NR a vsnaniccccisnsrene | 2,834 | 3,098 | 3,631 4,050 
Investment :— | 
Gross fixed capital formation at | 
home : | | 
BONO ccedvndisdiidccncadnn 1,266 1,540 1,729 | 1,899 
WUE Sav scéucctswsaneees 1,288 | 1,302 1,386 1,489 
Total gross fixed investment ..... 2,554 | 2,842 | 3,115 | 3,388 
Capital consumption ..........e6. ‘ 1,420 1,551 1,652 | 1,770 
Net fixed investment.........02- 1,134 1,291 1,463 | 1,618 
Investment in stocks and work in 
progress :— 
PONG vcweecavaaa’s eee ere ~ 237 421 255 402 
PN cic teckscetegessacees eee [— 187 |— % |— 5 23 
Overseas investment .......eee0- 230 |— 69 266 237 
Total investment ..... ceececesee | 2,834 | 3,098 | 3,631 | 4,050 
Total investment as per cent. of the { | | 
gross national product .......... | 18 | 18} | 2i 


20 | 





| 





Analysis by industry group:— 


Agriculture, forestry and 

Wn cca cncqccdaceecs 
Mining and quarrying ...... 
Pianutncturing. ...ccccccece ° 


Building and contracting.... 
Gas, electricity and water... 
Transport & communication 
Distribution and other ser- 


Wi cnadaceancaccancdas . 
Dwellings........ eéecceoes 
Social services.......... see 
Other public services ...... 


Legal fees, stamp duties, etc. 


—— Cr 





Total..cscccesecceseeees | 1,049 | 1,998 | 2,116 
| 
Public sector, less housing..... 668 681 701 
Private sector, less housing.... 688 807 956 
Oigusing ¢ PUUNE 6c ccccccccs a 360 333 268 
DRIVES .cccce nana 133 177 | 191 
Total...... iseviecieeae. 4 Ce ee 


| 


EXPENDITURE AND 











| 


75 | 85 
66 | 70 
614 | 632 
33 | 34 
234 | 243 
230 | 282 
296 | 315 
448 | 43% 
104 | 113 
75 | 81 
33 | 29 

| 2,208 | 2,323 

| | 

| 728 | 789 
1,032 | 1,095 
246 | '236 
202 | 203 





si lms lac 
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PERSONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 


Wages and salaries............. ceccccccce 
Income from self-employment. ..........+:. 
Rent, dividends and interest.......... aes 


Other personal income* 


Wee aE RROIND 6 onc. occ cece ccsaceds 
Less tax payments, national insurance con- 
GUI OU sce a dctecwecsucecceds 


Weed GERGUAEES WAMBO kos ce cdancedccias 
Consumers’ expenditure ................- 


Balance : saving before providing for depre- 
ciation, stock appreciation and tax reserves 


*Forces’ pay, employers’ contributions to national insurance, super- 


1955 


10,190 
1,676 | 
1,809 

2,135 


| 15,810 
1 


\— 1,973 
13,837 


| 





| 12,780 | 


1956 


11,070 
1,716 
1,936 
2,315 


17,037 


\— 2,128 


14,909 
13,433 





1,057 


1,476 


annuation schemes, etc., and grants from public authorities. 
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1957 


17,987 
ais 
[15,684 
"14,045 
1,639 
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This was already the experience of the motor indus- 
try—for most companies—in 1957 ; its sharp recovery, 
the main element in the slight increase in engineering 
output from 1956 to 1957, brought down unit over- 
heads sharply. Total engineering production did not 
regain the high level of 1955, though output of plant 
and machinery for investment and exports went on 
rising during the two years, more slowly in 1957. The 
total dipped and rose again mainly in accordance with 
the collapse and recovery in production of cars and 
consumer durables. What was good for motors (though 
not General Motors) was indeed good for British 
industry as a whole last year ; the recovery of this indus- 
try, and its demands upon intermediate engineering, 
constituted probably the largest single influence in the 
slight improvement of total industrial output during 
1957- 


Living with the World 
As traders and investors we had a moderately 
satisfactory year, but in our third role as inter- 
national bankers we were obliged to borrow to 
meet unusually large calls upon us by our clients. 


S TERLING’S third-quarter crisis slips into the back- 
ground of the Economic Survey as a major nuisance 
that the British economy has already managed, with 
outside help, to live down. There are some elisions 
both of argument and statistical presentation in the 
survey's chapter on overseas trade and payments that 
receive a closer look in Business Notes on a later page. 
But the end result, for a year that opened with the threat 
of grave economic damage from Suez and closed after 
the autumn run on sterling with the breath-regaining 
exercise of deferring the instalments on the North 
American loans, was satisfactory beyond all but the most 
optimistic hopes. The surplus on current account turns 
out at this stage (for it is certain to be materially revised 
later) at £237 million, against £266 million (itself 
revised upwards by more than £30 million) in 1956. 
This is a result that has been greeted with a certain 
degree of disappointment, but it deserves to be treated 
with reserve not because of its absolute size so much as 
the special ingredients that have gone to its making. 
The odd £37 million represents interest unpaid for the 
second year running on the dollar loans and postponed 
into next century. Once again the terms of trade came 
to the rescue without, as yet, imposing any significant 
burden on British exports, which continued to rise, 
though only slightly, in volume and were only checked 
in prices from September, whereas an increase of 34 
per cent in the volume of imports was accompanied, 
from May onwards, by a sharp fall in import prices. A 
payments deficit on visible trade of £97 million, though 
£36 million higher than in 1956, still represents a 
fortunate outcome for a year beset with currency alarms, 
slacker trade and falling prices. Britain can be thankful 
that world trade in 1957 rose more rapidly than world 
production; it is time for a certain apprehension 
whether Britain can make a more determined effort in 
exports during 1958. 
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In no year since the war was there a greater contrast 
between this achievement on Britain’s own current 
account and the drain on the central reserves that are 
held on behalf of the countries of the sterling area. 
These countries took the first impact—and it was a 
heavy one—of lower prices for their own exports but 
they continued, with few exceptions, to import on a 
liberal scale. So Britain was, in effect, forced to trade 
a big slice of the dollar reserves against a further sharp 
reduction of the sterling balances on which these 
countries were freely drawing. That is the essence of 
being in the international banking business—to redeem 
deposits when the customers are short of cash and to 
pay them out in dollars if need be. The other side of 
that medal is that Britain last year got its imports more 
cheaply and earned rather more from its exports. 

The survey refers with a certain delicacy to the other 
factor in the loss of the reserves. There are few blunt 
references to the sterling crisis of last August and 
September ; but there are some opaque neologisms 
such as “a sharp decrease in the external monetary 
reserves of most countries, apart from the United States 
and Germany ” and “ large-scale capital movements in 
favour of the mark.” The survey spends some para- 
graphs explaining how “a current surplus . . . does not in 
itself prevent a severe exchange crisis.” It notes “ the 
marked rise” in the flow of capital into non-sterling 
securities “through free markets in the sterling area.” 
It claims that in a year of tighter monetary conditions in 
the United Kingdom, the traditional flow of private 
capital to the colonies was maintained at a level com- 
parable with that in the past. But a major slice of the 
long-term investment outflow of £168 million in the 
first half of the year must have found its way via the 
“ Kuwait gap ” into dollar securities, and the shrinking 
modesty of a mere £21 million for net investment 
abroad in the second half of the year marks both the 
closing of that gap and the resort to new borrowings 
from and deferred repayments to the United States and 
Canada. 

It may be reasonable to describe the resultant of these 
complex operations as “ a significant strengthening ” of 
the overseas monetary position. A kind of funding has 
occurred by which sterling liabilities have been reduced 
and the dollar reserves have been increased by incurring 
new medium and long-term dollar liabilities. It may 
have been a good bargain to buy time in this way, but 
the improvement in the reserves has involved important 
changes in the character of the liabilities which they 
carry. 


The Prospect Now 


After last year’s fortuitous benefits, how far can 
Britain defend itself and the world against a 
deflationary spiral ? 


HE survey can fairly claim that the economic climate 
T is less inflationary than for several years and that 
this change has been reflected in increased confidence in 
sterling. In retrospect, it is clear that while Britain did 
much last autumn to help itself, it was also aided by a 
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certain amount of good luck that fell as a misfortune on 
other countries. When will the advantage of improv- 
ing terms of trade turn into a positive disadvantage 
by reducing the demand for British exports ? There 
are three question marks about 1958. One is the course 
of economic activity in the United States ; on this the 
survey notes that the United States government have 
expressed confidence that the American recession need 
not be prolonged, though it wisely adds the footnote 
that most countries of the world have been losing dollar 
reserves and are less able to ride out a period of diffi- 
culty. A second is the effect of falling commodity 
prices on the payments accounts of primary producing 
countries. And a third is the prospect that the reces- 
sion in the United States is not likely to be offset by 
expansion in Europe, as it was in 1953-54. 

This is a sombre background, though not without 
some brighter features. This year presents “ a good 
opportunity ...to stop the rise in prices that has 
troubled the country for years.” Difficult conditions 
in overseas markets will impose the need on British 
manufacturers to keep their prices down ; even so, the 
survey suggests that there may be “ a substantial current 
surplus ” on the balance of payments this year. But 
the other side of that medal is that lower commodity 
prices will eat further into the “ non-sterling earnings ” 
(sc. dollars) that the primary producing countries fed 
into the central reserves during the years of boom. They 
will be living to a greater extent on their accumulated 
sterling reserves ; and the counterpart to that fact will 
be a reduction or even a reversal of the flow of dollars 
to the central reserves. 
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The final question, then, is whether Britain can afford 
to carry the rest of the sterling area through a rough 
time. The survey concludes that it should be strong 
enough to enable other countries in the sterling area 
to draw on their sterling balances without imposing too 
great a strain on the central dollar reserves. Certainly, 
there should be adequate room within the British 
economy to meet all the demands that are likely to be 
made on it—certainly for exports, which disappoint- 
ingly made no increased demand on the country’s 
resources last year. It is, then, not unduly optimistic to 
be hopeful about the prospects for Britain this year ; but 
it would also be wise to consider in good time the dis- 
positions that would be needed if things go wrong. On 
these matters the survey maintains a silence that is 
understandable, and so does not entirely escape the 
charge of undue dependence on hope—about the 
recovery of the American economy ; about the ability 
of British exports to sell in difficult markets all over the 
world ; and about the ability of the central reserves to 
carry increased burdens this year without attracting the 
attention of the speculators in sterling this summer. 
Britain’s economic destiny is not within its own hands. 
But the concluding sentence of the survey rightly 
observes that its ability to exert its influence on world 
economic affairs in a positive direction depends upon 
its own economic strength. Past ‘mistakes have 
weakened that strength ; but recent achievements have 
made a good beginning towards increasing it. There 
may presently be room for modest initiative at home, if 
the need arises, without running too desperate risks 
externally. 
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BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


The Current Surplus 


HE Official estimate of the current external surplus in 
B 1957 is perhaps not quite so good as had recently been 
hoped ; but it is possible, that the official statisticians have 
merely been cautious. Thus while the surplus in 1956 is 
written up from £245 million to £266 million, that for the 
first half of 1957 is written down, from last October’s esti- 
mate of £125 million to £115 million ; the surplus for the 
second half of 1957 is put at £122 million, making £237 
million for 1957 as a whole. But in the capital account, the 
item “ miscellaneous capital and errors and omissions ” is 
extraordinarily large, at £50 million in the first half-year 
and £104 million in July-December. It is difficult to believe 
that hidden movements of short-term capital resulted in an 
inflow of this magnitude—did the favourable turn in the 
commercial leads and lags in the last quarter as much as 
make good the adverse swing in the third quarter ?>—and 


the unexplained inflow may in fact have been in current 
items. 

The current surplus in 1957, as in 1956, was swollen by 
the postponement of the £37 million of interest due on the 
postwar North American loans. On the other hand, invis- 
ible earnings were adversely affected by the Suez disrup- 
tions ; and while export prices rose, import prices in the 
year as a whole were not lower than in 1956, whereas in 
the first months of 1958 they have been down on the year 
by 10 per cent. The improvement in the terms of trade 
in 1957 amounted to 3 per cent, so that an increase of 
33 per cent in the volume of imports along with an 
unchanged volume of exports widened the visible deficit, 
on a true payments basis, by only £36 million, to £97 
million—still the narrowest gap for any postwar year other 
than 1956. It may be noted that this deficit corresponds 
to that of £617 million given in the monthly figures of trade 
shipments, which show exports fob but imports cif. 

The small increase in the visible deficit was entirely attri- 
butable to a decline in the surplus with the overseas sterling 
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area; the visible deficit with non-sterling countries was 
virtually unchanged, at £143 million. The fall in invisible 
receipts, on the other hand, was concentrated in payments 


THE SURPLUS AND THE STRAIN 
(€ million) 


1955 1956 


Current balance +266 
Long term’ investment 

(net) —231 
Net ‘‘ commercial ’’ 

plus or deficit + 35 


Financial balancing items : 
Changes in— 
Sterling liabilities ..... — 155 
To RSA — 23 
To other countries .... —132 
EPU debt, official holdings 
of non-é assets, etc... + 2 
Special waiver account. — 37 
Short term capital, errors 
and omissions +176 — 41 
IMF drawing bee +201 
Drawing on reserves (plus) 
or investment in re- 
serves (minus) — 5 


+ 2 


— 35 
+ 37 


+154 


—50|-—8ss + 38 


* Not strictly comparable ; see below. 


with non-sterling countries ; the surplus on private invisible 
transactions with sterling countries rose from £396 million 
to £451 million. 


The Most Sophisticated Crisis 


4 patient layman who has accepted the ever more 


exacting and more complex prerequisites of external 
stability that have been laid down by the official and the 
unofficial experts through the years is now entitled to a gasp 
of despair at the exercise presented to him for 1957. For 
the second year running, a major crisis for sterling and the 
reserves was accompanied by large surpluses in the balance 
of payments. The paradox for the half-year of Suez was 
explained in a new classification of the accounts: the 
current surplus has to be large enough to finance commer- 
cial long-term investment, and since it was not, the overseas 
monetary or banking position necessarily deteriorated ; and 
the reserves themselves fell by more than this deterioration, 
owing to the run down of sterling liabilities. 

Now for 1957 the Treasury presents an even more start- 
ling conjuncture ; the worst sterling crisis since 1949 was 
accompanied not only by a large current surplus but by a 
surplus in the new “ net commercial balance,” capital items 
included. Hence the overseas monetary position is shown 
to have improved in July-December by {101 million. What 
then rocked the boat? The run on the sterling bank is 
the explanation that has been accepted from common obser- 
vation, but the official attempt to spell this out statistically 
has not been entirely happy. 

Part of the mystery arises from the wide time span 3 
figures for end-September would have shown a much larger 
fall in sterling balances, and presumably would have 
reflected the outflow of short-term capital. But a big 
element of the confusion lies in the coverage of “long- 
term investment (net).” The incongruous surplus here 
reflects entirely the drawing equivalent to £89 million from 
the Export-Import Bank and the saving of £26 million from 
the postponement of last year’s capital repayment of the 
American loans. Admittedly, these transactions achieved 
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an improvement of quick assets by incurring a longer-term 
liability ; but the border line is thin between the Ex-Im 
loan, repayable over seven and a half years, and the 1956 
IMF loan, repayable in three to five years and classified 
as a short-term liability. 

The third major special support that shielded the impact 
on the official reserves was Germany’s deposit of advance 
instalments on its postwar governmental debt to Britain. 
In July-December this deposit reached £673 million ; with- 
out it, the sterling balances of non-sterling countries would 
have fallen by some £68 million in the half-year, whereas 
in fact they fell on balance by only £1 million. The Ger- 
man payment, the Ex-Im drawing, and the loan postpone- 
ment (of interest and capital) together gave relief amount- 
ing to nearly £220 million. That is why the reserves in 
the half-year fell by no more than £38 million. 


IN THE MARKETS 


The Corporation Twins 


STRONG market in gilt-edged stocks—so strong in the 
A irredeemable stocks that the jobbers were clearly being 
squeezed—developed as the Easter holiday approached. 
Short-term punters were not active, because the long 
week-end was at hand. In the short and medium dated 
stocks there was steady institutional buying. So the first of 
a new series of corporation issues—the 5} per cent series— 
got off successfully even though the terms had been drawn 
finely. Lists were quickly over-subscribed on Wednesday 
for twin issues for the corporations of Swansea and Hull, 
each borough offering £3 million 5} per cent stock 1976-78 
at £98. 

It is not unknown for a single prospectus to cover more 
than one issue. East Africa has made a double issue for 
two of its public utilities on a single prospectus recently, 
but it is necessary to go back to the housing bonds of the 
nineteen twenties to find separate English local authorities 
sharing a single prospectus. The technique of choosing 
partners for such an offer presents obvious difficulties ; the 
two must be of approximately the same status and the 
prospectus, which reveals the yield of a penny rate to be 
£8,028 in Swansea and £12,250 in Hull and the actual 
rates to be 20s. 8d. in the £ in Swansea and 22s. 6d. in 
Hull, shows that this can only approximately be arranged. 
On the single application form investors may apply for 
the stock of either corporation or of both, but not for one 
or the other without saying which. The advantage of 
amalgamating two small issues and thus reducing the long 
waiting list is obvious. 

For investors the more immediate question is whether 
the terms—an interest yield of £5 17s. 3d. per cent and a 
gross redemption yield of £5 18s. 6d. per cent—are right. 
Those yields in fact are so close to the yields on the 
generally more popular London County Council 6 per cent 
stock now standing at £102} that the issue would have 
been in some doubt if the whole gilt edged market had not 
been moving upwards. 


GOVERNMENT SPENDING 


Treasury Taken for a Ride 


OSTWAR experience has led many people to suspect that 
the problem of reducing the load of Government 
expenditure, or even of preventing its steady increase, never 
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will be solved without an entirely new approach in official 
techniques of planning and control and in definition of 
objectives. Weighty support for this view now comes from 
Mr Enoch Powell, who served as Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury last year during Mr Thorneycroft’s chancellorship, 
and who resigned with him and Mr Nigel Birch in 
January. In an article in the current issue of The Banker 
Mr Powell considers “ Treasury Control in the Age of 
Inflation ”: his carefully reasoned survey of the weaknesses 
of traditional techniques makes disturbing reading. The 
classical instruments, which once were formidable, are 
now, he says, actually dangerous, because they present all 
the appearance of full control without the reality. 

The most evident cause of this undermining of the 
traditional defences is the course of inflation itself, which 
makes supplementary estimates virtually a matter of course 
and compels officials to shrug off unbudgeted increases as 
“water over the dam.” Moreover, Mr Powell shows, 
inflation is “ not the only escalator which takes traditional 
Treasury control ‘for a ride’.’ There are nowadays at 
least three other types of “ built-in escalators ” represented 
by automatically expanding services, Government 
“commitments,” notably in the sphere of defence, and 
Exchequer undertakings to meet given proportions of 
expenditure the total of which is determined by other 
bodies, such as local authorities. The reforms needed to 
give effective control—which has to be both more intensive 
in each financial year, and also more extensive over longer 
periods of estimate and planning—would, Mr Powell 
believes, have far-reaching implications for the habits of 
Government itself, 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


Dounreay Delayed 


YEAR ago it was forecast with some confidence that the 

Atomic Energy Authority’s breeder reactor at Dounreay 
would come into operation last Tuesday. Many changes 
have since been made to details in its design and to staff 
arrangements. There are also some second thoughts on the 
long-term prospects of this type of power-producing reactor. 
The date on which Dounreay goes “critical” has been 
moved back to some time during the summer. Since May 
last year, when the main construction of the reactor with its 
roc’s egg shell was completed, AEA engineers have been 
changing their ideas on some aspects of Dounreay’s design, 
particularly since they had a chance to look at similar 
American work. The biggest of these changes concern 
safety devices to stop the highly concentrated fuel from 
flowing—if by mischance it over-heated and melted—into a 
dangerous puddle of fissile material at the bottom of the 
reactor. The Fleck report has also had its effect on the 
organisation of the Dounreay site, which is developing into 
one of the AEA’s major research and production establish- 
ments. 

A breeder reactor uses some of the atomic particles 
released during fission to create new fuel. The system is 
the same as that used to manufacture plutonium in a Calder 
Hall type reactor, but the reaction takes place at a faster 
rate, to yield rather more fresh fuel than the reactor is 
actually consuming in its core. Dounreay is a pilot model of 
a power station based on this system, with a token net elec- 
trical output of 15 megawatts. In recent weeks both Sir 
John Cockcroft and Sir Christopher Hinton have hinted 
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that were they designing Dounreay now, instead of three 
or four years ago, it would be a very different plant. “In 
the course of its design,” Sir John has said, “we have 
come to appreciate more fully the difficult technological and 
safety problems of this reactor, so we will proceed cautiously 
with its operation and development and will not expect it 
to play a major part in our programme before the 1970s.” 

By that time, engineers may see their way more clearly 
towards a power system based on fusion ; in fusion vast 
quantities of atomic particles are available for breeding 
quantities of nuclear fuel of quite a different order to the 
limited amounts likely to be produced from a Dounreay- 
type reactor operating under optimum conditions. Whether 
Dounreay will become something more than an interesting 
experiment depends largely on what progress is made with 
fusion, on the one hand, and with high temperature off- 
spring of the basic Calder Hall system, on the other. By 
1962, decisions will have to be taken about the next genera- 
tion of nuclear power stations, 


AIR TRANSPORT 


Is Your Airline Really Necessary ? 


I T may not have been too tactful of Mr B. S. Shenstone, 

chief engineer of British European Airways, to express 
himself forcibly on the multiplication of airlines (“ no nation 
feels it is properly a nation unless it has a national airline ”) 
so soon before the Easter week-end when latecomers will be 
lucky to get seats on any airline, whatever its size. But his 
argument that the small national airline is a dubious asset 
to international air traffic and a millstone around the neck of 
its own economy needed to be put. 

The international rules of air traffic are a constant tempta- 
tion to small countries to set up their own airlines. Services 
from one country to another are agreed by governments on 
a reciprocal basis ; hence the country with a small airline 
can make certain that its own services get a big enough 
share of traffic into local airports to keep it happily employed. 
The bigger airline, with so much more at stake, can only 
bow to this pressure, even when this means pooling the 
profits. It is too easy to get a foot into the international air 
business, and most small countries cling to the strange idea 
that their prestige will be enhanced if they can show the 
flag at those most blasé of international establishments, the 
world’s major airports. 

So one-third of the 82 international airlines belonging to, 
or associated with, the International Air Transport Associa- 
tion have fleets of 20 aircraft or less, a high proportion of 
which are local runabouts. Between them these small opera- 
tors own less than 13 per cent of the 2,900 aircraft belong- 
ing to IATA members ; more than a third of their fleets are 
DC3’s of anything up to 22 years old, with a substantial 
sprinkling of other elderly types like Vikings, Catalinas, 
Rapides and early marks of Convairs. The cream of these 
fleets, reserved for prestige international services, consist for 
the most part of Viscounts—a big slice of Vickers- 
Armstrong’s order book is for batches of as few as three 
Viscounts—or from two to five long-range aircraft of the 


_Douglas-Boeing-Lockheed class. A small country can have 


a big airline—witness the Dutch KLM with a fleet of 96 
modern machines—and an airline can also grow from small 
beginnings—as the German Lufthansa is doing. It may 
have special reasons for a token international fleet ; El] AC’s 
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three Britannias and five Constellations are a lifeline with 
the West in case land and sea communications are cut by 
hostile neighbours. But international airline operation by 
small countries usually achieves nothing more than the 
tying up of capital that might be better used for their own 
economic development. A long-range airliner costs over £1 
million ; against this, the average profit of the world’s 
operators, heavily weighted by the results of the streamlined 
giants, is no more than 1 per cent. The difficulty that small 
airlines find in raising capital to keep their token fleets up 
to date explains why aircraft manufacturers are badgered 
on all sides to give credit terms that no other industry would 
tolerate. And yet they multiply. Ghana is discussing the 
possibility of an airline under its own flag, while Aer Lingus, 
one of the more level-headed of small operators, has finally 
succumbed to temptation and started transatlantic services 
this week—although admittedly using chartered aircraft and 
crew. Competition in the passengers’ interest is most 
desirable, but it is now generated in an odd way through 
government protection for the smaller operator coupled with 
government curbs on the bigger foreign airline—not com- 
petition so much as airlinesmanship. 


MOTOR INDUSTRY 


Vauxhall’s Growing Pains 


N the three years 1955-6-7, Vauxhall Motors expanded 
[ its total net investment in manufacturing operations 
more than fourfold, from a total of £154 million, divided 
more or less equally between net fixed plant and net work- 
ing capital employed (that is, stock and work in progress 
plus debtors less creditors) to £64 million, of which £15 
million represents net working capital employed, and £49 
million represents net fixed assets (including £9 million of 
special tools, jigs and dies). This expansion has nearly com- 
pleted the programme announced towards the end of 1954 
to double the company’s production capacity from 130,000 
vehicles a year (the number actually produced in 1954), to 
260,000 units a year, of which the plant should shortly be 
capable. But the simultaneous processes of bringing the 
new plant in, training a big intake of green labour, and 
introducing more model changes in a year than ever before 
played havoc with Vauxhall’s costs last year. In 1957 the 
number of vehicles produced rose 18 per cent : turnover 
rose by 63 per cent to £76 million ; but the company showed 
a net operating loss of £2,366,831, after providing for inter- 
est, depreciation and tool amortisation. Tax adjustments 
reduced the net loss to £1,134,744, against a net profit of 
£3,934,443 in 1956. All the ordinary capital of Vauxhall is 
held by General Motors. 

“Production development costs” for a completely new 
range of passenger cars, together with two new diesel 
engines for the Bedford trucks, were expensive: so were 
extemporised methods of manufacturing in the place of 
parts of the plant whose delivery and installation could not 
be accelerated to earlier dates than those originally planned. 
Moreover it was not possible to utilise to the full the major 
manufacturing facilities that were little disturbed, since 
the demand for trucks both at home and abroad was less 
than in 1956; but depreciation, special tooling and loan 
interest on the new facilities, which were £34 million higher 
than in 1956, had to be borne. The company’s difficulties 
arose essentially from the decision to accelerate a five-year 
development plan, originally not intended to reach full 
capacity before 1960, into 23-3 years. Physically, it 
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succeeded : and with doubled capacity, for this year’s con- 
tinuing high demand, the earning power of the new plant 
should in due course make profitable use of the time that 
has been gained. But the price, in the short run, has been 
a brutally heavy one : and comparisons with Ford, which 
has still to complete its development programme but 
weathered the car recession well and has made hay out of 
the recovery so far, are inevitable. 


THE BUDGET OUTTURN 


Surplus Below Estimate 


N spite of the large supplementary votes required of 

Parliament a few weeks ago, the net outturn of the finan- 
cial year ended last Monday came within striking distance 
of the budget estimate. In the above-line account there was 
a surplus of £423 million, which surpassed the 1956-57 
surplus by £133 million but fell short of estimate by £39 
million. This is a distinctly better result than many people 
were expecting at the time of Mr Thorneycroft’s resigna- 
tion. The improvement upon those expectations reflects 
three main factors—the buoyancy of the revenue, the fact 
that the supplementary votes were offset to a considerable 
extent by under-spendings on other votes, and a special non- 
recurring saving affecting the debt service. 

Ordinary revenue, as the accompanying table shows, sur- 
passed estimate by £54 million, in spite of a substantial 
shortfall in non-tax revenue. Miscellaneous receipts, 
although including a book credit of £37 million from the 
suspense account to which the 1956 annuity, later post- 
poned, on the North American debt had been placed, were 
£30 million less than in 1956-57 and £19 million below 
estimate ; and the net receipt from the Post Office was only 
£7-8 million, compared with the estimated £20 million. 
Income tax alone almost sufficed to offset these shortfalls: 


THE YEAR’S OUTTURN AND ESTIMATES 
(£ million) 


| Change in 1956-57 


Out-turn | Original 


budgeted 
| change 


IN CE io vs wiiitansawsseuweses 2,208 | 
Surtax 157 
Death duties... cccsssccocccssce 171 


64 

Profits tax, EPT and excess profits 
levy 255 
Other inland revenue | 
Total inland revenue 2,856 
1,207 


942 
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Debt interest 663 

Sinking fund 38 
Other Consolidated fund 81 
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of which:— 

Defence 1,430 — 95 

Civil 2,650 +186 

58 + 3 
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the gain on the 1956-57 yield was no less than £94 million, 
compared with a budgeted gain of £62 million. Even more 
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can fit them to any diameter shaft. They 


X 
cut out keywaying, save space and have no , ex 
dangerous projections. Ko} 
TAPER-LOCK Bushes are off-the-shelf stock vA 


at 19 Fenner Branches. Many Distributors 
at Home and overseas also stock them. 


J. H. FENNER & CO. LTD. HULL 


Branches at: Belfast, Birmingham, Bradford, Bristol, Burnley, Cardiff, 
Glasgow, Hull, Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, London, Luton, Manchester, 
Middlesbrough, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Nottingham, Sheffield, Stoke-on-Trent. 


LARGEST MAKERS OF V-BELT DRIVES IN THE COMMONWEALTH 





Dr. Vittorio Schiazzano LONDON W. C. 2 
635, Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Square 

tel. WHitehall 5521-3297-LONDON W. | 
5, Green Street, Mayfair tel. MAYfair 5258 
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One of the most advanced cars you can buy to-day! 


i 
I 
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: 
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| 


If motoring for you is more than just getting there, you owe yourself a run in the new Riley s 
i i ’ Wh = . . . Every RILEY carries a 12 MONTHS’ 
Two-Point-Six. Here’s thrilling power, married to a new suspension which gives almost ea 2 
. ; i WARRANTY and is backed by Europe’s 
unbelievable surefootedness. And a better than ever version of the famous Riley steering. ans eines wake 
Seating is for six in sheer luxury, polished walnut facia and door cappings, rich leather 
upholstery. The engine is the new 6-cylinder twin-carburetter unit, big hearted and smooth 
as silk all the way. The brakes are power assisted. Altogether the new Riley Two-Point-Six is 


B.M.C. Service in Europe 
a car you'll be proud to own. Ask your dealer for a demonstration. 


Riley Owners planning a Continental 
7 —— Tour are invited to see their Riley Dealer 
Three transmissions to choose from. A synchromesh gearbox with short sports type ferduallad a fecssuvice ve meahedae 
manual gear shift is standard. Optional equipment, at extra cost, ‘includes overdrive or a currency. 

completely automatic transmission. 


Price £94Q pius £471.78. P.T. 
There is also the Riley One-Point- Five— 


a compact four-seater with brilliant performance and low running costs. 


tiley for Magnificent Motoring 
RILEY MOTORS LTD., Sales Division, COWLEY, OX FORD 


London Showroom: 55/56 Pall Mall, S.W.1. Overseas Division: Nuffield Exports Ltd., Oxford & 41-46 Piccadilly, W.1. 
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striking was the performance of Excise, which topped its 
estimate by nearly £30 million. Motor duties, surtax, 
stamps, customs and death duties also exceeded estimate, 
the last two only slightly. 


Expenditure also Buoyant 


TAL ordinary expenditure, at £4,920 million, was {52 

million more than the actual expenditure of 1956-57 
and £93 million more than the budget estimate for 1957-58. 
Of this latter increase, £68 million was attributable to 
supply services, which totalled £4,138 million, compared 
with £4,044 million in 1956-57. The estimates for supply 
services for the coming year stand at £4,259 million 
(assuming the local costs of the BAOR to be met by a 
German contribution), so that the minimum prospective 
increase over actual expenditure in 1957-58 proves to be 
two and a half times the £50 million that was widely 
supposed to be the only difference between Mr Thorney- 
croft and his Cabinet colleagues last January. Other ordi- 
nary expenditure last year also exceeded estimate. Interest 
and management of the national debt had been estimated 
through the spectacles of April, 1957, to decline sharply, 
by £71 million. Then Bank rate had recently been reduced 
and a slackening of the abnormal rate of encashments of 
savings certificates experienced in 1956 was also expected. 
In the event, the debt charge shrank by £48 million, and 
thus exceeded estimate by £23 million, in spite of the fact 
that it was relieved of £37 million of interest through last 
December’s deferment of the 1957 payments on the North 
American loans. 

Net expenditure below-the-line, which in 1956-57 had 
fallen well short of estimate, has this year moderately 
exceeded it. It rose by £14 million, to £635 million, com- 
pared with the estimate of £587 million. Most of this 
excess is due to a steep rise in advances to the Coal Board 
for capital expenditure ; in the previous year the board had 
drawn much less than the estimate, but last year it sur- 
passed an increased estimate by £37 million, drawing £82 
million net, compared with only £26 million in 1956-57. 
PWLB loans to local authorities showed a further slight 
decline, and were £8 million below estimate, at £92 million, 
so that the net drain on the Exchequer was no more than 
£45 million ; at their peak, in 1952-53, these loans absorbed 
£412 million gross and nearly £400 million net. Loans to 
nationalised industries under the two-year arrangement 
made in 1956 (the future of this temporarily prolonged 
arrangement is to be disclosed in the budget) rose by {11 
million gross, to £295 million, slightly more than estimate. 
Advances for the finance of the railway deficit, under last 
year’s Act, rose by £14 million to £66 million, compared 
with an estimate of {£50 million. The net deficit on the 
Exchequer accounts as a whole, as the table shows, was 
£212 million—more than a hundred million less than in 
1956-57, but almost a hundred million more than Mr 
Thorneycroft had estimated. 


ALUMINIUM 


Canadian versus Russian 


REDUCTION this week of nearly 9 per cent in the price 
A of Canadian aluminium, which lowered the UK 
delivered price from {£197 to £180 a ton, might help to 
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develop the new uses on which the producers of aluminium 
are now relying to justify their plans for expansion. Falling 
industrial activity, aggravated by defence cut-backs in the 
aircraft industry, led to a fall of 3 per cent in the free 
world’s consumption of aluminium last year, and a sharper 
reduction in demand as consumers began to run down 
inventories. The Aluminium Company of Canada has 
already cut back production to about 80 per cent of capa- 
city, and deferred the completion of some 240,000 tons of 
additional smelting capacity. Although this is the first 
price reduction for nearly ten years, the price of aluminium 
stopped rising eighteen months ago, and has since been 
stable. By contrast prices of British steel rose in Britain 
by an average of 73 per cent last July, and have now been 
cut, at the same time as aluminium, but by only about 14 
per cent. On the other hand the London price of copper, 
which two years ago was well over twice as high as alumi- 
nium, is today fluctuating very near the new price for 
aluminium. 

Slackening demand and competition from other metals 
are not the only worries for the Canadian producers. 
Although UK imports of aluminium have fallen steadily 
from 258,000 tons in 1955 to 191,000 tons last year, imports 
of the Canadian metal have fallen rather faster, from 239,000 
tons in 1955 to 153,000 tons last year. At the same time 
British imports of Russian aluminium, which were only 
2,500 tons in 1955 and fell to 200 tons in 1956, reached an 
annual rate of 24-25,000 tons during the latter half of 1957 
and the first two months of this year. The Russians, who 
in times of scarcity were asking premiums of as much as £70 
a ton above the Canadian price, are now offering the metal 
at discounts of up to £18 a ton off it. The Canadians 
have countered this—but only partly—by the offer of a 
loyalty rebate of 2 per cent (under £4 a ton), to be paid 
at the year end to loyal buyers of the Canadian metal. 
But it seems unlikely that the Russian inroads will be 
reduced either by that or by this week’s reduction in the 
Canadian price, for the Russian contracts often guarantee 
to maintain the same price discount even if the Canadian 
price falls. 

Faced with this form of competition—which, though no 
doubt unpleasant for the Canadians, does not by itself con- 
stitute dumping—the Canadian producers asked the Board 
of Trade last January to impose an anti-dumping duty on 
imports of the Russian metal. Their case, which is still 
under consideration, rests on a necessarily arbitrary calcu- 
lation of the fair market price, or of costs of production, 
in Russia. It is true that unless an arbitrary judgment were 
made, the anti-dumping duty could never be applied, under, 
the terms of the present Act, to goods originating in a 
Communist country: but to stifle such limited price compe- 


tition as has appeared in aluminium might be a dubious use 
of the duty. 


BANK FIGURES 


Falling Deposits 


HE full statements for mid-March of the eleven London 

clearing banks, aggregated below, confirm that the 
decline in deposits has been more than seasonal : the ad- 
justed index compiled by Lloyds Bank dropped by 0.5, to 
109.3. In the first two and a half months of 1958, net 
deposits have fallen by £429 million, compared with the 
fall of £408 million in 1957, which itself was big. Advances 
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have risen notably less steeply than a year ago—the March 
increase to borrowers, other than state boards, was £42 
million, compared with £71 million in March, 1957. The 
fall in liquid assets, by £493 million since end-December, 
has actually been a little larger than last year. This is no 


LONDON CLEARING BANKS 


March 19, Change on 
1958 Year 
£mn £mn 

6,365 -4 +204-1 
6,086 -8 


%t 
Liquid Assets 2,160-2 (33-9) 
Cash 515-9 (8-1) 
Call Money 438-4 (6-9) 
Treasury Bills 1,081 -9 (17-0) 
Other Bills 124-1 (1-9) 


Deposits 
“* Net ’’ deposits* .... 


4,010-8, (63-0) 

2,093 -7 (32-9) 

1,917-1 (30-1) 
50-7 


1,866 -4 


w ty 
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Advances 
State Boards 
All Other 


+l +++ +1441 
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* Excluding items in course of collection 
t¢ Ratio of assets to gross deposits. 


mean achievement, since the Government must have needed 
part of its revenue surplus to finance the exceptionally large 
surplus in external payments. But the surplus on the 
Exchequer’s domestic finances has been notably larger than 
in early 1957 ; and net sales of long-term securities in the 
market have probably at least matched those in the short- 


lived spurt preceding the cut in Bank rate in February last 
year. 


NEW ISSUES 


' Dodging the CIC 


HE Chancellor is looking into the ways of raising new 

money, especially for hire purchase, which by-pass 
the Capital Issues Committee. The fear that he may soon 
try some new way of blocking the loopholes undoubtedly 
has some connection with the spate of these plans in the 
weeks before the budget. Two companies in the motor car 
trade are the two most recent sponsors of what is in effect 
a rights issue of ordinary shares “ex CIC.” Both have taken 
over, in exchange for their own shares, companies whose 
only asset is cash, and the shares so issued have then been 
offered, through an issuing house, to shareholders of the 
companies buying the cash. 

Midland Counties Motor Finance Company, an hire 
purchase finance house for the motor trade, has bought all 
the share capital of Townhead (Glasgow), whose only :asset 
is £400,000 of cash, for 105,290 of its ordinary shares of £1 
each. The Townhead vendors have re-sold these shares to 
Erlangers, who, in turn, are offering them in the ratio of 
three new for every eight held to existing ordinary share- 
holders in Midland Counties at 77s. 6d. per share. Henlys, 
the motor trading company, has bought all the issued capital 
of H.P. (Yorkshire), whose only asset is £302,370 of ‘cash, 
for 448,288 of its ordinary shares of 4s. each. The new 
shares have been sold to Robert Benson, Lonsdale by the 
H.P. (Yorkshire) vendors at 13s. 103d. each and Robert 
Benson, Lonsdale is offering them to ordinary shareholders 
in Henlys in the ratio of one new for every three held at 
14s. 3d. per share, free of all expenses. So everyone, except 
the Chancellor, is satisfied : the companies have new 
capital ; the vendors have cash ; and shareholders are given 
a small turn in the rights issue. 
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EXPORTS 


Electric Currents 


N 1953, before the investment boom, Britain’s electrical 
manufacturing industries were exporting about 28 per 
cent of their output ; by last year, the proportion was down 
to 22 per cent (though a good deal of electrical equipment 
is exported indirectly, for example in cars). As the 
British Electrical and Allied Manufacturers’ Association 
says in its annual report, published last week, this does not 
mean a fall in exports, which rose during the period both 
in value and in volume: it shows that home demand for 
these industries’ products rose much more. Coincidentally, 
Britain’s share of world export trade in electrical goods also 
dropped from 28 per cent in 1953 to 23 per cent in 1957. 
The United States is still the world’s main - electrical 
exporter, though its share was down to just under 30 per 
cent last year. The major exporter showing the biggest 
rate of increase, as one has come to expect, was Germany, 
which last year was only barely behind Britain in its share 
of world business. 
Rather more than half Britain’s electrical exports still 
go to Conimonwealth markets, but more than 18 per cent, 
last year, went to 
ELECTRICAL EXPORTS | Western Europe. The 
400 electrical §manufac- 
turers are well aware 
of the prowess of 
some of their Euro- 
pean competitors, but 
the Free Trade Area 
is a far less worrying 
prospect for them 
than being — shut 
out of the Common 
Market, which alone, 
in 1957, took nearly 
Io per cent of all 
British electrical ex- 
ports. At present, British heavy electrical engineering com- 
panies are tendering for “ everything and every job”: this 
means tens of thousands of tenders a year, to some 120 
countries, and for about four times as many jobs as they get 
contracts. Their competitors—among which BEAMA 
notes East Germany, Czechoslovakia and Hungary, though 
Russia’s own exports were mainly inside the Curtain—tender 
much more selectively on an “in and out” basis, and are 
hence less worried about spoiling the general market in a 
country by cutting prices on one job there. This is inevitable 
for Germany, coming late into a market where the United 
States and Britain both enjoy special advantages in their own 
spheres. But it places a very heavy burden on the fairly few 
British heavy electrical companies that do export, and as 
BEAMA comments, “ it is regrettable to record that there is 
still an unduly large proportion of British electrical manu- 
facturers who do not export at all.” 


£ million 


log scale 


1952 °53 ‘54 '55 ‘56 ‘57 


INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 


Employees’ Share Schemes 


ae big industrial companies have introduced plans 
to encourage their workers to become shareholders. 
The most open-handed of such schemes invests a sum of 
money (usually linked to the dividend) in-shares that are 
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Technical efficiency and 
reliability second to none... such 
meticulous maintenance, such 
strict schedule-keeping . . . more 
care for the comfort of 
passengers (such as 
the new Royal Viking 
lounges for trans- 
Atlantic travellers 

at no extra cost)... 
famed Scandinavian 
hospitality, wonderful cuisine 
—that’s why SAS are 
acknowledged leaders in 
World air travel. 














Ask your Travel Agent— 


Your agent is our salesman. 
He knows our routes, fares 
and schedules intimately. 
His advice will be gladly 
given—and you pay no more. 


he knows S4 SF 


U NIVERSAL— GENEVE— World famous watch—timing every SAS flight 
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See the latest 


developments 


at the Sixth 


Factory 
Equipment 


Heating, Ventilation & Thermal Insulation 


Exhibition 


EARLS COURT - LONDON 


APRIL 14-19 


10 a.m.—7 p.m. (Saturday 5 p.m.) Admission 2/6d. 








All concerned in any way with industry should make 
time for at least one visit to this important exhibition 
—the greatest of its kind ever 
held. 










ADMISS‘ON TICKETS FOR READERS 
OF THIS JOURNAL 


Fill in this coupon or send us your 
letter heading 








5 
To The Organiser, Factory Equipment Exhibitions Ltd., Dept. 20, 
4, Snow Hill, London E.C.1. Please send me free of charge ...... | 
admission tickets and brochure of the Sixth Factory Equipment, | 
Heating, Ventilation & Thermal Insulation Exhibition. | 
NAME we | 
a iiiuichisiattaininintsinentitcitiaeaiienie 


Sponsored by “ Factory Equipment News” and “ The Factory Manager” 
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handed out free to the workers ; this type of scheme is run 
by ICI and Courtaulds. Other schemes supplement the 
worker’s own investment by a contribution from the com- 
pany: Rhodesian Selection Trust and a number of American 
companies are examples. Yet other schemes give long- 
service employees shares of a special class (usually prefer- 
ential and usually unmarketable) and there are various trust 
and savings bank schemes in which the worker is not a 
direct shareholder but receives the benefit without being a 
personal holder of a special class of high dividend share 
deposited by the company: Joseph Lucas is one example. 
In “The Challenge of Employee Shareholding,’* Dr 
George Copeman analyses the schemes existing in this 
country and in the USA into ten categories and offers 
carefully checked summaries of the principal schemes. 
Dr Copeman obviously prefers the schemes in which the 
workers become fully enfranchised holders of ordinary 
shares that they can keep or sell at will. That is the ICI 
method ; and ICI is apparently not seriously disturbed by 
the fact that 23 per cent of the £1.7 million ordinary stock 
that was handed last year to 50,500 employees was sold, 
depressing the price at the time by Is. 10}d. to gos. 6d. 





* The Challenge of Employee Shareholding, by George Cope- 
man. Business Publications in association with Batsford. 200 
pages. 18s. 


SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
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It also emerges that the ICI scheme is in practice more 
generous than the Courtaulds scheme, the average bonus 
per participating head being £33 in ICI and £20 in Cour- 
taulds. But there are many diverse factors, including the 
relation between capital structure and industrial process, 
and it is inevitable that each scheme should be sui generis. 


TAX RESERVE CERTIFICATES 


Interest Cut 


EDUCTION of Bank rate on March 20th made Tax 

Reserve Certificates carrying interest at 33 per cent 
tax free an exceptionally attractive investment for their 
purpose. Interest is payable only for two years, and the 
holding can be employed only in payment of income tax, 
surtax, profits tax, and land tax. But TRCs are held mostly 
by people and institutions which suffer a high rate of tax, 
and even at no more than the standard rate of 8s. 6d. the 
tax-free interest was worth £6 Is. 9d. per cent. For holders 
in the surtax class it was worth more. Money poured into 
tax certificates. The average rate of investment is just over 
£7 million a week, but in the last two weeks and one day 
of the financial year £40.6 million of certificates were 


Europe Makes Its Own 


EW styrene-butadiene and special- 

purpose rubber plants nearing 
completion in Britain, Germany, Italy 
and France, together with projects 
recently announced in the Netherlands, 
should make Western Europe virtually 
self-sufficient for most types of syn- 
thetic rubber by 1960. Western Europe 
consumed over 200,000 tons of syn- 
thetic rubber Jast year, mostly of the 


standard general purpose type, against © 


about 600,000 tons of natural rubber. 
But it produced only about a tenth of 
its requirements of synthetic—special- 
purpose rubbers made in Britain, and 
Buna rubber made in Germany—sa 
that the balance had to be imported, 
and paid for in dollars. During the 
next two years this supply position will 
be radically changed. 


In Britain, the International Syn- 
thetic Rubber Company’s plant near 
Fawley, owned by the UK tyre makers, 
wil] come into production during 1958 ; 
full production of S-type rubber, at 
an annual rate of 50,000 tons, is 
scheduled for the last quarter of the 
year. At Ravenna, in Italy, a plant to 
produce S-type synthetic rubber and 
fertilisers from natural gas has been 
built by the Anic Company, a sub- 
sidiary of the state-owned ENI group. 
Running on imported butadiene, this 
plant should be producing at an annual 
rate of 30,000 tons of rubber by the 
end of this year, and if the company 


carries out its plans to make butadiene 
locally it hopes to reach an annual 
output of 50,000 tons or more by 1960. 
Germany, too, is about to re-emerge 
as a large-scale producer of synthetic 
rubber with a new plant built in the 
Ruhr by Bunawerke Hiils AG, in which 
Chemische Werke Hiils, AG has a 
half interest, with the other half divided 
equally between the “big three” 
chemical concerns, Bayer, Hoechst 
and BASF. Designed for an annual 
output of at least 45,000 tons of cold 
rubber, this plant should also be in 
full production by the end of this year. 
Any losses, up to £850,000 a year for 
five years, will be underwritten by the 
German tyre manufacturers. In France, 
the Firestone Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany’s plans (jointly with Société 
Nationale des Pétroles d’Aquitaine) for 
a 40,000-ton S-type rubber plant have 
not yet reached the construction stage, 
but a plant to make 20,000 tons a year 
of butyl rubber, sponsored by a consor- 
tium led by Esso Standard, is due to 
come into production next October. 
The first of its kind in Europe, this will 
provide for all of Europe’s current 
demand for butyl. At Pernis, near 
Rotterdam, the Royal Dutch-Shell 
group plans to produce at least 50,000 
tons a year of S-type rubber, though 
in view of its later start this plant is 
unlikely to be producing much before 
1960. 


RUBBER CO 


FIRESTONE/< 
AQUITAINE 


If all of these plans are fulfilled, 
Europe’s capacity for the production of 
S-type rubber could reach nearly 
250,000 tons of cold rubber by the end 
of 1960; the actual output of oil- 
extended rubber would be Io or 15 per 
cent higher ; and the addition of some 
10,000 tons of hot Buna rubber, 20,000 
tons of butyl, and some 30,000 tons of 
other special-purpose rubbers made by 
Du Pont, ICI, Bayer, and others, 
brings the total to over 300,000 tons 
a year. Synthetic rubbers account for 
only 25 per cent of Europe’s total 
rubber consumption, compared with 
over 60 per cent of total consumption 
in the United States, so even if natural 
rubber prices do not rise, some switch 
from natural to synthetic in Europe 
may be expected to augment the 
normal growth in demand. Although 
some American synthetic rubber may 
continue to be imported, there should 
still be room for most of Europe’s 
planned output within its own borders. 
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bought, against £18.7 million in the last two weeks of the 
previous financial year. Naturally the Treasury has now 
found it necessary to bring the rate of interest into line. 
New certificates bought after March 29th carry interest at 
34 per cent tax free (equal to £5 13s. per cent gross to a 
taxpayer on the standard rate)—still an attractive rate. 


WOOL 


Stockpile Stops Selling 


HE British stockpile has decided to offer no wool at 
the London May sales. An announcement about 
further sales is to be made later. That it is right for thé 
British stockpile to stop selling on a sagging market is not 
open to doubt. Clearly the decision is intended to comply 
with the Defence White Paper’s policy of selling so as not 
to disrupt markets. Equally certainly the governments of 
the wool producing dominions have been consulted. What 
is extraordinary about the decision is the haste with which 
it appears to have been taken. Last week the Committee 
of London Wool Brokers was fixing up the programme for 
the stockpile’s May offering and some of the wool not 
now to be sold was on its way to London from the North. 
The inference must be that the Board of Trade has 
discovered a desire to appease the New Zealand trade 
mission shortly expected in this country, It has not 
necessarily been much influenced by the fact that sales at 
current prices almost certainly involve a small loss. The 
British stockpile originally of about 500,000 bales has been 
sold at the rate of about 100,000 bales a year down to an 
estimated figure of about 350,000 bales. The influence on 
world prices of releases of that order must be marginal. 


BUILDING CONTRACTS 


Tendering at Firm Prices 


|= Ministry of Works could hardly have chosen a more 
opportune time than the end of April last year to try 
to get the building industry back on to its prewar practice 
of firm price tendering. Soon afterwards, the rate of con- 
structional activity began to slow down, and pressure on the 
industry’s costs also lessened. And this change in the 
climate of trade both in the building industry itself and 
in the supply of building materials has certainly made it 
easier and more advantageous for builders to submit firm 
prices for contracts. 

For a year from May, 1956, the Ministry tried out the idea 
as an experiment with selected contracts costing less than 
£100,000 and with one—for a large office block in Man- 
chester—that cost more. But since May last year govern- 
ment building contracts of all values “ thoroughly planned 
in advance ” and due for completion within two years—the 
two conditions the Ministry conceded to the industry—have 
been let at prices that only variations in the design or extra 
work could cause to be changed. Local authorities and the 
nationalised industries were encouraged to follow suit. By 
last January as many as 37 per cent of the new houses and 
flats in contracts approved by the Ministry of Housing for 
England and Wales were let on firm price contracts. This 
is progress indeed: as recently as June last year the pro- 
portion was only 3 per cent, and the current figure probably 
covers about {100 million of new work a year. In road 
construction, where more machinery and fewer materials 
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are used, the contractor has even greater chance of 
making money by putting in a good performance on a firm 
price contract ; the £15 million contract for the Birmingham 
motorway is one recently let on the new basis. Educational 
building work—the other main form of governmental con- 
struction—has been a little slow to switch over since many 
contracts were already in the pipeline. The power station 
programme and railway modernisation, among nationalised 
industry contracting, are somewhat special in the nature of 
the work involved, and may also consist largely of contracts 
extending beyond the present concessionary limit of two 
years. But if all public sector building work that qualifies 
were let on the new basis then perhaps a third of all new 
construction would be on firm prices, say £500 million or 
more a year. 

How far the practice has begun to spread among work 
done for private clients is somewhat obscure. But the advan- 
tages should be apparent to the industry and to the owner. 
The latter may get his building more cheaply and more 
quickly ; and the contractor should be able to get the client 
—and his architect—more readily to make up his mind on 
the detailed design at the outset and keep to it, which in turn 
should allow him to plan his own operations and the con- 
tributions of the sub-contractors more effectively. That 
objective, allowing keener attention to costs, particularly 
in any future period of over-load on the industry, is in 
everyone’s interest. Encouraged by present progress, the 
Ministry of Works may well decide to start pressing its 
recommendations home more insistently. 


BANK NOTES 


The Tourist Market 


OREIGN exchange rates quoted in The Economist and 
F in other papers are telegraphic transfer rates. They 
are, broadly, the rates at which commercial transactions are 
settled by the change of ownership of bank balances. Fre- 
quently inquiries from readers suggest surprise because 
the rates at which the travelling public can buy and sell 
foreign bank notes differ from the telegraphic transfer rates. 
Such differences were narrowed recently when the British 


Telegraphic Transfer Rate Wholesale Bank Note Rate 


Buyers Sellers Buyers Sellers 
Austria.....e- 72-71 72-75 72-40 72-80 
Belgium ...... 139-65 139-70 1394 1398 
PIO cicceus 1,182 1,182 1,251 1,254 
Germany ..... 11-742 11-75 11-72 11-77 
ON ceccscces 1,7454 1,746 1,735 1,743 
Norway ...... 20-01 20-013 19-94 20-05 
SO iw céncda 47 148 
Switzerland... 12-258 12-253 12-18 12-22 


* Fixed rate. 


Government withdrew the prohibition on the importation of 
sterling bank notes into this country. But some other 
countries stil] maintain rules about the amount of their 
own bank notes that the travellers can take in or out and 
the price of their bank notes in international markets reflects 
these rules. 

The accompanying table sets out the rates for bank notes 
quoted by a London merchant bank specialising in this 
business, and compares them with the telegraphic transfer 
rates. The individual traveller naturally will make his 
arrangements not with a wholesaler but with his own clear- 
ing bank and the rates he will pay will have to cover the 
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bank’s risk in holding a stock of notes and its commission. 
As an example, the joint stock banks have recently been 
quoting French franc notes in small quantities at around 
1,245-1,270 to the f£. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The Shell Company of Palestine, which distributes about 
40 per cent of the 1,300,000 tons of petroleum products 
consumed annually in Israel, has been sold by its joint 
owners, Royal Dutch-Shell and BP, to a group of investors 
headed by Mr Isaac Wolfson. The company’s assets in Israel, 
which include a storage installation at Haifa, bulk oil depots 
at Tel Aviv, Jerusalem and Beersheba and about fifty service 
and filling stations, together with road tank wagons, have 
a book value of about £4,250,000, but may have been sold 
for less. Haifa refinery, which is also owned jointly by 
Royal Dutch-Shell and BP, is not included in the deal, but 
Mr Wolfson has no doubt received assurances about his 
future oil supplies. 


* * 


Investment in new road construction and major improve- 
ments, as provided in the Civil Estimates, is expected to 
rise by £15 million to £42 million in the new financial year. 
With local authority contributions this will probably bring 
total road investment up from not quite £40 million this 
year to nearly £55 million. £10 million of this increase 
will go on the Birmingham motorway and the new Thames 
tunnel. Authorisations next year will be £37 million 
higher at £106 million, which will leave the government 
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committed to spending a further £178 million by this time 
1959. 


Mr Arthur John Whitehead, head of the Whitehead 
Industrial Trust and four others have been charged on a 
warrant which refers to Boundia Securities Limited, as well 
as to the Whitehead Industrial Trust, alleging a conspiracy 
to defraud such persons as might be induced to purchase the 
shares of Tati Goldfields and Sage Oil Company, 


* 


Returns collated by the UK Chamber of Shipping show 
that 182 ships totalling nearly 1 million gross tons were 
laid up in UK ports on March rst. A further half million 
tons were awaiting or undergoing repair. British ships laid 
up totalled 611,000 tons (120,000 tons more than on 
February rst) and included 254,000 tons of tankers ; foreign 
ships laid up rose by 70,000 tons to 357,000 tons, of which 
only 21,000 tons were tankers. British ports probably con- 
tain only about a fifth of the total tonnage now laid up 
throughout the world. 


Monthly instalment contributions in the savings plan of 
the unit trust, Domestic Investment Trust Second Series, 
can now be made over the counters of the branches of the 
Midland Bank in England and Wales. 
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UNION ACCEPTANCES 


HE late Sir Ernest Oppenheimer saw 

that South Africa needed to develop 
a money market of its own—a necessary 
corollary of the need to generate locally 
a larger part of the capital that its mines 
and industries (including the Anglo 
American group) use. Union Accept- 
ances was his instrument, initially a 
combined issuing house, acceptance 
house and discount company. It was 
followed by Union Acceptances (Zurich) 
to tap Swiss capital ; then by Rhodesian 
Acceptances to help along with others in 
the development of a money market in 
the Rhodesias ; and more recently by the 
Discount House of South Africa, which 
separated the bill-carrying from the 
acceptance functions. 

The second balance sheet of Union 
Acceptances and the speech of Mr 
Harry Oppenheimer show how much of 
his father’s dream has been accom- 
plished, and what still remains to be 
done. The business has expanded ; net 
profits have risen from £50,607 in 1956 
to £116,744 in 1957, the issued capital 
from £500,000 to £1 million and the 


balance sheet total from £6.6 million to 
{11.2 million. Nothing has yet been 
taken out in dividend. The big balance 
sheet change, compared with 1956, is that 
on the formation of the discount house, 
Union Acceptances has ceased to hold 
its own accepted paper. So while 
acceptances are up from £3.3 million to 
£7.5 million, holdings of bills are down 
from £1.9 million to a mere £94,000 of 
commercial bills and £100,000 of 
Treasury bills. Cash is up from £343,000 
to nearly £2 million. 

To make a discount market work Mr 
Oppenheimer wants the South African 
Government to issue tender Treasury 
bills, the price of which would fluctuate 
with market conditions. He can now 
argue that the new Rhodesian Central 
Bank, which operates in a much less 
fully developed financial environment, 
has agreed to do so. Union Acceptances 
perforce had to build up an information 
and investment management service to 
support its own duties and this, it finds, 
can be turned to other uses. For some 
time it has been offering a financial 
advisory service, and now it is ready to 
manage an investment trust. Mr Oppen- 


heimer discloses that he has been 
attracted by the idea of an open-ended 
trust, but finds legal and other difficulties 
still to be overcome. Meanwhile an 
orthodox investment trust—First Union 
General Investment Trust—has been 
established with a wide industrial spread. 
Its shares are held by large institutions 
in South Africa and overseas and it is 
intended later to give them a wider 
distribution. 


REYROLLE 


7 preliminary statement of Rey- 
rolle, the electrical manufacturers 
specialising in switchgear, is skimpy in 
detail but reasonably satisfactory in 
content. The group’s profits, which had 
fallen sharply in 1956, made a slight 
recovery last year though not sufficient 
to bring them back to their 1955 level. 
Profits before tax rose last year from 
£2,563,273 to £2,762,274, and profits 
after tax from £1,259,920 to £1,353,086. 
On the ordinary capital as increased to 
£4,579.411 by the rights issue in 
December, 1956, the dividend is main- 
tained at 17} per cent. 
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Cold Wind for Unilever 


HE investor in Unilever is tied to the 

housewife’s apron strings. Whether 
she is black, brown or white it is the way 
she spends her francs, rupees or shillings 
that govern the size of the earnings and 
dividends of the Unilever diarchy. In 
holding Unilever ordinary stock the 
investor has to strike a balance between 
the prospective advantages that will 
accrue from the secular growth of trade 
as living standards improve and the 
immediate threat that a trade recession 
will temporarily interrupt that growth. 
The investors’ choice still seems to be 
tilted towards long term growth, for on 
the maintained ordinary dividend of 17} 
per cent the shares of Limited yield 
nearly 43 per cent. 

This comfortable view of the long 
term future is supported by the fact that 
the dividends are covered about four 
times by earnings. The directors of 
Unilever are prepared to take long views 
100: they spent £42 million on fixed 
assets last year and another £38 million 
is listed against capital projects. With 
equanimity they contemplate a fall in 
liquid resources from the “ unusually 
high” figure of £47.7 million to £22 
million with the remark that resources 
are expected “to be sufficient to meet 
requirements in 1958.” 

But it is clear that the rate of growth 
of earnings has been checked. That is 
apparent from the fall in net profit 
margins on turnover from 2.9 per cent 
16 2.4 per cent and on capital employed 
from 10.2 to 8.2 per cent last year. The 
economists of Unilever estimate that 
world industrial production increased 
Jast year by less than 2 per cent, that this 
small increase occurred almost entirely in 
the first half of the year and that “the 
expansion of international trade had 
clearly been checked.” In such circum- 
stances, an increase of 3 per cent in the 
money value of turnover from £1,671 
million to £1,720 million may be con- 
sidered more as a cause for congratula- 
tion than despondency. In the United 
Africa Group, where the fall in com- 
modity prices had an immediate effect 
on money incomes, sales increased by 
only 13 per cent to £295 million. 


Bigger sales of the group as a whole, 
however, earned smaller profits. Trading 
profits fell from {£99 million to £85} 
million. In keeping with the detailed 
frankness of the Unilever reports, the 
directors list the causes of this decline 
in profits. At the beginning of the year 
it was “more than usually difficult ”"— 
which may be a roundabout way of 
describing consumers’  resistance—to 
adjust the price of margarine and edible 
fats to match the steep rise in raw 
material prices at the end of 1956. 
Abundant supplies of cheap butter 





checked the expansion of sales of mar- 
garine and actually led to a fall in the 
Netherlands and Germany—a fact which 
helps to explain why NV’s profits fell 
more steeply than Limited’s. In the face 
of this competition, selling prices had to 
be reduced later in the year. In animal 
feeding stuffs, selling prices had to 
follow the fall in commodity prices and 
margins were reduced by the “ combina- 
tion of this price movement and the 
higher cost of raw materials acquired 
earlier.” Moreover, in Europe the 
demand for animal feeding _ stuffs 
was reduced by the unusually mild 
winter. 


The devaluation of the French franc 
and the exclusion of earnings in Indo- 
nesia from the 1957 reckoning make their 
own contribution to the decline in profits 
(notably in the NV accounts). But the 
directors set down the principal reason 
thus: “Although turnover increased in 
most of the main commodity groups in- 
tensified competition meant that this 
could only be achieved by an increase of 
advertising and other expenses.” Of 
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soaps and detergents the directors report 
“total sales continued to risé, though 
profits were lower” ; soapless detergents 
made “further substantial progress in 
almost every country,” but sales of soap 
products fell slightly. Unilever’s total 
sales of soaps and detergents were lower 
in the British market; and in this 
country Unilever products more than 
held their own in a shrinking market for 
synthetic powders, but “Persil” failed 
“to continue its record breaking 
progress” in an appreciably bigger 
market for soap powders. 


All this is a reckoning of the past. 
But it is also a pointer to the immediate 
future. Trade has shrunk ; competition 
may be even sharper than it was last 
year ; and margins may suffer. And it is 
notable that the emphasis in capital 
projects has been tilted towards food 
(other than margarine and fats) where 
sales have been expanding and where 
profits have been holding up. The 
outlook, on which the directors make no 
comment, would thus seem to be that 
the diarchy will find it difficult to secure 
bigger sales and even more difficult to do 
more than to earn recent margins of 
profits upon them. This is a cold wind, 
but it would take a hurricane in world 
trade winds to topple this giant from its 
secure pedestal. 


PROFITS AND ASSETS 
(£°000s) 





Unilever Limited 


om | 


Profits and Dividends :— 


SEE cccccasdadannes é 56,659 | 
er ne e 9,5 
Trading profit...... ssenkanaeen ‘ 46,886 
Investment income .......esceeee 1,154 
Be ONINGIE. Sc ccevcecccidassa * 977 
TORII 6k. kc cccee seaebene nteebe 23,999 
Pate Git CONS cc. kcadicaccdas ee 23,064 
Net income ......... juasiksauda 25,204 
Preference dividends ...... eee 2,500 
Ordinary dividends ........... ‘ 2,695 
Retained profits ..........ee. i 20,009 | 
{ 
Assets and Liabilities :-— 
Preference capital.........cee. e 56,294 | 
CVGIETY COON go cv cccdccccce ° 26,746 | 
Retained profits ...... desecawe « | 143,265 | 
Minority interests ....... eaenae 15,230 
Loan capital....... néisaataiaee 24,257 
PUN Gr ccécwewseeces wauwed 26,800 | 
Capital employed....... Kesewwa | 276,844 | 
Land, buildings and equipment, etc. 104,334 | 
og” ee ee 111,555 | 
WOO veccsdeda cece scccvece 4 Clee 
Debtors éMikecebieaaeeea ‘ 72,990 
GC INNINDs dcncacuatccaescuse 21,890 
GH osisacics ekeseebaesanseeee 17,766 
oo errr easeee 46,312 
Short-term borrowings......... 14,380 
Ee ey jaaaseeda 21,638 
Dividends ........ eceseseedeses 3,339 
Net current assets ..ccccccccsces | 165,289 
Total eenee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeaee 276,844 






Unilever NV Combined 


1957 




















1957 1956 1957 1956 















52,331 54,705 | 118,770 | 107,036 
10,502 9,836 | 10,83! 19,347 21,333 
41,546 | 52,143 | 43,710] 99,029 85,256 
1,257 339 467 1,493 1,724 
950 764 718 1,741 1,668 
21,052 | 27,873 | 24,103] 51,872 45,155 
20,80! | 23,845} 19,356} 46,909 40,157 
21,132 | 21,929 | 19,138} 47,133} 40,270 
2,500 1,104 1,104 3,604 3,604 
2,695 5,555 5,555 8250! 8250 
15,937 | 15,270] 12,479} 35,279. 28,416 
56,294 | 20,289] 20,289} 76,583 76,583 
26,746 | 35,615 | 35,615 | 62,361 | 62,361 
161,338 | 80,913 | 93,237] 224,178 | 254.575 
14,671 9,316 95581 24546| 24229 
23,991 | 21,180] 19,384] 45.437 | 43,375 
25,600} 10,714] 12,406] 37,514] 38,006 
j | 

296,418 | 193,775 | 202,711 | 470,619 | 499,129 
124,251 | 95,174] 102,797] 199,508 227,048 
131,618 | 103,529 | 111,183 | 215,084 | 242,80] 
145,157 | 104,629 | 114,856 | 242,941 | 260,013 
75,309 | 41,529} 42,531 | 114,519 | 117,840 
18,266 | 10,095 8,805} 31,985} 27,071 
16,673 | 24,844] 17,565] 42,610] 34,238 
45,016 | 50,724] 47,732] 97,036 92,748 
19,773 | 12,538 | 19,672] 26,918 | 39,445 
22,488 | 23,167 | 20,362] 44,80 42,850 
3,328 4,422 4,463 7,761 7,791 
164,800 | 90,246 | 91,528 | 255,535 | 256,328 
296,418 | 193,775 | 202,711 | 470,619 | 499,129 
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SWAN, HUNTER 


oe were given an inkling that 
the Tyneside shipbuilders, Swan, 
Hunter, and Wigham Richardson, might 
be adopting a more generous dividend 
policy last July when the directors raised 
the interim payment from 3 per cent to 
5 per cent. So in front of the final divi- 
dend announcement the price of the 
£1 ordinary stock was moving up. The 
guess was right; the final payment is 
up from II to 13 per cent, making a 
total dividend of 18 per cent, against 
14 per cent. On the new dividend the 
£1 stock at 57s. 3d. yields 6.3 per cent. 

Such a decision could hardly have 
been taken unless the directors were 
happy about the order book and the cur- 
rent trend of profits, especially as the 
dividend relates to a year when gross 
profits actually fell from £3,398,860 to 
£3,054;757, but these figures are struck 
after an unspecified (and presumably 
higher) charge for depreciation. More- 
over, variations in shipbuilding profits 
are often connected with the uneven 
completion of contracts. After tax, net 
profits have * risen  slightly—from 
£1,482,952 to £1,493,663—and the new 
dividend is covered more than three 
and a half times by earnings. 


GLAXO LABORATORIES 


n profit retentions are needed by 
pharmaceutical manufacturers to 
cover the costs of continuing research 
and development. The big earnings 
cover of Glaxo Laboratories seems to 
have hypnotised investors, and the divi- 
dend yield on the stock has remained 
low, but dividends on the ros. units have 
gradually been raised. This year’s pay- 
ment may be raised again, for the interim 
has been increased from 5 to 6} per 
cent, which undoubtedly has raised 
hopes that the total payment for the 
year to June 30th next will be more than 
123 per cent paid for 1956-57. 
Certainly the market was pleased with 
the interim and with the half-yearly 
results supporting it. The Ios. units 
were marked up from 35s. to 36s. 9d. 
Turnover has risen and profit margins 


a Oe. 
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have widened. In the six months to 
‘December 3Ist turnover was 24 per 
cent higher than in the same period of 
1956 and 5 per cent higher than in the 
first six months of last year. Trading 
profits at £2,509,000 were nearly 57 per 
cent higher than in the last six months of 
1956 (when they were £1,601,000) and 
about 93 per cent higher than the 
£2,289,000 earned in the first six months 
of 1957. These figures suggest that the 
rate of growth has slowed down and the 
directors warn shareholders that “ whilst 
profitability before taxation has been 
more than maintained . . . it is not to be 
inferred that a further improvement will 
be possible during the current half year. 
Conditions in a number of overseas 
markets are difficult, and restrictions on 
importations have been imposed in 
certain instances.” 


PRESSED STEEL 


Bipot gy STREET had naturally 
expected some recovery in the 
profits and dividend of Pressed Steel, 
whose fortunes are tied closely to the 
motor industry, though it makes re- 
frigerators and railway wagons as well 
as motor bodies. Satisfaction with 
the results actually achieved last year 
was reflected in the rise of 74d. to 
15s. 43d. in the price of §s. ordinary 
stock and of 3 points to 1074 in the 
53 per cent convertible debenture, which 
provides the option to convert into 
ordinary stock from June rst this year. 
On the issue price of £100 the conver- 
sion option is equivalent to 14s. 3d. for 
the ordinary stock when it starts on 
June Ist this year and to 15s. 73d. on 
its final date of June 1, 1961. 

Pressed Steel’s net ‘profits after tax 
rose from £951,682 to £1,527,121 in 1957 
and its gross profits before tax from 
£2,190,160 to £3,508,051. The total 
ordinary dividend has been raised from 
I5 per cent, to which it was cut in 1956, 
to 20 per cent, but the rate is still lower 
than in 1954 and 1955 when 223 per 
cent was paid. Earnings appeared to 
justify the complete restoration of the 
dividend but the directors have not 
thought it wise to go the whole way. 


STOCK EXCHANGE 
** The Economist ” Indicator 


| 
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FIRST DEALINGS: Mar. 12 Mar. 26 April 16 
LAST DEALINGS: Mar. 25 April15 April 29 
ACCOUNT DAY: April 1 April22 May 6 


7 fall in the Treasury bill rate, 
expected though it was, helped to 
keep gilt-edged prices moving upwards, 
just as the announcement of Corporation 
issues at 5; per cent (expected though 
this break with 6 per cent was) did. 
Throughout the list of Government 
stocks prices moved up, especially on 
Tuesday in anticipation of the gold and 
dollar figures when a strong demand, 
which embraced those dates which fit the 
requirements of the banks, developed. 
In the four days to Tuesday’s close War 
Loan rose from 64% to 65%, 3 per cent 
Transport (1978-88) from 631+ to 64/%, 
and 3 per cent Saving (1955-65) from 
86% to 863. And the new Belfast stock 
established a premium of js. 

The gains in gilt-edged prices were not 
made at the expense of industrial 
equities. Their prices in a narrow 
market made modest gains, with The 
Economist indicator rising from 176.0 
to 179.4 in the four days to Tuesday’s 
close. Industrial prices were particu- 
larly stimulated by good company 
results ; after the dividend announce- 
ment, for instance, ICI gained 3s. to 
43s. 9d. and then held this gain in active 
dealings. Selective buying included 
building and constructional shares, under 
the lead of Richard Costain after that 
company announced a bigger dividend. 
One of the biggest rises was that 
recorded in the stores group by William 
Whiteley, which in four days rose from 
20s. 1o}d. to 27s. 6d. 

The market in oil shares remained 
quiet, with prices moving erratically 
within narrow limits, but Ultramar went 
ahead. Kaffir shares after the week-end 
were firm, notably the Free State issues. 
Rubber and tea shares held earlier gains 
in a quiet market. Among the metal 
issues, copper shares moved up on the 
improvement in the price of copper. 


INDICATORS 


1958 | Indicator*| Yield %_ 1957 1956 


i ‘ | 173-1 | 6-85 High Low | High Low 
- os | . | 176-4 FS fccerretlccenieennd nme 
173-8 6°83 
176-0 6:77 
179-4 6-66 


- LONG- ‘TERM US us GOVERNMENT BONDS 225-0 
(1926=100) 


(July 10) 


171-2 
(Nov. 6) 


210-4 
(jan. 4) 


170-0 
| (Nov. 28) 


** Financial Times ” Indices 


| 24° : 
| Ord. Ord. Fixed Bargains 
|Indext | Yield | Ine.t Coals Marked '957 1956 


425 INDUSTRIALS 1958 
(1941-43 =10) 
| 


Mar. 26 | 161-7 | 6 87 | | 
BBS) S8 Bebo Ga obo dns 
A er 6°86 | 88- . Low | Low 

es 159-0 | 161-5 

April 1 | 164-7 | 6-85 | 89-11 -04 | 7,712. | (Nov. 5) | (Nov. 29 

Bases :-—* 1953= 100. 


t July 1, 1935 = 100. ¢ 1928= 100. 
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FOREIGN BONDS 










+t Tax free. 


(c) Year’s dividend. 
(}) To latest date. 





(e) To earliest date. 
(m) On 13%. 


DOMINION, 


= Mortgage 5%. «cecee 1959-89 
Australia 33% ...... ctceeee keeo-ee 
Birmingham 5°/ seiceneedes 1973-75 
East Africa 53%...ceceeeee 1977-83) 
Be ©. GE 25s 6 cataviec ees 1977- 81) 
Met. Water Board ‘B’ 3% ee 2003) 
New Zealand 4% .....sces 976-78) 
ai, POSED BEG a cwticccdns 1968-70 
(German 7% (Br. ” Enfaced 5%). 


an 5% (I: TO IONI 5:as ie aehas 








BRITISH FUNDS - Price Gross 

Prices, 1957 AND ane | Apri Yield, 

_______..| GUARANTEED M22) 1, April 1, 
High | Low STOCKS | 1958 | 1958 

eT i ee is. d. 
978 934 (War Loan 3%...1955-59 97t 413 3l 
933 874 Funding 24%... -1956 61; -93} oof 414 Ol 
9938 | 98.3% Conversion 4%...1957-58 99/13 /2 99 13, 8 Sill 3i 
97 43 9413 Conversion 2%...1958-59; 97 #4 97 413 10/ 
95% | 904 (Exchequer 2%...... 1960 95} 95 ¥; 3,413 0 
973 924 (Exchequer 3%...... 1960 96% 97 4 1; 412 2 
99 4 93 Conversion 4°/ aaa 1962, 9843 53 5'416 4 
89} 84% Savings Bds. 3% .1955-65, 864 } 10';5 5 21 
844 77 Funding 3%..... 1959-69 783* 3* 7; 511 z 
923 | 84% [Funding 4%.....1960-90 86§* | 863* ae ey 
818 74 Savings Bds. 3% .1960-70 762 76% §|513 Ti 
94% | 87§ Exchequer 3%...1962-63 924 | 928 | 11/416 47 
894 8 Exchequer 2}% ..1963-64, 87% 88h 7|'419 3 
83 it 774 Savings Bds. 24% 1964-67 78}* 794* 315 8 3l 
773 674 (Savings Bds. 3% .1965-75, 70% 71% 1/}512 10] 
— — {Exchequer 5$%..... 1966 100% | 100% §|5 9 § 
848 784 \Funding 3%..... 1966-68 80} $ 6;511 ll 
95} 91} |Victory 4%...... 1920-76 91% 91? 10;5 3 6 
88% | 80} (Conversion 34%..... 1969 83%, | 83% 1 510 6/ 
81} 693 {Treasury 34% ...1977-80) 73} 74} | 6'512 Ti 
80 68 (Treasury 34% ...1979-81, 72} fs | 8'512 6I 
— — Funding 53%....1982-84 98% 99} 9 512 41 
71% 574 Redemption 3%, .1986-96 62* 623 | 0|;5 5 8i 
803 633 Funding 33% *1999-2004 69 ts 69% | 8|5 6 Tl 
814 | 68  Consols 4°/, after Feb. 1957 714 72% | Hisi ti 
75 604 War Loan 34% after 1952) 644% 65 #8 10 5 8 4 
75} 58} Conv. 3$% after Apr. 1961 63,%* bs 71/5 $33 
65% 514 (Treas. 3% after Apr. 1966; 553* 56* 719 7 & 
554 Te (CONGO Bic iccecenics 48;* 9R* i711;5 0 9 
554 44 =| Treas. 24% after Apr. 1975 47i* | 472 213 @ % 
963 88} Br. Electric 44%.1967-69| 92% | 93 | 6'5 8 21 
80 4 70 ~='Br. Electric 3°, . .1968-73, 734* | 734 $1512 111 
78} 66 Br. Electric 3°%..1974-77 70} 70% 6,510 21 
92% 794 Br. Electric 44%.1974-19| 83% 833 10 511 61 
81} 69; Br. Electric 34% .1976-79 744 75% 1\';512 23 
90} 81 Bt. Gas Oe ccc 1969-72 844 85} G'S ik $i 
87} 78 ‘Br. Gas 33% .1969-71, 80% 81} 8/510 81 
123 58% (Br. Gas 3% ..... 1990-95 623* | 63* $15 & 4 
804 70 Br. Transport 3% 1968-73 734* | 734 3,512 112 
88; 774 (Br. Transport 4%-1972-77) 814 8|512 41 
12% 59 __ Br. Transport 3°, 1978-88 63h 643 §'|5 9 Gi 


| Price, 
Mar. 26,| Apr. 1, 
1958 


864 


Mar. 26,| Apr. 1, 


1/3 | 1/3 
35/14* 35/7}* 
25/44 | 25/9 


| 
Prices, 1957 Last Two ORDINARY | Price, 
Dividends STOCKS 
—— | 
High Low (a) () (¢) — 
% | % BANKS & DISCOUNT 
30/9 | 19/6 4a 5 bBk. Ldn. & S. Amer.{1) 28/6 
47/3 | 40/- 6a 6 b Barclays Bank..... {1 41/6 
35/3 | 27/6 4a 4 b Barclays D.C.O. ...£1) 28/- 
42/6 | 34/6 Tia  74bChartered Bank. . --£1) 35/6 
51/3 | 42/9 64a 64bLiovds Bank ..... aa 43/6 
66/7 | 58/- 9a 9 bMidland Bank..... £1, 58/6 
40/6 | 28/6 5a 5 b Nat. Discount ‘B’..£1) 31/6 
51/6 | 39/3 6ja 645 Union Discount....£1) 44/6 
INSURANCE 
86/44 | ot 434b| 30 aCommercial Union 5/-| 68/6 
1717/6 {102/ 40 a’ 60 bLegal & General ..5/-/121/3 
113/9 87/6 Ce Ri Rl: ere —| 95/- 
46 344 (¢1324c 1474c Prudential ‘A’..... £1, 40} 
BREWERIES, ETc. | 
32/6 | 26/44 | 10 a 36 biBass .......cccce 5/-| 33/6 
25/9 | 19/74 | 18%c) 74ceDistillers..... ----6/8| 20/74 
44/9 36/- 10 a 15 bGuinness........ 10/- 38/- 
87/3 | 63/6 8a 17 Whitbread ‘A’..... £1) 18/- 
Motors & AIRCRAFT 
21/6 | 11/9 645| 33a Bristol Aeroplane 10/4 10/3 
8/14 | 6/- 12$c, 12}c British Motor..... 5/- 
40/- | 29/3 3.a\ 6 bFord Motor ....... fl 
45/9 | 27/6 3a 17 bHawker Siddeley. ..{1 
53/- | 41/9 12}c| 12$c'Leyland Motors....£1| 40/3 
121/- | 90/74 | 15 6} 5 a@Rolls-Royce....... 1) 91/3 
8 cStandard Motor. . .5/ 8/- 


¢ Assumed average life approx. 9} years. 
(f) Flat yield. 
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(g) On 24 %. 































§ Less tax at 8s. 6d. in £. 








Prices, 1957 










(a) (b) 






High Low 


0 
83/- | 52/- 8 b 
29/3 | 20/- 4a 
56/6 41/9 10 b 
76/44 | 50/6 +44 
59/- | 40/- 1b 
34/- | 19/- 3a 
81/- | 52/- 5a 
24/1} | 18/- 4a 
46/- | 29/3 Thb 
72/3 | 47/6 Tha 
55/- | 39/44 84d 
32/6 | 24/- | 14%a 
36/3 | 24/- 15 ¢ 
64/9 | 47/3 4a 
59/- | 37/9 8 b 
| 
24/14 | 14/- 3a 
28/- | 21/14 61) 
37/9 | 20/10} 606 
38/74 | 31/10} 5a 
41/74 | 30/10}, 1246 
24/6 | 13/9 16 c 
42/103) 31/44 | 20 6 
55/74 | 33/3 50 b 
57/3 | 30/3 20 b 
30/3 | 19/3 20 b 
49/- | 37/104} 13}a! 
47/9 | 30/6 ll b 
27/9 | 17/6 8 b 
48/104) 28/3 93c 
8/- | 23/9 3a 
36/103, 24/9 224¢ 
50/3 | 29/9 6 b 
27/9 | 18/6 1246 
47/9 | 26/3 8h 
68/104 38/- 4a 
46/44 | 35/- | t10 a 
25/- | 17/44 | 1746 
39/- | 29/6 4a 
21/104 15/3 14) 
46/6 | 36/1} 4a 
50/6 | 36/- 8ha 
36/9 | 27/3 5 b 
19/3 | 12/44 5a 
18/3 | 13/9 5a 
55/6 | 29/9 10 6 
15/10} 11/3 20 ¢ 
70/3 | 54/103) 44a 
70/9 | 50/- Tha 
73/6 | 51/- Qha 
114/6 | 71/9 6a 
102/- | 65/6 144 
44/- | 27/6 | ¢10 6 
| 
173/7} | 87/6 | 10 6 
119/44 | 70/73 | 1740 
£25 £148 17} 
218/3 |136/103| ¢13jo 
104/- | 55/- pa | 
137/6 |115/- 20 al 
29/- | 20/3 
92/6 | 48/6 15 b 
113/14 | 81/3 
83/14 | 58/74 | 20 bd 
12/103; 7/3 30 ¢| 


56/14 | 45/- | 50a 
84a! 


24/9 | 13/104! 

424 | 23% | 175 6 
55/- | 41/- | 30 b 
88/44 | 58/14 60 ‘ 


| Mar. | Apr.) 
3 a 


4 
Amer. Tel. ...| ‘ae |1723 





Anaconda. 46 {| 444 
Beth. Steel . 394 | 38} 
Can. Pacific . 24% | 25 
Chrysler Cpn...| 514 | 49 





rown Zeller. .| 47 


(4) On 133%. 


Last Two 
Dividends 


+24a; ¢10 bCons. 


|| Ex rights. 
(s) On 223%. 











o 
7 a Babcor 


4 a Metal Box 
13 bSwan Hunter 
746 United Steel 
23a Vickers 


74b Assoc. Elec. 


TEXTILES 
3 b|Bradford Dvers....£ 
24a Coats, J. & P...... £ 


3 aCourtaulds 


74a Debenhams 


26%b Woolworth 


SHIPPING 
64a Brit. &Com’wealth10/-| 
1 


2 aCunard 
10éc\ Furness Withy 


8 bP. & O. Deferred. 
MISCELLANEOUS» 
18a Allied Bakeries ‘A’ ofr 
3 a Assoc. Port. Cem.. 
22 a\Beecham Group.. 
44a Bowater Paper .... 
8 6 Br. Aluminium . 
+6%5 Br. Amer. Tob. .. 
‘A’ Defd...5 


Tha B.E.T. 
6 b Br. Oxygen 


8 bImp. Chemical 
1146 Imp. Tobacco 


— J. Lucas (Inds.) 
845 Monsanto Chem.. 
S O}Ranks.......... 10 
WAGON. <ccwacs £ 
22$c¢ Sears Holdings ‘A’ 5/- 


5 aA. E. 
12 bTate & Lyle 


t44a United Molasses 
OIL 


+5 a British Petroleum. 


t5 a Burmah 


t5 aShell 





New York oe Prices $ 










zen. Motors.. 








eeneeks \109 
nt. Bus. Mach.'348} 
Int’l. Nickel . -| 75 











ORDINARY 
(o STOCKS 


> iSTEEL & ENGINEERING! 
k & Wilcox.{1 
6 bDorman Long..... £1 
5 aGuest Keen N’fold. £1 
+8 b Alfred Herbert .. 


to 


8 bStewarts & Lloyds. i 


= 
aT) | 

prasogm | 
>” 3 


toe 
a 


_ 
OnmWOoFrODUMOUH 


eeeeee fh 


oO 


t 
mH | nN ODOD=-) 
to 


t 
PARBAINCHWOD 


ee 


ELECTRICAL 
Inds... 
4 aBr. Ins. Callenders. ‘41 
2946 Decca Record ....4/— 
15 cElect. & Mus. Inds.10/— 
10 b'English Electric ...£ 
34a\General Electric ...£ 


~ 
Soom WkeWwoOOm La-I 


aroarr 


1246 Lancashire Cotton. .£ 
23a Patons & Baldwins. {1 
| SHops & STORES 

6 a Boots Pure Drug. 


me 
WOMCCOCO AMTHOMDMD 


BRAGBH AHBOOCWW 


> 


~ 
o 
wa 


15 aGt. Universal ‘A’. 
10 a\Marks & Spen. ‘A’ By - 
124a\United Drapery. . 


Lami 


be 
oo SAM WAeKONSG Oo 


a 


eeemanptoe 7 foo 
ONOSMPR ADH GHWoOAINS 


ora 


rar 
i 


TTP 
~ 
SCRPPODOHOIOL 


~ 


ODHOILAWI AD! OL nol i i 


3 a Dunlop Rubber.. 


~ 


4 
hODmwW CeOKOCOWOOhrOrF 


PWOWM OPATIMDWODHPROUAONG 


74b Tube Investments. . 
1246 Turner & Newall. ..£ 
1145 Unilever Ltd....... 

4 a Utd. Dominions Tr. Hi 


. 


74a Royal Dutch... .20 f 
\Ultramar ....... 
| MINneEs, ETc. 

60 b|Anglo-American . 

Tea & Lands.f{1 20/9 

6}a Cons. Zinc Corp. . 

80 a 120° b De Beers Def. Reg. 5/- 

40 a Free State Geduld.5/-| 79 44 | 

30 c\London Tin ...... a /- 

50 }\President Brand . 

16%5|Rho. Selection Tst. 5 -| 16, 103! 

25 a\Rhokana Corp. ... £1) 

12}a|United Sua Betong.{£1) 49/6 

60 a|Western Holdings .5/- | 90/ 104) 





VS MOROONOMOO 
~, 





| 353 
oodyear ....| 734 
U nion Cs arbide 


(a) Interim dividend. 


(b) Final dividend. 
(j) After Rhodesian tax. 


STATISTICS 





WORLD PRICES 
Commodity Price Indicator : 
All items 
Food 


BRITISH WHOLESALE 
. PRICES 
Materials used in : June 30, 
Non-food manufacturing (excl. fuel). |1949=100 
Mechanical engineering ............ 
Electrical machinery 
Building and civil engineering 
House building 
Products of 
Non-food manufacturing (excl. fuel). 
Food manufacturing 
Commodities : 
Cotton, raw 
Wool, 
Rubber, No. 1 RSS, one month future | 
Softwood, imported 
Copper, ex-warehouse ...::......:.- 


UK 
All items( 
DOE ccscsasscbaSese nes Sataswenes 





| Jan. 17, 
1956 = 100) 


| ” 


|1938— 100" 


TAIL PRICES 


A RS cen swadnnsene sees cneeens 
Food 
Pe CRD xo nikccanawaskens ones 
Clothing 
ee IE. < Sec cswas ccna eeee 
Household durable goods .......... 
Ickes hersans asx new ease 
Tobacco 

Purchasing power of £ (based on all 
consumer spending) 





'1938= 100 


UK TERMS OF TRADE 
{mport prices : 

il items |1954= 100 
Food, drink and tobacco .......... 
RAGAO SOROMEBIS 5. ice cccvwseenesans 

Export prices : 
All items 


Te iin s a XC luding clothing) 
Terms of trade : 
Ratio of import to export prices... 


| 

| 

SHIPPING FREIGHTS 
Tramp shipping freights (fixed in sterling) |1952=100 
| 


UK WAGES 
Weekly wage rates : 
All workers(*) 


| Jan. 31, 
{1956 = -100 


| Sept., 
1939=1 


PR éiciitieaakakaeeanwewe oeee 


ee NE ck occcaneseeweawn (ones 


Weekly earnings: (*) 
Au WOLKETS .6cccscse 6sese sen oes 


All RING Sicuncsstsacenseasensd — 


” 


ee a ere 


”? 


(‘) For.a rough conversion to coe of June, 1947, multiply throughout by 1- 7 
with the aid of calculations made by Professor R. G. 


June, 1947, multiply throughout by 1-561. 


1955 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared. 
World Trade 


BRITISH 


Prices ‘and :Wages:...:.2..0s.%5. 
Production and Consumption Mar. 15th 
Manpower 


External Trade 


Financial Statistics 
Industrial Profits ; 


Mar. 


Mar. 22nd 
Mar. 29th 
This week 
18th 


Jan. 


Prices and Wages 


1956 


mid-June 


91 

90-8 
81-5 
95-6 
96-1 


1957 


94 

98- 
95: 
79: 


__ 99: 


Monthly av erages 


152- 
168- 
185- 
137- 
137- 


129 
143 


149- 
142- 
329- 
154- 


3IDOCOI Of HWA? 





102 
104 
103 | 


101 


127-7 


252 


187 2 
222 11 
115 5 


351 
323 
355 


1956 


156- 
eg 
190- 
142- 
142- 


135- 
148 


154- 
145- 
284- 
155- 
280- 


TQOWWO HO WROWD 


102-0 
102-2 


254 
269 
145 


263 | 
251 | 


308 


264 | 


38 


237 11 
123 2 


317 
345 
379 


4) S 2S ice > . 
(*) Surveys made twice a year ; 


1957 


154- 


251 7 
129 6 


399 
365 
398 


Mar. 12 


ee. 19 


8th 


January 18th 
OVERSEAS 
' Western Europe : 
Production and Trade 
British Commonwealth 
Western Europe : 
Prices and Money Supply Mar. 22nd 
United States This week 


Mar. 29th 
Mar. 15th 


ee 26 


25 








GADD We TADHAW | 


Jan. 


141- 
186- 
177 
146 
145 


141- 


WOROH Of WOwWaNo 


eee 


a The interim Saee of retail p prices has oe linked Soke to 19358 
D. Allen for the London and Cambridge Economic Service. 


annual figures relate to October survey. 


(*) For a rough conversion to basis of 









weer =a = 
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US Statistics 


Monthly averages or calendar months except where annual rates are shown. 


PRICES AND WAGES 


Average weekly 














Wholesale prices Consumer prices External prices Stock earnings in 
_——s manufacturing 
All | Farm | al | goa | cI H I E some: | eene 1957 
com- : othin ousin mport xport ite current 
modities products | items . " ™ - Dae prices prices 
1947-49= 100 1948= 100 1939=1 $ 
Se ee ne ee te eee ges 
TOSD occcceccccessegeccese 50-1 | 36-5 59-4 47-1 52-5 | 76-1 42 48 88 100-0 23-86 48-30 
POU «cesses Ccevececcee eee 114-3 | 88-4 116-2 111-7 105-5 | 121-7 123 107 115 345-0 79-99 82-72 
BOGE cocdscoecceas Seseeess 117-6 | 90-9 120-2 115-4 106-9 125-6 ose 111 eee 331-4 82-39 82-39 
SGT, COWS oeccascccicns 117-8 | 91-5 121-1 116-4 107-7} 126-6 122 113 108 306-4 82-56 81-99 
» November ..... Poscese 118-1 | 91-9 121-6 116-0; 107-9! 126-8 122 112 109 301-8 82-92 81-94 
(5, SOME nine tences 118-5 | 92-6 121-6 116-1; 107-6; 127-0 ene lll ee 298-5 82-74 81-76 
1958, January ..... etaceses 118-8 93-6 122-3 118-2 106-9; 127-1 ee | esa a“ 304-7 81-06 79-71 
gj ROE cei cnseacese 118-9 95-5 122-5 118-7; 106-8, 127-3 eee ee 304-0 80-85 nud 





PRODUCTION AND MANPOWER 












Gross | Manufacturing production Building Civilian employment ! 
national | Tota) | ve are ce ern io 
product totaatatell Durable goods Non-durable goods struction: Unem- 


Total Total ployed 























a pro- | | | OT Chemicals easonally labour employ- | as % of 
A { . . . “ > / 

we sewn Cate | Total Metals | — Total othine alc a force ment labour 

Fate | | | products | rates _ Boerne 

$ billion Index 1947-49=100; seasonally adjusted $ billion thousands | % rate 

WOOP veeerecesesecksewedus 91-1 58 49 54 47 66 80 49 8-2 55,230 45,750 17-2 
BOS Sus eEKseseees éiveeeus 414-7 143 159 138 199 129 108 167 46-1 67,530 64,708 4-2 
JOO? -cébsccivede Kteeeetene 434-4 143 160 132 213 130 105 172 47-3 67,946 65,011 4-3 
De ee eee re 142 156 128 208 130 104 173 48-8 68,513 66,005 3-7 
PRONG ecciceciads 432-6 139 154 121 203 128 101 171 48-5 68,061 | 64,873 4-7 

dg, SOIR oc ese ekdncs 135 146 107 194 127 97 169 48-6 67,770 | 64,396 5-0 
WOOR, SOMGEY ov i cccceedece ae 133 143 99 192 126 96 169 48-2 66,732 | 62,238 | 6-7 
of DOES 60 ceSSes cuss on 130 | 137 95 186 125 | 96 | 167 47-5 67,160 61,988 | 7-7 

TRADE 































































; . 1S 
ae” All business * Total retail * Imports for US consumption pitta ha Volume of trade 
sumption < SS ee 
Annual rude Semi- Finished 
sane Sales Stocks Sales Stocks Total materials |manuf'res. Total good Imports | Exports 
$ billion ; seasonally adjusted $ million 1948= 100 
BAS aeteueseseussavesus 67-6 10-8 20-1 3°5 5-5 
BUOD céceesekeccsseceteene 267-2 54-8 89-1 15-8 23-9 
B08 citwa Cb veces eveceses 280-4 56-3 90-7 16-7 24-5 
5951, SERENE 0c o'sccctees 283-6°| 56-3 91-3 16-9 24-4 
a. eee { 55-7 91-1 16-7 24-2 
yy OWE 5. kciciccess 282-4 | 54-7 91-0 16-6 24-3 
» December ....3<. eves 54-5 90-7 16-9 24-5 
FOG; DOMOOEY coc cigacacds 53-7 90-0 16-7 24-5 
6 DORON . 06465 eeeeee uae 16-2 aaa 


PURCHASING POWER AND FINANCE 



















Personal income 





Consumer credit Banking statistics* | Budget expenditure* Bond yields 













































| Surplus | 3-month | Taxable Corporate 
Total — Z - a “ Total = oe Loans Total or Treasury} Govt. Aaa 
deficit bills bonds* | bonds 

























$ billion; seasonally 


$ billion 
adjusted annual rates 


end of period 


$ billion ; 
end of period 






$ billion Per cent per annum 


1939 Se eeeeeeeeeeeeeseeees 12-9 46-6 4-3 7-22 17-2 9-0 — 3-9 0-023 eee 3:01 
1956 ..ceccccccscccseceess | 326°9] 234-8] 11-6] 42-10 90-3] 66-5/+ 1-6] 2-658; 3-08] 3-36 
SOF sascasasoesvecsnenses ht ak See 12-1] 44-78 94-3] 69-414 1-6] 3-267 3-41 3-89 
1957, September .....eee00. | 347-2 | 249-5] 12-2] 43-27 93-4 5-7| + 1-6] 3-578| 3-66] 4-12 
» October ...cscceeeeee | 346-8 | 248-1 12-2] 43-27 93-0 6-5|— 3-4] 3-591| 3-73) 4-10 
» November ....seee0.. | 346-2 | 247-5] 12-2] 43-53 93-0 5-8|— 1-0] 3-337; 3-57] 4-08 
» December ...sseeeee. | 343°6 | 246-8] 12-2] 44-78 94-3 5-8) + 0-1] 3-102) 3:30) 3-81 
1958, January .....seeeeee. | 343-6 | 244-9] 12-2] 43-97 92-1 6-0} — 1-2] 2-598| 3-24) 3-60 
» February.......e00-.] 341-8| 242-6] 12-5] ... a 5-5! + 0-8] 1-562; 3-28) 3-59 
| 


(?) 1939 figures calculated on the basis of a smaller sample. (*) 1939 figures not strictly comparable with rest of series; stocks are at end of 


period. (*) All commercial banks. (*) Annual figures are total for the fiscal year ended June 30th. (*) Figure for third quarter. (*) Bonds due or 
callable from 10 to' 20 years. 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the nine days ended March 31, 1958, there 
was an “ above-line”’ deficit (after allowing for | 
Sinking Funds) of £29,440,000 compared with a} 
deficit of £1,705,000 in the previous week and a| 
deficit of £54,204,000 in the corresponding period of | 
last year. There was a net receipt “ below-line”’ 
of £5,843,000, bringing the total deficit for the finan- | 
cial year to £211,563,000 (£331,354,000 in 1956-57). 

| 


April 1, } 8 days 9 days 

1957, Jended| ended | 
to | to Mar. | Mar. 

1957-58] Mar. 31, | Mar. 31,] 31, | 31, 
1957 | 1958 | 1957 | 1958 | 


| 
April 1, | 
1956, *| 
| 





Ord. Revenue | 
Income Tax....... 12176,250 12114,173 |2208,266 
Surtax 149,000] 158,000; 157,400 
Death Duties ..... | 170,000 169,000 170,600 
SN 5b icles 60,000 spied 63,700 


Profits Tax, EPT & 
| 255,000} 200,000 | 255,150 


EPL 
Other Inland Rev, | 
640 | 


Duties | 
Total Inland Rev..'2810 ,750|2704, 813 |2855,666 


95,601 88,154 | 
7,000 5,800 | 
4,700- 3,800 | 
2'500: 1.200 
7,000, 4,350 | 

120 100 
116921 103404 | 


25,318 26,488 
10,720, 12,960 | 


DONE scSase ina 11204, 250 


Excise | 912 22 


1198,882 1207,4§ 452 
901,735 | 942, en 


| 

2117, 10, 617 \2149, 812] 36,038 39,448 
90,610; 100, 734 518 1,287 | 
Dr. Dr. | 
5,836 10,615 
2,200 2,300 
87 79 
8,286 5,069 


Total Customs and 
Excise 


Motor Duties "98, 000 
PO (Net Receipts) .| 
Broadcast Licences 
Sundry Loans..... 
Miscellaneous 


20,000 
31,000] 28,400; 30,700 
32,000] 32,714) 32,168 
185,000] 196,195! 165,720 


5288, 850. 


Ord. Expenditure 
Debt Interest 
Payments to N. Ire- 

land Exchequer. . 
Other Cons. Funds. 
Supply Services . 


4,464 7,785 


51: 51, 813 13 5342,584 158215 140971 


640,000} 710,634, 662,968 107 280 
69,000] 66,444; 71,631] 3,780 4,904 
10,000 9,669 9,664 179 153 

-/4215 5,655 14044, 299 |4137,779 1208248 164927 


4934, 635 4831 1046 4882, 041 12314 170263 


105 
| 


' 


Sinking Funds ... | 38,000} 36,985; 37,541 149 


** Above-line” Surplus 4 
289,782 423, 003 54,2 204 29, 440 
Cr. c v. 


37,887, 5,843 


331,354. 211,563] 16,316 23.597 


621,136) 634,566 
Total Surplus or Deficit .... 
Net Rece pts from . 


Tax Reserve Certificates... 
Savings Certificates 
Defence Bonds 

Premium Savings Bonds. . . 


| 
16,815] 13,135) 19,243 
21,3007 — 700) — 1300 
39,921] — 621) - 1458 | 
80,199 700; 1,100 


20,993 | 

72,000 | - 
— 35,631} 

64,980 | 


FLOATING DEBT 


(£ million) 


Treasury Bills Ways and Means 
: Advances — 
Total 
Floating 
Publi Debt 
Dep ts. 


Bank of 
| England 


| 
Tender Tap 
| 


Nw 


| Bank rate (from 7%, 


| Unitec 


, Swiss Fr 


Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET 


oo Treasury bill rate fell modestly at 
the tender on Friday of last week, 
following its decline of 7% per cent on the 
morrow of the I per cent reduction in 
Bank rate. The discount houses raised 
their common bid by 3d. to £98 12s. §d. 
per cent, marking a reduction in their 
discount rate of Is. per cent. Bids by 
outside applicants appear to have been 
rather more conservative, as the average 
rate of discount on the whole allotment 
fell by only 8d. to £5 ids. 5.54d. per cent. 
Accordingly, despite the increase in total 
applications by £23.6 million to £422.8 
million, for an unchanged: allotment of 
£260 million, the proportionate allotment 
at the’ minimum bid fell only slightly, 
from 55 to 52 per cent. At Thursday’s 
tender, the allotment was again unchanged. 

Credit has continued to be in short 
supply in Lombard Street. On Thursday 
before the week-end, conditions were very 
stringent and despite very large special 
help one or two houses found themselves 
“in” the Bank at 6 per cent, for a small 
amount. Moderate special help was given 
on Friday and small help on the following 
day ; on Monday, when there was calling 
associated with the end of the fiscal year, 
one or two houses had to make penal 
borrowing despite very large official pur- 
chases, as they did also on Tuesday, 
despite moderate special help. 

Hence rates on floating money have 
been kept up, reaching 5; and 5% per cent, 
and dealings i in June maturities have taken 
place at 5 and 54: per cent. 


LONDON MONEY RATES 


*. 4 Discount rates 
f sank bills: 60 days. 

3 months 

4 months 


6 months 


ze 


Deposit rates (max.) 


Annan 
Sener 
Aan 
ewer 


Discount houses .. 


Money 
Day -to-Day 


Treas. bilis 2 months 
3 months 


Fine trade bills : 
3 months 
4 months 
6 months 


4 
518 
514 


53 17 


; 
4-7 


ERA 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


| Mar. 27, 


(£ million) | 1957 


| Issue Départment* : 
Notes in circulation 
Notes in banking dept.... 
Govt. debt and securities* 
Other securities.......... 
Gold coin and bullion... . 
Coin. other-than gold coin. 


Banking Department : 
Deposits : 
Public accounts 
Bankers 


Securities : 
Government 
Discounts and advances... 


| Banking department reserve. 


oe COOOUN KOO? 
> "Ss e . . . . . . . 
bp RLOROhR AMoY 


wo ioc AUDre 


“ Proportion ” 


| ™ Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000, 
| Fiduciary issue increased to £2,050 million from (£000 n million 
{on March 26, 1958. 


TREASURY BILLS 
| 
Date of bem 


Tender | 
| Offered 
| 


Amount (£ million) Three Months’ Bills 


| 

| . Average | Allot ott tod 
— Rate of | at Max. 
| ™ Allotment Rate* 





1957 
| Mar. 29 


91 Day 
250-0 


260-0 


s. d. 
81 11-79 


| Dec. 27 127 


| 1958 
| Jan. 260- 
| 260: 


126 
126 
125 
125 
122 


3 | 
10 | 
17 
24 | 
31 


7| 
14 
21 | 
28 


121 
120 
119 
120 


120 
120 
lll 
110 


7 
14 
21 
28 | 


©S00 Sooo SOgSS 
SRA OYIAdG Now IT 
THAN WHOW BOSAD 


* On March 28th tenders for 91 day bills at £98 12s. 5d. 

, secured 55 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. The 

offering this week was for £260 mn. at 91 day bills. Allotment 
{cut by £10 mn. #Allotment cut by £20 mn. 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 


Official 
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You'll find the answer in 
‘THE STANDARD BANK REVIEW’ 





orn oon 


This informative publication— issued monthly — contains 
current facts and figures about economic, commercial and 
industrial conditions throughout South, Central and East 
Africa. 

A copy of this helpful booklet will gladly be sent to 
any who contemplate extending or developing their interests 


tw one WU Dn 





5 SI 


in Africa. Please address your request to the Secretary. 


THE STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA LTD 


HEAD OFFICE 


































rg 10 CLEMENTS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, EC4 
e* LONDON WALL BRANCH: 63 LONDON WALL, EC2 
, WEST END BRANCHES 
) 9 NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, WC2 & SUFFOLK HOUSE, 117 PARK LANE, WI1 
’ 800 offices throughout South, East and Central Africa 
5 TRIENNIUM 1955-1957 
4 _ 
y The following annual rates of Bonus per £100 
: Sum Assured are now declared 
_ 70/- 
. 5d. 
aa WHOLE LIFE ASSURANCES 
= 52/6 — 67/6 
ae ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES 
oe ACCORDING TO AGE AT MATURITY) 
i These rates contain a special element derived THE SANWA BANK LTD 
or from the successful results of the Institution’s . 
2354 investment policy during recent years. 
oad HEAD OFFICE: OSAKA, JAPAN 
0-68 ; 
17 For MUTUAL satisfaction — consult CAPITAL —: —_'¥-5,000,000,000 
1454 

mI A complete network of 185 

lk 





nationwide branches and 
worldwide correspondents 


LONDON BRANCH 
Garrard House, 31-45 Gresham Street, London, E.C.2. 
SAN FRANCISCO BRANCH 
465 California Street, San Francisco, Calif., U.S.A. 
REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES 
NEW YORK: 26 Broadway, New York, N.Y. U.S.A. 
TAIPEI: FORMOSA 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
— Established 1835 — 
48, GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C.3 
Telephone: MANsion House [481 






















Business 
or pleasure 
in Norway 


Norway’s oldest Commercial Bank 


K REDITRASSEN 
Chiustiania Sank og Dtedilhasse 


OSLO, Norway — Telegrams: KREDITKASSEN 


CREDIT 
LYONNAIS 


Limited Liability Company incorporated in France 


OFBICE 40 LOMBARD ST., E.C.3 
WEST END BRANCH 
25/27, CHARLES Ii STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1 
Private Safes for rental at this Office 


ALL BANKING TRANSACTIONS 


TRAVELLERS’ CHEQUES ISSUED IN FRENCH 
FRANCS PAYABLE AT ALL BRANCHES OF THE 
BANK IN FRANCE AND THE FRENCH FRANC AREA. 
BRANCHES IN FRENCH WEST AFRICA, NORTH 
AFRICA, THE SUDAN, AND IN SYRIA 


AFFILIATIONS IN 
BRAZIL, LEBANON, PERU, PORTUGAL, REUNION 
ISLAND AND VENEZUELA. 
Central Office PARIS Head Office LYONS 
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EVERYDAY LIABILITIES... 


Your umbrella: your dog: your golf ball: your 
son’s airgun or cycle—could involve you in a heavy 
claim for damages. 


For a very moderate premiuf you can be protected 
against any such claims which might be brought 
against you by members of the public. 


Write today 
for full particulars of 


THE “‘ROYAL’S”’ 
PERSONAL LIABILITY POLICY 


eb dV 
ea ae 
NOs 


Head Offices: 


1 North John Street, 24/28 Lombard Street, 
Liverpool 2. London, E.C.3. 


pe 


Established: 1897 


THE ie 


NIPPON KANGYO BANK 
LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: HIBIYA TOKYO 
120 Branches throughout Japan 


LONDON REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE 


| Royal Exchange Avenue 
London, E.C.3 
Tel. No. MANsion House 1797 
Cable Address: KANGIN LONDON 
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THE BRITISH OIL AND CAKE MILLS LIMITED 


HIGHLY COMPETITIVE EXPORT TRADE IN OILS 


INTRODUCTION OF NEW COMPOUND PRODUCTS 


EXPANSION AND MODERNISATION OF ANIMAL FEEDING STUFFS PLANTS 


MR GUY CHIPPERFIELD’S REVIEW 


The Annual General Meeting of The 
British Oil and Cake Mills Limited will be 
held on April 23rd at Unilever House, 
Blackfriars, London, E.C.4. 


The following is the review by the Chair- 
man, Mr G. Chipperfield, CBE, which has 
been circulated with the Report and Accounts 
for the year ended December 31, 1957. 


SEED CRUSHING AND EDIBLE AND 
TECHNICAL OILS 


During 1957 the throughput of our seed 
crushing mills was at a somewhat lower level 
than during the previous year and there was 
some change in the nature of the seeds pro- 
cessed. The demand for liquid oils was 
lower in the face of reduced requirements 
on the part of some of the edible trades 
which we supply, and another important 
factor was the persistently depressed condi- 
tion of the cake and meal market throughout 
the year. Obviously, the prosperity of the 
seed crushing business is closely linked with 
the feeding stuffs market and, if cake prices 
fall, then to remain profitable, crushers must 
either look for lower seed prices or higher 
prices for the oil produced. The year 1957 
was almost winterless so far as animal feed- 
ing conditions were concerned, both in this 
country and in Western Europe, and, bearing 
in mind the relative production of cake and 
oil, there was a tendency for crushers to 
favour the processing of a greater proportion 
of high-oil-yielding seeds than might other- 
wise have been the case. 

Except for the continuance of disturbed 
conditions in the Middle East and North 
Africa throughout the year and the troubles 
in Indonesia towards its close, 1957 saw no 
political or military crisis of great signifi- 
cance. Certainly markets were not affected 
to such a violent extent as was the case with 
the crises of Korea in 1950/53 and Suez in 
1956. Particularly in the case of groundnuts, 
which at one time were hard to obtain, the 
latter event precipitated a high level of prices 
at the commencement of 1957 and, to illus- 
trate the hazards which the seed crusher 
has to face, it may be of interest to record 
briefly some of the movements in prices 
which took place during the course of the 
year: 


PRICES OF CRUDE/RAW OILS 


(Per ton, naked ex mills) 


Dec. Mar. June Sept. Dec. 

a. a. oe oe 

1956 1957 1957 1957 1957 

£ £ £ £ £ 
Liquid Oils 


Groundnut oil...... 170 140 123 128 126 
Cotton oil (washed). 166 140 124 126 126 
ya bean oil....... 144 126 115 WI7 5 
Consistent Oils 
Palm kernel oil ..... TFT DH HB SB 1 
Coconut oil........ 101 96 97 95 107 
_ Drying Oils 
Linseed oil......... iSO 121 103 105 116 


A noteworthy feature is that, whereas 
consistent oils showed relatively _ little 
difference in price at the end of the year 
compared with those ruling at the beginning, 
liquid oil prices showed an appreciable reduc- 
tion, which in the case of groundnut 
amounted to more than 25 per cent. One 
reason for this tendency is, of course, that 
world production of palm kernels and copra 
has not progressed to the same extent as that 
of the other seeds referred to, because plant- 
ing cannot be quickly developed as is possible 
in the case of annual crops such as ground- 
nuts and soya beans. Moreover, the produc- 
tion of olive oil was at a higher level in 
1957, and this led to reduced demand by 
Mediterranean countries for other liquid 
oils. The principal drying oil (linseed) also 
finished the year more than 20 per cent lower 
in price than at the commencement, after 
touching an even lower figure about the 
middle of the year, there being a considerable 
increase in supphes of seed from Canada 
and the United States. 


The supply of oilseeds is subject to. many 
varied factors which may operate against 
normal economic trends. For instance, the 
export policy of certain countries (e.g., India 
and the Argentine) can unsettle world 
markets through supplies in large volume 
suddenly becoming available or appearing 
likely 10 become available as a result of 
political planning or the incidence of export 
quotas. Likewise the application of artificial 
price levels, such as occurs in France and 
Italy, or the operation of a Farm Support 
price policy as in the USA, can play their 
part in disrupting the normal interplay of 
market influences. 


The tonnages of vegetable oils produced 
in our mills—much of which we refine or 
harden—are sold both to the edible trades 
and to the technical industries in their many 
categories, and, generally speaking, our 1957 
deliveries in total were well maintained in 
comparison with previous years, although, in 
the case of the Margarine and Compound 
Cooking Fat industries, where demand was 
affected by competition from subsidised 
imports of butter and lard at low prices, 
there was a slight reduction. As regards 
profit margins, it will be readily understood 
from the statistics quoted that conditions 
made it difficult to maintain them on a basis 
which we regard as reasonable in relation to 
the capital employed. 


The export trade in oils continues to be 
highly competitive. We sell our products in 
some sixty overseas markets and we aim to 
increase this trade by supplying oils of a 
consistently high standard of quality, as well 
as giving attention to quicker delivery and 
efficient service. A point we have to bear in 
mind is the tendency for the export trade 
to change in the light of the fact that other 
countries are processing seeds locally to an 
increasing extent and thereby providing 
additional sources of competition to us. We 








must seek to keep our costs down to a 
minimum. 


MORE DIFFICULT CONDITIONS IN THE 
COMPOUND FEEDING STUFFS TRADE 


In the face of difficult market conditions, 
profit margins in our animal feeding stufis 
business were lower than in the previous 
year, in fact we barely obtained an adequate 
return on the capital employed. The tonnage 
was rather lower than that of 1956, the latter 
part of which was weighted by the excep- 
tional demand caused by the Suez crisis, 
but it was appreciably higher than that 
of 1955. 


The effect of Suez was to raise freights 
and ingredient prices to: the highest level 
since decontrol, but they began to ease in the 
spring and thereafter the downward trend 
continued practically unbroken through the 
year. 


Whilst on the subject of prices, it is 
interesting to note that, compared with those 
ruling for compounds in August, 1953, when 
feeding stuffs were decontrolled, our prices 
have fallen by more than £4 a ton in the 
case of dairy feeds and between £6 and {£7 
in the case of pig and poultry feeds, even 
though wages and salaries rose by 30 per cent 
during the intervening period and the cost 
of fuel and transport and other services 
increased correspondingly. 


Falling ingredient prices favoured the 
small manufacturer able to manage with 
local supplies as compared with the larger 
processors like ourselves who shoulder the 
financial responsibilities of the considerable 
cover in imported ingredients which is essen- 
tial to fill the deficiency in feed requirements 
for livestock which are not obtainable in this 
country. Naturally the first priority in our 
buying policy is to make the maximum use 
of available home-grown supplies; in fact 
during the present crop year we have already 
bought more home-grown cereals than last 
year, when we used 280,000 tons. 


Questions have been asked in Parliament 
and elsewhere about the relative percentages 
of home-grown and imported materials used 
in compounded feeding stuffs. Assuming, 
as I suppose we can, that all home-grown 
cereals, etc., are used and that relatively none 
is wasted, obviously the percentage of 
imported materials used simply reflects the 
deficiency not obtainable at home. In this 
country’s economy, the compounding of 
livestock feeds is especially in the national 
interest because we cannot produce high 
energy ingredients here in anything like the 
required volume, and‘ there is an over-riding 
need to keep the cost of food produced on 
the farm to a minimum. The appreciable 
increase in the production of food on our 
farms which has been welcomed both by the 
Minister of Agriculture and by the President 
of the National Farmers’ Union, has been 
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made possible by improved breeding and 
management and by sound scientific methods 
of feeding, and in this the proper blending 
of imported and home-produced ingredients 
has played a vital part. It has also 
made possible a 30 per cent reduction 
in imported feeding stuffs compared with 
prewar. 


The campaign for “ self-sufficiency” and 
a reduction in imports of feeding stuffs has 
continued. However, it is often dangerous 
to generalise on the subject of animal nutri- 
tion in a country where conditions of soil 
may vary almost from farm to farm and 
where climatic conditions are unpredictable: 
but one can certainly state, as a maxim, that 
all producers, whether of industrial or agri- 
cultural products, should aim to make the 
maximum economic use of raw materials or 
ingredients obtainable from home sources. 
The keyword is, however, “ economic” and 
the guiding principle increasing productivity. 
In the case of imported feeding stuffs, I 
think it unsound to regard them in isolation 
without considering at the same time imports 
of meat and other food products which could 
be replaced by those produced at home, and 
to consider as well exports to those countries 
which sell feeding stuffs or farm products to 
us. In any case, it must be clear that any 
short-sighted attempt to economise by 
improvising feeds or cutting down on essen- 
tial ingredients will fail to show any true 
economy, and that the true test must be 
the cost per gallon of milk of requisite quality 
or per pound of meat or per egg and not the 
initial cost per ton of the feed. It is often 
overlooked that, in a scramble to cut 
expenses, apparent economies made in the 
feeding stuffs bill are useless if they result 
in a fall in productivity. The same applies 
to money put into feed processing equipment 
on which apparent savings are submerged 
by a variety of costs of installation, operation 
and maintenance, as well as by loss of 
revenue as a result of lower yields of end 
products. There is such a thing as being a 
penny wise and a pound foolish. The real 
interest of the farmer lies surely in the direc- 
tion of greater productivity per acre and per 
head of livestock and not in dissipating his 
capital, his time and his energy in under- 
taking a variety of specialist tasks which are 
best left to ancillary industries equipped for 
the purpose. 


THE INTRODUCTION OF NEW 
PRODUCTS 


Almost every year since feeding stuffs were 
decontrolled, our Company has launched one 
or more new compound products that have 
exerted a considerable and beneficial influenc2 
on farming economy. Thus, “ Sowlac,” the 
first sow milk substitute to be produced, has 
been instrumental in appreciably raising the 
productivity of the pig industry by the early 
weaning technique of which our Company 
were the pioneers. In a similar context the 
early weaning of calves was first introduced 
on_a practical scale by the launching of 
“ Calfwena” in 1956. This food, now one 
of the most popular of the Company’s 
specialist products, has afforded considerable 
economic benefits in the saving of labour and 
time in the rearing of calves for both milk 
and beef, apart from its many nutritional 
advantages. To meet the needs of pig 
farmers in areas where large quantities of 
cereals are available, the Company intro- 
duced “ Cerecon,” and towards the end of 
last year “Dairicon” was launched as a 
balancer concentrate for use with cereals for 
the dairy and beef farmer. We also intro- 
duced “Broiler Feed 3-8-8,” the highest 
energy ration yet produced for the broiler 
industry, designed, as its numerical suffix 
indicates, to produce a 3 Ib. bird in 8 weeks 
on 8 lbs. of feed, 
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INCREASED IMPORTS OF FEEDING STUFFS 
FOR BROILERS MAY BE NEEDED 


Although the production of broilers in this 
country—20 million in 1957—is at present 
relatively insignificant compared with that of 
the USA, where it is over 1,300 million a 
year, there is undoubtedly room for con- 
siderable expansion, particularly as more and 
more centres become better equipped for the 
marketing of frozen poultry in an attractive 
form at reasonable consumer prices. The 
British Broiler Industry is faced with con- 
siderable problems, not only by way of pro- 
duction and housing difficulties, but also in 
training the skilled staffs required to rear 
large quantities of birds satisfactorily to 
killing weight. We wish them all success and 
are ready to play our part in the economical 
provision of feeding stuffs which will help 
development of the broiler trade at popular 
prices, 


The distributive trades, whether butchers, 
provision merchants, chain or self-service 
stores, seem confident that there is consider- 
able scope for expansion in the broiler trade, 
which should make rapid strides as process- 
ing and distribution facilities enable wider 
sections of the community to enjoy chicken 
meat at popular prices. This healthy ten- 
dency, which can provide an important new 
outlet for greater productivity on our farms, 
will in due course mean an increasing need 
for imported feeding stuffs, and, undoubtedly, 
there is an advantage to this country in that 
purchases of requirements of grain in excess 
of home supplies from our Commonwealth 
friends enable them to increase their pur- 
chases of our manufactured goods. More- 
over, in encouraging the overall productivity 
of our farms in this way, we retain overheads 
and profits here instead of paying them to 
foreign producers. 


Contrasted with 1952, when 25 per cent of 
eggs for home consumption were imported, 
the figure for 1956 was already 6.72 per cent 
and in 1957 the country was virtually self- 
sufficient, home production accounting for 
about 98.8 per cent of all commercial 
supplies. This automatically means that any 
further increase can result in an egg surplus 
unless housewives can be influenced to 
purchase them more freely and no doubt one 
of the tasks of the newly formed British 
Egg Marketing Board will be to undertake 
virile marketing propaganda to this end, 


FIELD WORK 


The annual BOCM Milk Yield Competi- 
tion, the 19th of which was held last year, 
continues to emphasise the more important 
economic aspects of dairy farming. In 
figuring costs of milk production, it is easy 
to overlook the fact that, regardless of yield, 
every cow costs at least £50 a year to 
maintain before she delivers a gallon of milk, 
and these inescapable overheads have to be 
charged to each gallon of milk she eventually 
yields. Thus, at the average yield of 720 
gallons per animal for all recorded herds in 
England and Wales, a minimum of ls. 43d. 
has to be borne on every gallon produced to 
meet the initial overhead of £50. In com- 
parison, the animals entered in the BOCM 
Milk Yield Competition averaged 1,087 
gallons per cow and the commensurate 
overhead charge was therefore reduced to 
1ld. a gallon, or a saving of nearly 6d. a 
gallon through the proper use of concentrates. 


It is gratifying to note that the Company’s 
pioneer work on Pig Progeny Testing has 
paved the way to a wide extension officially 
of this important contribution to improved 
bacon production. By the end of this year 
five Government controlled Progeny Testing 
Stations will be in operation and, in view of 
this, we are discontinuing our own Tests. We 
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shall now concentrate on other practical 
aspects of bacon and pork production, 


Our Bull Progeny Tests, which have 
provided much useful data to milk producers, 
continue to operate at Barlby in Yorkshire 
and South Cathkin near Glasgow; Dairy 
Shorthorns are at present under test at Barlby 
and they will be followed by Guernseys and 
some 60 Friesian calves, purchased at week 
old, which are now. being reared at Barlby 
to form the nucleus of our 1959/1960 Test. 
This will be another pioneer effort, in that 
the animals taking part will all have been 
reared under standardised conditions almost 
from birth, and it could produce results of 
considerable interest. The Ayrshire breed 
continue to be tested at our Scottish Station. 


In conjunction with the Breed Societies 
concerned and the Fatstock Marketing Cor- 
poration we are now undertaking further 
pioneer work in connection with Sire Per- 
formance Testing of bulls for beef. Together 
with a representative of the Fatstock 
Marketing Corporation, Mr J. C. Leslie, the 
Company’s Chief Agricultural Adviser, paid 
a visit recently to the United States and 
Canada with the object of studying the latest 
methods practised in those countries. Special 
housing and equipment have been installed 
at our Barlby Station for the purpose and 
arrangements are being made to test the 
Aberdeen Angus and the Beef Shorthorn 
breeds with the co-operation of the Breed 
Societies concerned. The aims are to pro- 
vide records which may help towards 
improving genetically the weight for age of 
commercial fatstock, to improve genetically 
their carcase quality and to help provide 
sires proven by test and whose progeny have 
the highest daily live weight gain and, when 
slaughtered, the best carcase quality. 


Three new productions were added in 
1957 to our catalogue of Advisory Films. 
The first, “ Artificial Insemination in 
Chickens and Turkeys,” was made in 
collaboration with the Poultry Research 
Station, Houghton, and was among the films 
selected to represent British scientific film 
achievement at the International Congress 
of Scientific Films in Amsterdam last Sep- 
tember. The second, “ Quality Milk.” deals 
with problems of the fatty and non-fatty 
solid content of milk and has a timely import- 
ance in the light of the stress which is now 
being placed on these factors in the economy 
of milk production. Released in November, 
1957, it has already proved to be one of the 
most popular ever made by the Company. 
The third in our current series is titled 
“ Modern Turkey Production” and presents 
the year-round activities of Hoppers Farm, 
High Wycombe, one of the largest turkey 
farms of its kind, with an annual output of 
60,000 birds, all of which are fed on the 
Company’s products. 


ACCOUNTS 


As already indicated, the profits from our 
animal feeding stuffs trade were lower in 
1957. On the one hand, production and 
selling costs continued to rise, on the other, 
there was some diminution in deliveries, due 
to the abnormal off-take towards the end of 
1956 and the exceptionally mild season in 
1957. Besides this, we had to meet the 
impact of falling raw material markets. 
Although our sales of edible oils were main- 
tained, profits were disappointing, largely 
because of the sharp fall in the price of 
groundnut oil, to which I have already drawn 
attention. Our business in technical oils 
continued to show satisfactory profits. 


Reference is made in the Directors’ Report 
to the agreement which we entered into in 
1945 for the pooling of profits with our 
Holding Company and other of its subsidi- 
aries having interests in the seed crushing 
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and ancillary industries. As we mention in 
the Report, this agreement was of consider- 
able value to your Company in facilitating 
the reorganisation and development of its 
business in the years following the last war, 
but we felt that it had now served its purpose 
and that it could be terminated without any 
loss of the advantages which result from the 
Company’s relationship with its Holding 


_Company and its fellow subsidiaries. 


Therefore, as mentioned in the Report, 
the agreement was terminated with effect 
from January 1, 1957. I would like to make 
it clear that the interests of the preference 
and preferred ordinary shareholders have not 
in any way been prejudiced nor their rights 
and privileges in any way lessened by this 
rearrangement. 


The profit for the year, before taxation, 
was £2,880,462. After providing for taxation 
of £1,417,000 on these profits and including 
released provisions of £13,321 for taxation 
of previous years, there remained a surplus 
of £1,476,783 of which dividends will take 
£682,591, leaving £794,192 retained in the 
business. 


Turning to the Balance Sheet, capital 
expenditure at £1,760,000 was again heavy in 
1957 and was mainly devoted to our pro- 
gramme of extension and modernisation of 
our compound plants, now nearing com- 
pletion. 


Due to lower raw material and selling 
prices, the amount tied up in stock and 
debtors fell from £17,942,000 at December 
31, 1956, to £16,468,000 at December 31, 
1957. 


We have arranged to co-operate with three 
other animal feeding stuffs manufacturers, 
who are at present shipping their products 
from England or Scotland to Northern Ire- 
land, in building a mill at Belfast. The trade 
investment of £46,500 represents our sub- 
scription for shares in Associated Feed Manu- 
facturers Limited, which has been incor- 
porated in Northern Ireland to own and run 
this mill. A site has been acquired on which 
work has begun, and we have been deputed 
by the other participants to undertake the 
erection of the plant. As the name implies, 
Associated Feed Manufacturers Limited will 
undertake only the manufacturing operations 
for the participants, whose independent mar- 
keting arrangements will not be affected. 


TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENTS 


The expansion and modernisation of our 
animal feeding stuffs plants is nearing com- 
pletion. However, as in any other live and 
progressive industry, technical improvements 
which cheapen our products or enhance their 
quality continue to be made and are being 
incorporated in our manufacturing processes. 
For instance, attention has been increasingly 
directed towards the growing importance of 
the accurate inclusion of small quantities of 
vital ingredients which are associated with 
modern high performance feeding stuffs. 
This, coupled with the mounting complexity 
of our manufactures to satisfy the demands 
of our customers, has led us to plan the 
installation at our Avonmouth Mill of a com- 
pletely automatic punched card operated plant 
for the proportioning and correct addition of 
some 30 separate trace ingredients. This 
plant would be among the most advanced of 
its kind in the world. 


In the field of technical and drying oils, 
we have completed the installation of an Alfa- 
Laval hermetic pressure degumming plant in 
our Greenock Refinery for the production of 
crude linseed oil of the highest quality. 


Our oil refinery at Hull, which was in the 
Process of modernisation, was badly damaged 
by fire early in the year but, as a result of 
commendable effort on the part of our local 
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management and staff, the ravages of the fire 
were made good and renovations completed 
by the end of the year. 


We have continued to develop the scope of 
our research activities in all the fields in which 
we operate for the improvement of our exist- 
ing products and the search for new ones. 
Apart from the new feeding stuffs products 
to which I have already referred, our 
Development Laboratory and factory scale 
pilot plant at Erith, which came into opera- 
tion during 1956, have provided us with the 
first batches of our new “‘ Trokene ” products 
—a new class of film-forming materials which 
has recently been developed by us and which 
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we believe may in due course prove to be 
of great interest to many customers by open- 
ing up a number of possible applications. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


In conclusion, I want to pay a high tribute 
to the loyalty and efficiency of the Company’s 
employees at every level and in_ every 
category, which have stood us in good stead 
throughout a somewhat difficult year. This 
was notably so during the periods when the 
*flu epidemic hit various parts of the country 
and all concerned put in hours of extra work 
to keep the wheels turning normally. 








THE WINTERBOTTOM 
BOOK CLOTH COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


STATEMENT BY 
MR MARK BRICKHILL 


The sixty-sixth annual general meeting of 
The Winterbottom Book Cloth Company, 
Limited, will be held at the Manchester 


Chamber of Commerce, Ship Canal 
House, King Street, Manchester, on 
April 22nd. 


The following is the statement by the chair- 
man, Mr Mark Brickhill, which has been 
circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year ended December 31, 1957: 


Before proceeding to deal with the affairs 
of the company, I regret to report the death, 
on July 6, 1957, of Mr Elkanah Stott, a 
Director of the Parent Company and a 
Managing Director of Dawson, Payne & 
Elliott, Limited. Mr Stott had been a mem- 
ber of the Board for 11 years, and his death 
caused profound sorrow to his colleagues and 
to all who knew him. 


FIXED ASSETS 


The policy of expansion and modernisation 
which I have mentioned to you in previous 
years has continued during 1957, and the 
fixed assets of the Group before depreciation 
have increased by £454,998. This expansion 
programme has been financed without re- 
course to the Company’s portfolio of quoted 
investments. It is the intention to continue 
this policy, and an amount of £184,000 is 
shown in the Notes on the Accounts as the 
capital commitments of the Group at Decem- 
ber 31, 1957. 


QUOTED 
INVESTMENTS 


The book value of the Parent Company’s 
quoted investments at December 31, 1957, 
stood at £2,074,311, from which should be 
deducted the Investment Reserve of £267,109 
giving a net value of £1,807,202. Against 
this, the market value was £1,853,607 show- 
ing a surplus of £46,405. 


Based on the market value at December 
31, 1957, the approximate distribution of the 
investment portfolio was: 


Fixed Interest Investments 35 per cent. 


Equity Investments—United 
WENN ash ssxkcdaasstecceis 45 per cent. 
Equity Investments—USA and 
rere rceer ee 20 per cent. 
100 per cent. 


PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS 


Although some of the Companies of the 
Group have reported increased profits for the 
year, others have been adversely affected by 
increased costs of materials and labour and 
more difficult trading conditions in foreign 
markets. As a result, profit margins have 
been reduced, particularly in our textile 
trades. 


The Group Profit before Taxation has de- 
creased from the 1956 figure of £1,166,850 to 
£918,237. The Group Profit after Taxation 
amounts to £360,515, and after allowing for 
Minority Interests and Subsidiary Company 
adjustments, the profit of the Parent Company 
is shown as £365,087. 


Your Board has decided, in view of the 
results of the year, to recommend a final 
dividend on the Ordinary Stock of 11 per 
cent which, with an interim dividend of 4 per 
cent, makes a total of 15 per cent for the 
year. 


_ RESERVES 


The opportunity has been taken this year 
to consolidate some of the Parent Company’s 
Reserves. The Special Reserve of £100,000 
has been transferred to Group Plant Replace- 
ment and Development Reserve, which has 
also received an amount of £76,000 from 

rofit and Loss Account. After applying 
£16,000 in reducing the Investment in a 
Subsidiary Company, this Reserve stands at 
£900,000 in the books of the Parent Company. 


_ The Stock, Debtors, Exchange and Con- 
tingencies Reserve of £93,069 has been trans- 
ferred to Investment Reserve to which has 
also been added the net profit arising on 
realisation of investments, etc., of £1,438, 
making a total of £267,109. 


In addition £50,000 has been appropriated 
from profits to General Reserve, bringing the 
total to £875,000 in the Parent Company. 


GROUP ACTIVITIES 


It is the intention of your Board to con- 
tinue a policy of diversification in order that 
the success of the Company should not be 
dependent upon the trading conditions in any 
one industry. At the same time, I am sure 
that you will agree that our programme of 
modernisation of existing plants must con- 
tinue so as to be in the position to take 
advantage of any improvement in trading 
conditions. 


This year it has been possible to include 
the German Subsidiary Company, Bamberger 
Kalikofabrik AG, in the Group Accounts for 
the first time and the corresponding figures 
for 1956 have been adjusted accordingly. 


Finally, may I express on behalf of your 
Board thanks and appreciation to the staff 
and workpeople of all our Group Companies 
both at home and abroad for their co-opera- 
tion. I am pleased to report that the happiest 
relations continue to exist. 
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ASQUITH MACHINE TOOL CORPORATION 


TAXATION NULLIFIES EXPANSION OF TURNOVER 


GROUP’S SALES LARGER 


INCREASE OF CAPITAL APPROVED 


MR ROBERT W. ASQUITH’S REVIEW 


The thirty-seventh annual general meeting 
of the Asquith Machine Tool Corporation, 
Limited, was held on March 3lst at the 
registered office, Highroad Well, Halifax, 
Mr Robert W. Asquith, MIPE, chairman, 
presiding. 


The following are extracts from the chair- 
man’s review circulated with the report and 
accounts for the year to September 30, 1957: 


I am pleased to report the trading profit 
for the Group before taxation has increased 
from £666,375 to £699,569. However, as 
taxation demands have also increased from 
£332,700 to £373,720, the net _ profit 
attributable to the shareholders of the 
Corporation is reduced from £328,809 to 
£321,460. The payment of the dividend 
totalling 25 per cent and the bonus of 5 per 
cent on the ordinary shares of the company, 
if approved, will absorb £115,575, leaving a 
profit of £195,535 to add to the revenue 
reserves of the Holding Company and its 
Subsidiaries, which now total £1,054,190. 


There is no point in my making any com- 
ment on the crippling load of taxation. This 
has been brought to the attention of the 
Chancellor by many different people from 
many different sources. 


The depreciation charge has increased from 
£113,378 to £147,388, which in view of the 
expansion programme of the Group, is, of 
course, to be expected. 


I consider the results satisfactory in view 
of the conditions obtaining during the year 
under review: however, I should point out 
that the Group’s sales increased by 20 per 
cent, and the results, therefore, will indicate 
to you that profit margins were reduced 
during the year. 


I am pleased to report that all your sub- 
sidiary companies operated at a profit during 
the year, and I comment on them individually 
as follows: 


WILLIAM ASQUITH LIMITED 


This Company again maintained a high 
volume of business, and the new Shrewsbury 
plant, for the first time, really contributed 
to this company’s production. 


The Company installed a number of major 
Transfer Lines in Automobile Plants, which 
did not show the ratio of profit one would 
normally expect, and in addition to the nar- 
rowing profit margins mentioned above, this 
has played some part in reducing the profit- 
ability of the overall turnover. However, the 
company has acquired valuable experience, 
and we are certainly now in a position to 
cater for the demands of those industries 
which look to automation to improve their 
productivity. I would also like to report 
that the Company’s additional Design and 
Engineering Division, recently installed in 
the Birmingham Office of the Sales Company, 
has been, and will be, invaluable as far as 
these activities are concerned. 


DRUMMOND BROTHERS LIMITED 


This Company again had a satisfactory 
year. Although their back!og of orders at 
the end of the financial year was not as high 


as in previous years, this was due in no small 
degree to the upsets in the automobile indus- 
try, one of the Company’s most important 
customers, arising out of the Suez crisis. 
However, I am pleased to report that pros- 
pects are more hopeful. 


GEORGE SWIFT & SONS LIMITED AND 
SWIFT-SUMMERSKILL LIMITED 


These Companies have made a substantial 
contribution to the Group’s results, and their 
backlog at the end of the year was substanti- 
ally longer than I like to contemplate. Plans 
are being developed for the provision of addi- 
tional facilities, so that both George Swift & 
Sons Limited and Swift-Summerskill Limited 
will be in a position to give improved service 
to the engineering industry, 


MODERN FOUNDRIES LIMITED 


This Company has had a very satisfactory 
year, and it is the intention of the Board dur- 
ing the coming year to spend additional 
money with a view to improving its efficiency. 
I particularly refer to the intention to install 
a Hydro-Blast Plant, which will not only 
make more floor space available in the main 
Foundry, but will also improve considerably 
the working conditions. 


ROTADOP LIMITED 


As reported last year, this company has 
specialised more on engineering activities for 
the Group, and I am pleased to report that 
these have produced a very real benefit. 
Whilst the diamond polishing section of the 
company continues to be profitable, I think 
it would be correct to say that without the 
engineering activity, diamond polishing as 
such, in present conditions of the trade, 
would not be justified. 


DRUMMOND-ASQUITH (SALES) LIMITED 


The real benefit of this Company has now 
begun to be felt, in as much as selling is 
becoming every day a more important func- 
tion of the engineering industry. I firmly 
believe that an efficient and live selling 
organisation is an essential prerequisite to 
manufacturing. In other words, the first 
operation in manufacturing organisations, 
however efficient they may be, is the “ selling 
operation.” I am convinced that the enthusi- 
asm of your selling company is such that we 
should obtain our fair share of any business 
which is obtainable. 

Your directors have constantly under 
review how the selling organisation can be 
used to the greater benefit of the Group as 
a whole. 


ASSOCIATED MACHINE TOOL 
CORPORATION (USA) 


This Company had a reasonably satisfac- 
tory year. It has been decided to move its 
headquarters from Pittsburg to Erie, Pennsyl- 
vania, as it was felt that certain economies 
could be obtained by shipping direct to this 
Great Lake Port. 


During the course of the year, Davy and 
United Engineering Company Limited, a 
member of Indian Steelwork Construction 
Company Limited, who obtained the contract 
for the supply of one of the Steel plants at 
present being installed in India, entrusted to 
your Company the contracts for the supply 
and installation of all the machine tools for 
the Central Engineering Maintenance Depart- 
ment for this particular project at Durgapur. 


INCREASE OF CAPITAL 


During the last few years your Group has 
followed a policy of expansion, partly to 
broaden the range of its products and partly 
to increase its productive capacity in its tradi- 
tional lines of manufacture. 


The first stage of this development was 
at Shrewsbury to take advantage of the 
favourable labour situation in that area. I am 
glad to say that labour is now more readily 
available in Halifax and we now propose a 
major expansion of the Halifax plants of 
William Asquith Limited, Modern Foundries 
Limited and George Swift & Sons Limited. 


In this connection, shareholders will receive 
a notice convening an Extraordinary General 
Meeting to be held immediately after the 
Annual General Meeting on March 31, 1958, 
to increase the Company’s Ordinary Share 
Capital to £1,050,000. Subsequently your 
directors intend to raise further capital by 
offering 1,340,000 ordinary shares of 5s. each, 
to ordinary shareholders, in the proportion of 
one share for every two held, at a price to 
be announced later. Subject to no unfore- 
seen changes in business conditions as they 
affect your Company, the directors are of the 
opinion that it will be possible to pay a total 
dividend of 25 per cent on the increased 
capital for the year ending September 30, 
1958. 


THE OUTLOOK 


The expansion scheme is an important one 
and I am sure that you will want me to say 
something about our prospects for the future. 
As far as we can see 1958 should be another 
successful year but orders in hand in the 
industry generally are becoming less and com- 
petition is growing keener all the time. In 
the view of your Board, the best way that we 
can face this competition is to be constantly 
improving the designs we can make available 
to our customers and, at the same time, to 
broaden the range of equipment that we can 
offer them. I have already expressed my 
belief in your sales company and we are con- 
stantly adding to and improving our manu- 
facturing facilities. We view the future 
therefore with the confidence that we shall 
obtain our full share of any business which 
is available. 


It is in the light of this confidence, and 
having in mind the increasing benefits now 
arising from recent expansion, that your 
directors have felt justified in recommending 
a bonus for the past year. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


At a subsequent extraordinary general 
meeting the proposed increase of capital 
was approved. 
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Another Record 


Year at 





It is a pleasure to tell you that in 1957 American 
Machine & Foundry Company again established 
new records. 


® Sales and Rentals: $261,754,000, an 
increase of $63,696,000—32% over 1956. 


© Net Income (after taxes and preferred 
dividends): $11,436,000, an increase of 
$2,815,000 —33% over 1956 


AMF has paid dividends for thirty-one consecu- 
tive years. Dividends of 30¢ per share were paid 
on the common stock in each of the first three 
quarters of 1957. In the fourth quarter, the regu- 
lar dividend was increased to 40¢ per share. At 
the year end, AMF stockholders numbered 
21,213, an increase of 92% in five years. 


Carter L. Burgess was elected President of AMF 
at the Board of Directors’ meeting held Febru- 
ary 4, 1958. His wide and varied experience in 
business and in the service of the Government 
will be of great value in matters of policy and 
administration. 


I am entirely confident that AMF will continue 
to expand, to the benefit of its employees, cus- 
tomers and stockholders. 


iroulssl \eftisen 


CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD AND 
CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICER 


We will be pleased to send you a copy of the 1957 Annual Report 


In its 58-year history, AMF has progressed into a 
broad-based company operating in four important 
areas: 


© consumer products for recreational and leisure time 
activities 

® automatic machinery and equipment for industry 

®@ handling and launching systems for guided missiles 


® atomic reactors and related nuclear equipment 


a 


Mr. C. J. Johnson, Secretary, Room 21! 
American Machine & Foundry Company 
AMF Bldg., 261 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of your 1957 Annual Report. 
NAME 
ADDRESS. 


I We aisicrincctcncaentes si tcl cc iam 


Law ecenen anaes asenam 
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HARRODS LIMITED 


QUALITY GOODS AT LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICE 
COMPANY’S RECORD OF PROGRESS AND EXPANSION 


SIR RICHARD BURBIDGE ON RUMOURS OF 
«“ TAKE-OVER BIDS ” 


The sixty-eighth annual general meeting 
of Harrods Limited will be held on April 14th 
at the Company’s Premises, Brompton Road, 
London, S.W.1. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the chairman and managing 
director, Sir Richard Burbidge, Bart, CBE: 


Trading conditions during the year under 
review were never easy, the second half in 
particular being adversely affected by the 
mild Autumn which handicapped the fashion 
trade and by the epidemic of influenza which 
not only caused serious shortages of staff, but 
which also kept many potential customers 
from the Stores. The raising of the Bank 
Rate and the restriction of credit facilities 
undoubtedly achieved its object in reducing 
spending, and it was only as a result of the 
exceptionally good Christmas Trade and later 
the January Sales that we were able to show 
a moderate increase on Sales for the Year. 


This increase in turnover is reflected in the 
Gross Profit of the Group, which at 
£9,282,181 shows an increase of £246,560 
over last year. The Profit after Taxation is 
£1,073,565 and is £24,204 more than last 
year. The Net Profit Available to be dealt 
with by Harrods Limited at £991,244 is 
£76,719 more. It is proposed to pay the 
same dividend as last year, but to increase 
the appropriation for Reserves by £83,613 to 
£400,000. 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


In the Consolidated Balance Sheet you will 
notice that the total Reserves including 
Future Income Tax amount to £7,314,964, 
an increase of over half a million pounds on 
last year and £1,130,558 more than two years 
ago. Fixed Assets show a slight increase and 
the Current Assets at £10,334,289 are 
£4,173,424 in excess of Current Liabilities, 
£261,929 more than the excess last year. 


The general picture in all the stores was 
much the same—a small increase in turnover 
with a hard struggle to curb expenses and 
hold the net profit. Harrods in Brompton 
Road, which store, as you know, brings in 
half the net profit of the Group, succeeded 
in achieving slight increases in sales and net 
profit. The main exceptions to the general 
trend were John Walsh Limited in Sheffield, 
who did exceptionally well both as regards 
trade and net profit, and Hendersons of 
Liverpool, who were handicapped very con- 
siderably by rebuilding operations and lack 
of space and whose trade and net profit 
suffered accordingly. 


“THERE IS ONLY ONE HARRODS” 


I should like to refer now to a matter that 
received considerable publicity during the 
latter part of the year, namely, the rumours 
of “take-over bids” being made for your 
Companies. I immediately denied the 
rumours and I have been unable to trace any 
buying of Harrods Stock that might indicate 
any such move. 


It has always been the object of your 
Directors to build for the future as well as 
live for the present, and as a result of this 
policy Harrods has become a name which is 
known and honoured all over the World, 
earning a goodwill which is unique and price- 


less, and which should be preserved at all 
costs. 


The Company was founded in 1890 and 
not once since then has it failed to pay a 
dividend on the Ordinary Stock. During the 
last 30 years the businesses of D. H. Evans, 
Walsh’s, Hendersons, Rockheys and Rack- 
hams have been purchased and the first three 
businesses as well as Kendal Milne and 
Dickins & Jones have been rebuilt or ex- 
panded, all largely from internal resources 
ploughed back. 


A take-over bid can be made so attractive 
on paper that many stockholders might be 
tempted to exchange the substance for the 
shadow and it is for this reason that I am 
giving the facts. The present book-value of 
the assets attributable to the Ordinary Stock- 
holders is £10,159,962, but the real value 
is of course much more. It is safe to say that 
the present value of the Ordinary Stock- 
holders’ assets is at least £20 million, or £5 
per £1 unit of Ordinary Stock, without taking 
into consideration the valuable goodwill of 
Harrods and its subsidiary companies. 


BIRMINGHAM 


The final plans have now been approved 
and a concurrent lease with the Birmingham 
Corporation has now been signed, which 
together with our freeholds will form the 
whole of two city blocks, bounded by Temple 
Row, Cherry Street, Corporation Street and 
Bull Street including the North Western 
Arcade. 


A contract amounting approximately to 
£3,500,000 has been placed with Taylor 
Woodrow Construction Limited for the erec- 
tion of a new building—which will comprise 
our new store and shops and offices. You 
will see from the sketch plans on the inside 
back cover of the report and accounts what 
the new buildings will look like when com- 
pleted, which should be by 1962. Vacant 
possession will be obtained in stages over the 
next 18 months, and building has already 
commenced on Temple Row for the rehous- 
ing of Rackhams. 


The main part of this development will be 
spread over three to four years and the Direc- 
tors consider that the Company will be able 
to cover the costs incurred during the first 
two years of construction from its own inter- 
nal sources. It will be necessary to make 
arrangements to cover the balance of the cost 
and careful consideration will be given to the 
matter in due course. 


PROSPECTS 


The outlook for 1958 cannot be reviewed 
with a great deal of optimism, and with cer- 
tain increases in expenditure in some direc- 
tions profit can only be maintained by 
increased trade. Your group of stores serves 
a wide range of the public from the top to 
the lower medium class of trade, and I feel 
sure that by skilful buying and selling in each 
of our stores we shall be able to hold our own 
with the increasing competition despite the 
continuing adverse conditions of high bank 
rate and Government efforts to restrict home 
consumption. I am hopeful, therefore, that 
with our Managements well alive to circum- 
stances we shall be able to show a satisfactory 
result in the current year. 
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GHANA MAIN REEF LTD. 


The twenty-fourth annual general meeting 
of Ghana Main Reef Limited, was held on 
March 31st in London. 


Major-General W. W. Richards, CB, CBE, 
MC, Chairman, presided. The following is 
an extract from his circulated statement : 


The year ended June 30, 1957, witnessed 
a most satisfactory recovery in our financial 
position—the debit balance of £15,584, with 
which we started the year, was converted into 
a credit balance of £61,362 by the end of the 
year. It is your Board’s intention to rebuild 
and maintain the sound financial structure 
enjoyed by the Company prior to the 1955- 
56 wages dispute. For this reason, no 
Dividend has been recommended for the year 
under review. 


For the current year, ending June 30, 1958, 
we have declared an Interim Dividend of 5 
per cent, less Income Tax. 


The available Ore Reserves at June 30, 
1957, including ore in pillars, amounted to 
371,201 tons, averaging 8.49 dwts per ton, 
over a width of 77.0 inches. 


Bondaye: Development of the 20th level 
orebodies has met with but modest success. 
However, the results point to the desirability 
of deeper exploration ; and sinking is being 
resumed to the 22nd level horizon. 

Tuappim : Development on the 16th level, 
Southern Ore Shoot, proved a continuous 
payable length of reef for 430 feet, averaging 
11.66 dwts per ton, over a width of 121.7 
inches. The Northern Ore Shoot gave 170 


feet, averaging 7.84 dwts per ton, over a 
width of 107.3 inches. 


Working Costs, comprising mining, treat- 
ment, etc., showed a gratifying improvement. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


JOHN EMSLEY . LIMITED 


WELL FILLED ORDER BOOKS 


The Eleventh Annual General Meeting of 
John Emsley Limited was held on April 2nd 
at Bradford, Mr Harold Jaques, ASAA, 
chairman and joint managing director, pre- 
siding. The following are extracts from his 
circulated review : 


The trading profit and sundry income of 
the operating subsidiaries for the year ended 
November 30, 1957, subject to taxation, 
amounted to £122,366, as compared with 
£287,515 for the previous year. The net 
profit and income after taxation amounted 
to £25,884, as against £132,345 for the year 
to November 30, 1956. During the year 
under review there has been a serious fall in 
wool prices, which is the main cause of the 
reduction in the profits, by reason of the 
valuation of the stocks at the market price 
of replacement. 


The distribution of our goods in the 
United States of America by means of our 
five companies operating there has been 
maintained, with beneficial results to the 
Group. These American companies have 
established a good reputation for our goods 
from “ coast to coast,” whilst our business 
in Canada has also shown considerable 
improvement. 


During the year negotiations have been 
concluded for a further addition to the Group 
by the purchase of the shares of the well- 
known spinning firm of Abram Ambler & 
Sons Ltd. 


Despite keen competition we have obtained 
a good share of the business available, indeed 
our Group turnover shows a substantial in- 
crease and our order books are well filled. 
The report was adopted. 
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THE BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA 
COMPANY 


CLAIM AS “OVERSEAS TRADE CORPORATION ” ADMITTED 
ANTICIPATED BENEFITS FROM REORGANISATION 


The sixtieth annual meeting of The British 
South Africa Company was held on March 
27th in London. 


Colonel Sir T. Ellis Robins, KBE, DSO 
(the President), presided, and, in the course of 
his speech, said: It will come as no surprise 
to you to learn that our revenue from Mineral 
Royalties, after providing for the Northern 
Rhodesian Government’s twenty per cent 
interest in that revenue, has dropped by some 
£3,500,000 as compared with the figure for 
the previous year. In 1956 copper averaged 
£316 per ton for royalty purposes. Last year 
the average was £220. For the first five 
months of the current year the average was 
between £161 and £162 per ton. 


It must be apparent that Rhodesian copper 
producers have for some time past been going 
through a period of over-production, which 
has indeed been world-wide, and that share- 
holders in copper companies and the Charter 
itself must be prepared for lean fare, which 
even the voluntary percentage cuts in produc- 
tion already announced cannot improve 
materially. ; 


Although the present price is a little too 
near the margin of profitability, the industry 
can survive on it, and it will almost certainly 
have beneficial effects in bringing about more 
economical working and a determined effort 
to increase the uses of the metal. 


It follows that, in addition to causing a 
decrease in its direct mineral revenue, the 
depressed state of the copper market must 
necessarily mean smaller dividends from the 
producing copper mining companies in 
which the Company is a_ substantial 
shareholder. 


Members have received a favourable divi- 
dend this year as copper stood at a reasonably 
high level during the early part of 1957, thus 
giving a fairly good average price for the year. 
I feel, however, that I must repeat the words 
of warning uttered by my predecessor last 
year that, if the price of copper remains at 
today’s level or goes lower, the Company’s 
revenues must be adversely affected and 
possibly its dividend rate may have to be 
reviewed. 


OTHER SOURCES OF 
INCOME 


Against last year’s drop in royalty revenue 
the income from the Company’s estates, 
investments, interest and underwriting com- 
missions rose by about £300,000, largely due 
to increased dividends from investments in 
gold-mining companies, interest on gilt-edged 
securities and on loans to Bancroft and to 
the Kariba Hydro-Electric Scheme. 


The total Group income for the year was 
£12,260,000 odd, against which must be set 
expenses totalling some £1,322,000. After 
deduction of expenses, the consolidated profit 
for the year, before taxation, comes to approxi- 
mately £10,938,000. The taxation charged on 
those results is £6,088,000 odd, leaving a 
figure of £4,830,000 available for appropria- 
tion—some £2,180,000 less than the previous 
year. The Directors recommend the total 
distribution of 4s. 6d. less income tax, per 
stock unit or bearer share, compared with the 
distribution of 5s. 3d., less income tax made 
last year. 


STATUS AS AN OTC 


Some of you may have seen an announce- 
ment in the press by the Company that it 
had been advised that, subject to the 
Directors taking certain steps, the Company’s 
revenues from its mining and estate opera- 
tions in Rhodesia should qualify for the bene- 
fits accorded to overseas trade corporations 
by the Finance Act, 1957. Your Directors 
in consultation with their accountants and 
lawyers, devised certain measures which have 
now been carried out and which have had the 
effect of qualifying the Company provision- 
ally as an “overseas trade corporation” for 
the purposes of the 1957 Act with. effect from 
March 21, 1958. 


One of the main steps which has been taken 
is the formation of a new subsidiary company 
“The British South Africa Company Invest- 
ments Limited,” for the purpose of acquiring 
from The British South Africa Company its 
securities other than those which have 
been acquired for permanent investment. 
This new subsidiary will operate in the 
United Kingdom as an investment dealing 
company. 


It has also been thought convenient and 
desirable to form a second subsidiary, “ Cecil 
Holdings Limited,” for the purpose of acquir- 
ing certain fixed investments held by the new 
investment dealing company. This Company 
will operate in the United Kingdom as an 
investment trust company. Other subsidiaries 
have been formed for the purpose of perform- 
ing certain ancillary services for the functions 
of the group. The shares of these companies 
will also be held by Cecil Holdings Limited. 


ANTICIPATED BENEFITS 


The result of the reorganisation should be 
that the Company’s trading income derived 
from its activities in Africa (the bulk of which 
will consist of its mineral revenues) will be 
exempt from United Kingdom Income Tax 
and Profits Tax (subject to the proviso that 
the payment of dividends out of such trading 
income will give rise to a charge of United 
Kingdom Income Tax upon the gross amount 
of such dividends). The group’s investment 
income will continue to be subject to United 
Kingdom Income Tax and Profits Tax as 
heretofore. It may, nevertheless, be reason- 
ably assumed that the various measures we 
have taken will result in an appreciable saving 
of tax, which will assist the Company in ex- 
panding and developing its overseas activities. 


On the assumption that our mineral 
revenue will amount to £5,400,000 in a full 
year, and that we continue to pay a dividend 
of 4s. 6d. and on the basis of current rates 
of taxes in the United Kingdom and overseas, 
then our tax saving as an overseas trade cor- 
poration will be of the order of £1 million 
per annum. 


To that extent, therefore, the somewhat 
sombre picture presented by the copper 
market and its effect on the Company’s 
revenue can be brightened, and it must be 
regarded as very satisfactory that the Com- 
pany’s claim to qualify as an overseas trade 
corporation has been admitted. 


The report was adopted and the total distri- 
bution of 4s. 6d. less income tax, per stock 
unit or bearer share was approved. 
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ALLIANCE BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


ANOTHER GRATIFYING REPORT 


The ninety-fifth annual meeting of The 
Alliance Building Society was held on March 
28th at Brighton, Mr F. J. Wellman, JP, 
chairman, in the course of his speech, said: 
It is once again my very great pleasure 1o 
present to you yet another gratifying Annual 
Report and Statement of Accounts. I use 
the expression, “ gratifying’ without any 
false sense of modesty because by any reason- 
able test which you may apply to the Report 
and Accounts, we have done well during 1957 
both by comparison with other Building 
Societies and in comparison with our own 
previous Reports. 

After crediting interest amounting to 
£1,915,489 (free of all income tax) and pay- 
ing withdrawals of £9,282,012, the total in- 
vested in shares in the Society was up by 
nearly £6 million to the new record total of 
£58,535,173. 


INTEREST RATES 


Touching upon the question of interest 
rates and the recent movements in Bank Rate, 
he said: While Bank Rate was at 7 per cent, 
the policy of the large Building Societies in 
maintaining their steady rate of 34 per cent 
per annum, free of income tax, tended to 
come in for criticism. Your directors and 
the Council of the Building Societies Asso- 
ciation took the view that a 7 per cent Bank 
Rate was a crisis rate. While, therefore, your 
directors were at all times wishful to pay a 
fair and even generous rate of interest to in- 
vestors, they continued to feel that a gross 
equivalent yield of £6 ls. 9d. per cent per 
annum without risk of depreciation and with 
the splendid facilities for withdrawals we 
offer, represented a fair and attractive yield. 


At all events those who have savings in- 
vested in a Building Society can look with 
more confidence to the future than the 
holders of securities which are at the mercy 
of fluctuating market prices. 


I should like once more to pay my annual 
tribute to all the executives and staff. 


IMPORTANCE OF STABILITY 


Mr Lewis C. Cohen, deputy-chairman, in 
the course of his speech, said: The whole 
basis of Building Society work and their 
attraction to the public can be summed up 
in one word—stability. We say to investors 
—security is far more valuable than an infini- 
tesimal advantage in interest on investments. 
Rock-like we have continued to offer to our 
investors 34 per cent free of tax equivalent 
to £6 ls. 9d. per cent and continued to lend 
all the time at 6 per cent, which for some 
months has been a rate below the Bank Rate: 


We are an organisation which for 95 years 
has been able to say—no shareholder has ever 
lost a penny, that we have paid a fair and 
proper rate of interest, and that £1 invested 
in the Society has always been worth £1. 
That record means far more than a fluctuating 
rate which sometimes may spell a loss to the 
investor. I look forward to the time when it 
may be possible to extend the activities of 
British Building Societies into our Common- 
wealth, in Canada, Australia and New 
Zealand, which may have branches of British 
Building Societies, and in the first case pos- 
sibly money invested in England might be 
used to assist in housing in our Common- 
wealth, but later as the Commonwealth 
develops the money and the wealth of the 

wealth may be utilised here in the 
old country for assisting us with our 
problems. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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HALIFAX BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTH ANNUAL 
MEETING 


MR ALGERNON DENHAM’S SPEECH 


The one hundred and fifth Annual 
Meeting of the members of the Halifax 
Building Society was held in Halifax on 
March 31, 1958, the President, Mr Algernon 
Denham, JP, presiding. In his review of the 
year the President stated : 


The year has presented a number of 
problems including an abnormal demand for 
mortgages, a wide fluctuation in the value of 
our liquid funds and a comprehensive revi- 
sion of our Rules. 


Gross receipts from investors in the year 
at £85.3 million are a record for the Society 
and although withdrawals increased from 
£46.9 million to £50.2 million this figure is a 
smaller percentage of our investment balances 
than we have experienced for many years. 


We. lent during the year £66,674,883, an 
increase of £20,546,318 over the previous 
year. This we regard as no mean perform- 
ance, and since the year-end our lending has 
continued at a similar high level. 


During the year the assets increased from 
£297 million to £344 million. While growth 
is not the only yardstick by which success 
should be measured nevertheless we regard 
this accretion of assets as an impressive mark 
of public confidence. 


The maintenance of our liquidity ratio at 
last year’s figure of 17.9 per cent has in- 
volved a considerable addition to our invest- 
ment holdings which have risen by £8.3 
million to a total of £61.5 million. 


Our reserves are the measure of our finan- 
cial strength. Traditionally the purpose of 
reserves is primarily to give confidence to the 
investor and, secondly to provide a fund to 
meet any losses we might sustain on our 
mortgage securities. Today it would 
appear that the main object of reserves is to 
act as a hedge against the depreciation in our 
holdings in British Government Securities. 


A year ago I indicated that your Board 
contemplated the recommendation of changes 
in the Rules of the Society. They had not 
been revised since 1940 when the total assets 
were £129 million. The most important 
change provides that a postal ballot of all 
members may be taken in the event of a con- 
tested election of Directors and on other 
matters of importance. 


The new Rent Act came into force in July 
last and has since become a cockpit of 
political manoeuvre. Rent restriction over 
the years, whilst rightly giving protection to 
tenants during a period of acute housing 
shortage, created substantial hardships for 
property owners whose rents were pegged 
on a basis which paid no regard to the 
increasing cost of repairs. 


By permitting increases in rents, the new 
Act has remedied this defect and it is much 
to be desired that landlords, with their justi- 
fiably increased income, will shoulder their 
responsibilities for upkeep and repairs. 


We are told that on a change of Govern- 
ment priority wil! be given to a measure 
involving the nationalisation of tenanted 
houses. The majority of these houses will 
fall into the category of pre-1914 properties 
and it would be a great disservice to the State 
if the Government were to perpetuate their 
occupation on a rental basis rather than en- 
courage their purchase for owner occupation 
with resultant -benefits not ‘only to the pro- 
perties but to the community as a whole. 
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HICKSON & WELCH 
(HOLDINGS) 


ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


The sixth annual general meeting of Hick- 
son & Welch (Holdings) Limited was held 
on March 27th in London, Mr Bernard 
Hickson, MSc, FRIC (Chairman and Manag- 
ing Director); presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


There has been an appreciable increase in 
the trading profit and the net profit after 
taxation of £254,211 amounted to £251,397 
(£202,612 last year). Last year I sounded a 
note of warning in case there had been stock- 
piling because of the Suez crisis. This 
caution proved unnecessary, and we continued 
to trade at a satisfactory level throughout the 
whole year. In fact, the total sales to custo- 
mers of the products and services of the 
Group have increased by 21 per cent over the 
corresponding total for last year. 


The increased profits are the result of 
greater output, higher yield efficiency and the 
earning power of new capital assets provided 
out of the high proportion of profits which 
it has been our policy to retain in the Group 
each year. The sale prices of our major 
products at the end of our financial year 
were no higher, and in some cases were less 
than those of twelve months ago, even though 
costs of raw materials, labour and services 
had risen. 


Hickson & Welch Ltd. have had a very 
successful year, and the output, sales turn- 
over and profit are again records. There has 
been a major reorganisation of the companies 
at Huddersfield, John W. Leitch & Co. 
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Ltd., and the Gardinol Chemical Co. 
Ltd. In the middle of the year it was decided 
to combine the management with that of 
Hickson & Welch Ltd., and the Huddersfield 
works are now under the direct supervision 
of Castleford staff. Chemicals made at 
Huddersfield are now sold by Hickson & 
Welch Ltd. as part of their general range of 
products. The name of the Gardinol Chemical 
Co. Ltd. has been changed to Ronsheim & 
Moore Ltd., and it continues to supply 
specialised products to the pharmaceutical 
and cosmetic trades. Your associated 
company in India, Hickson & Dadajee 
Private Limited has had a most satisfactory 
year. 


Hickson’s Timber Impregnation Co. (GB) 
Ltd. has again increased its sales of 
timber preservatives throughout the world. 
The success of our service can be measured 
by the fact that further vacuum and 
pressure impregnation plants have been 
erected in this country and abroad during 
the last year. 


The Statement then reviewed the satisfac- 
tory progress of the Timber Impregnation 
Companies in New Zealand, Malaya and 
Singapore, Australia and South Africa and 
continued : 


I have before me details of the results. of 
all the companies in the Group for the first 
four months of the current financial period, 
and an excellent start has been made. Our 
order position is in a healthy state and unless 
there are any major upheavals in national or 
international economies, we can look forward 
to results comparable with the year under 
review and the maintenance of dividends at 
the present rates. 


The report was adopted and the final divi- 
dend of 134 per cent, making 173 per cent for 
the year, was approved. 


THE STEETLEY COMPANY 
LIMITED 


(DOLOMITE AND REFRACTORIES) 


The Annual General Meeting was held in Sheffield, on 3l1st March, 1958. 
The accounts for the years ended 3lst December, showed : 


Trading Surplus ... 
Taxation ae 
i a 
Issued Share Capital 
Dividends... ... 
Undistributed Profits 


1956 1957 


£ 
1,943,506 
1,017,543 
925,963 
3,221,874 
269,150 
656,813 


£ 
1,561,155 
801,874 
759,281 
3,164,874 
217,636 
541,645 


The following is an extract from the statement to shareholders made by 


Mr N. M. Peech, Chairman : 


The growth of the Company continued with production and sales at 


home and in Canada advancing to new peaks. 


By the end of the year a 


substantial extension to the sea-water magnesia works and a new refractory 
brick plant were completed. The capital expenditure during the year, incurred 


mainly on these projects, amounted to £2,379,558. 


The dividend on the 


ordinary shares of 16°% compares with 13% for the three preceding years. 
Current demand for the Company’s products is satisfactory. 
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GRAYS BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


(Established 1880) 


SATISFACTORY POSITION 
MAINTAINED 


The Annual General Meeting of the Grays 
Building Society was held on Monday, March 
24th, at Grays, Essex. Mr A. E. Frost, the 
Chairman, stated that during the year the 
assets had increased over the previous year 
by £127,024 to £2,580,119. The total stand- 
ing to the credit of Shareholders and Deposi- 
tors was £2,462,436, showing an increase on 
the year of £121,869. Reserves now stand at 
£92,803. The Liquid Assets £279,805 being 
nearly 11 per cent of the total assets. The 
sum advanced on mortgage during the year 
was £168,750. 


The Society—like most other Societies— 
had found the year difficult, and of a large 
number of applications for mortgages only a 
few could be satisfied. 


Mr Frost went on to state that during the 
year the rate to Shareholders had been in- 
creased to 32 per cent or 4 per cent Fixed 
Term, and Depositors to 34 or 34 per cent 
Fixed Term. Since January, 1958, the rates of 
interest had again been increased—Shares to 
4 per cent or 4} per cent Fixed Term, and 
Deposits to 34 per cent or 33 per cent Fixed 
Term. The Fixed Term being for a period 
of two years on all Investments or Deposits 
of £100 and upwards. The Chairman said 
that this form of investment was proving most 
attractive. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


ERICSSON TELEPHONES 


The annual general meeting of Ericsson 
Telephones Limited was held on March 28th 
in London. 


Sit Harold A. Wernher, GCVO (the 
chairman), in the course of his speech, said: 
It is with pleasure that your directors meet 
you with another satisfactory report. The year 
commenced with a good order book and busi- 
ness subsequently received enabled us to 
maintain a high level of production through- 
out the year. Turnover from the factories 
was up by 12 per cent, but operating costs 
were higher, due primarily to a substantial 
increase in our weekly wage b:'l. 


Last year I told you of the considerable 
improvements and extensions we were cafry- 
ing out at our main factory at Beeston. 
Some of these were completed and brought 
into service during the year and contributed 
to the greater volume of production. 


The UK must maintain a steadily expand- 
ing export of manufactured goods and we at 
Ericsson’s get considerable satisfaction from 
our own contribution to these export efforts. 
As for some years past, nearly half of our 
total production was sold overseas. 


Referring to the accounts, we have a trad- 
ing profit of £1,251,112 against £1,414,061 
in 1956, which was a record year. Taxation 
continues to be a heavy burden on industry ; 
in our case it takes over 53 per cent of our 
trading profit. There is no question that 
this restricts the full development and expan- 
sion of progressive businesses. We have 
started the present year with a good order 
book. This is fortunate because there are 
indications of recession in world trade. 


The report was adopted and a final divi- 
dend of 10 per cent, free of tax, on the 
enlarged Ordinary Stock, amounting to 
£200,012, was approved. 


- corresponding figure 
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SUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


MR C. G. RANDOLPH’S STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of the Sun 
Life Assurance Society will be held at 
63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2, on 
Tuesday, April 22, 1958. Mr C. G. Randolph, 
Chairman of the Society, has issued a state- 
ment to shareholders, which in outline is as 
follows: 


DIRECTORS 


During the year Mr G. J. A. Jamieson was 
appointed a director, and his re-election will 
be proposed at the Sees General 
Meeting. 


FUNDS, INCOME AND OUTGO 


The funds increased during the year by 
£6,100,000 (after allowing for the reduction 
in the balance sheet value of the assets, to 
which I refer later) and now stand at over 
£126 million. The life premium income and 
the consideration for annuities granted 
teached the totals of £15,658,000 and 
£3,091,000 respectively. 


The gross interest income of the Life 
Assurance, Annuity and Sinking Fund 
Accounts amounted in all to £5,991,000, 
representing a rate of £5 2s. 3d. per cent, 
an increase of 3s. 10d. over the rate for 
1956. 


The number of claims by death was sub- 
stantially less than the number expected 
according to the mortality table employed in 
the calculation of our current rates of 
premium ; the total amount of such claims 
at £2,698,000 was, in fact, less than the 
for 1956 notwith- 
standing the growth in the business in 
force. 


NEW BUSINESS 


I am glad to be able to report that last 
year the new life sums assured reached the 
record total of £60,806,060, an increase of 
£4,670,000 over that for 1956, and annuities 
(including deferred annuities and group 
pensions) for £1,565,000 per annum were 
granted, 


PENSION SCHEMES 


A considerable number of new schemes of 
various descriptions were inaugurated during 
the year. Many of the new group pension 
schemes have been arranged on a “ with 
profits” basis, and I feel sure that the rates 
of bonus now declared for the past triennium 
in respect of such schemes will give cause tor 
satisfaction. 


Much has been heard during the last year 
regarding state pensions. It is our opinion 
that the state pension scheme should be 
limited to the provision of pensions to cover 
basic needs and that any additional pension 
provision should continue to be made by 
occupational pension schemes operated on 
sound lines, or by individual retirement 
annuities, neither of which involves the 
Exchequer in any cost other than the taxa- 
tion concessions allowed in respect of such 
schemes and annuities. 


HOUSE PURCHASE 


I have again to report that the applications 
for advances under our house purchase 
scheme continue to exceed the number which 





we consider it advisable to entertain and we 
are therefore maintaining the quota system 
which was introduced in 1955. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


Recently we have given much thought as 
to how we could best meet the needs of the 
man who cannot at present afford all the life 
assurance cover that he will eventually re- 
quire. The need for cover will increase with 
his responsibilities, and he will no doubt 
hope that his financial position will improve 
correspondingly, thus enabling him to pay 
more in premiums. His problem is that 
should his health deteriorate he may find him- 
self unassurable or acceptable only at a 
specially increased premium. To meet this 
situation we have devised a policy called the 
“ Increasable Assurance,” which includes the 
option at regular intervals of effecting addi- 
tional assurance up to stipulated amounts 
without further evidence of health. We 
shall be pleased to supply full details on 
request. 


INVESTMENTS 


In view of the prevailing financial and 
economic uncertainties, the directors have 
decided to apply £4 million of the Investment 
Reserve Fund-to reduce the balance sheet 
values of the assets, thus bringing such values 
more closely into line with current market 
values, and to transfer sums amounting to 
£4,500,000 to the Investment Reserve Fund, 
which now stands at £5 million. 


TRIENNIAL VALUATION 


The substantial increase in the interest 
yield on our Funds in recent years and the 
large transfers which have been made to the 
Investment Reserve Fund amply justify some 
relaxation in the stringency of our actuarial 
valuation, which, in the life account, has on 
this occasion been made at 23 per cent per 
annum instead of partly at 2} per cent and 
partly at 2 per cent. This change in the 
interest rate has resulted in a reduction of 
approximately £3,400,000 in the actuarial 
liability, which may be compared with the 
much greater sum of £5,560,000 transferred 
during the triennium from the Life Assurance 
Fund to the Investment Reserve Fund. The 
valuation shows an aggregate surplus of 
£5,353,086 of which £4,780,875 is being 
divided. 


The very satisfactory result of the valuat.on 
has enabled us to increase once again the 
bonus on life assurance policies, the new 
rate: being 46s. per annum per £100 sum 
assured compared with 40s. three years 
ago. 

Since the last valuation was made we have 
opened two new classes of profit-sharing 
policies, viz., group pension policies with 
profits and retirement annuities with profits. 
Under both these classes the rates of bonus 
now declared are markedly higher than the 
rates which we have put forward by way of 
illustration of the bonuses likely to be de- 
clared if the rate of profit remained the 
same as when the policies were first 
introduced. 


The amounts of the bonuses allotted to the 
individual policies are being calculated and 
will be notified to the policyholders as soon 
as possible. 


76 
DIVIDEND 


The proprietors’ share of the divisible sur- 
plus is £478,087. The directors have declared 
a half-yearly dividend of 3s. 6d. per share, 
free of income tax, payable on June 30th next, 
and, in the absence of unforeseen circum- 
stances, it is expected that this rate will be 
maintained until the date of the next triennial 
valuation. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 


In times such as the present when inflation 
imposes such a strain upon the economy of 
our country, it is particularly desirable that 
each one of us should make the maximum 
effort to increase the amount of his personal 
savings. A substantial increase in personal 
savings would considerably reduce inflationary 
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pressures and would be most beneficial to the 
economy. ‘In my statement last year I drew 
attention to the attractions, as a form of 
saving, of a “ with profits ” endowment assur- 
ance policy effected with an old-established 
office such as ours, and I am sure that you 
will agree that the rate of bonus which we 
have declared in respect of the past triennium 
amply justifies my recommendation. 


STAFF 


A chairman who repeats himself may be 
accused of showing signs of age, but I must 
risk that because I wish to emphasise again 
the praise that is due, and how sincere our 
thanks should be, to the executive and to the 
staff for enabling me to put before you these 
Accounts. 


MONSANTO CHEMICALS LIMITED 


The following are salient features of the circulated Report of the Directors, 1957, and 
of the statement by the Chairman, Sir Miles Thomas, D.F.C., which will be presented 
at the Annual General Meeting on April 23rd, 1958. 


SALES New records were achieved in both total sales and exports. 

Sales at £15,683,000 were 11} per cent. higher than in 1956. 

Export sales at £6,416,204 were 10} per cent. higher. 

Exports represented 41 per cent. of total sales and were distributed through over 100 


countries. 


Home selling prices were in general held to existing levels whilst export prices 


were dictated by continued and intensifying international competition. 


It was conse- 


quently necessary to absorb most of the continuing increases in the cost of raw materials, 


services and labour. 


PRODUCTION The year was notable for very substantial progress in the production 
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GENERAL INVESTORS 
AND TRUSTEES 


The fifty-first annual general meeting of 
General Investors and Trustees Limited 
was held on March 27th in London, Mr 
R. G. Mills (the chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement: 


The valuation of the investments at the 
date of the Balance Sheet shows a drop from 
£4,921,380 to £4,594,922. A diminution in 
value for the past year unfortunately is a 
common feature of nearly all investment 
portfolios. In spite of this depreciation, at 
the Balance Sheet date each 5s. Ordinary 
Share was backed by net assets of 12s. 83d. 
against the market price of lls. 9d. The 
gross revenue, on the other hand, has stood 
up well. This shows an improvement of 
approximately £29,000 over that of the 
previous year, but the increase in the net 
revenue is sharply reduced to £9,637, partly 
Owing to provision for Profits Tax having 
been increased by £6,300 to £13,000. 


It may be of interest for you to learn that 
a purchase of £100 of the Company’s 
Ordinary Stock in February, 1948, would, 
if retained up to January 3lst last and 
supplemented by the exercise of three rights 
issues and two free issues, have resulted in 
a nominal holding of £296 costing in all 
£317 and worth in market value today more 
than double that figure or in fact £695. 
Over the same period gross dividends 
received by the Shareholder would have 
amounted to £215. 


_The report was adopted and a total 
distribution of 15 per cent was approved. 


field; the gross volume of output was increased by 114 per cent. over that of the preceding 
year. At Ruabon a new plant for the manufacture of Santosite was commissioned and 
extensions to the phenol and acetyl salicylic acid (aspirin) plants were completed. 
At Newport new plants were brought into commission for the manufacture of cyclo- 
hexylamine, Santocure AW, maleic anhydride, “Tred”? and continuous production of 


LUTON WATER 


oil additives. 
Several existing plants were extended. 


Improvements resulting from process research and plant investigation work yielded 


substantial increases in output. 


FUTURE DEVELOPMENTS During the year an excellent start was made on 
the construction of the polyethylene plant at Fawley where civil engineering design work 


was substantially completed. 


Further extension at Fawley is under long term study and we have space for development 


at Ruabon and Newport. 


Programmes of expansion are being considered, particularly 


with intent to strengthen further our sound positions in rubber chemicals, oil additives, 
fine and heavy chemicals and styrene-based plastics. 


THE YEAR AT A GLANCE 


WE RECEIVED: 


From the sales of our products and from dividends, 


interest, etc... son ce pen 
WE PAID OUT OR PROVIDED FOR: 
Raw materials, fuel, supplies, &tc...... 


Wages, salaries, national insurance, pensions, etc. 


Depreciation and obsolescence 
Interest on loan stock 


WHICH LEFT 


THIS HAS BEEN APPLIED AS FOLLOWS: 
For payment of income and profits taxes 


For payment of dividends to our shareholders - 


For items not applicable to the year 
Retained in the business 


1957 1956 


Percentage 
£ of Total £ 
Income 

100-0 


Percentage 
of Total 


~-- £15,897,945 £14,166,890 


-. 10,417,461 65-5 
2,849,920 179 
728,264 +. 


9,237,728 
2,635,093 
574,990 
175,000 


£12,622,811 
£1,544,079 


188,000 st 
£14,183,645 89-2 





842,180 


708,975 
492,487 


38,501 
373,978 


£1,544,079 


379,633 
£1,714,300 





Copies of the Annual Report are available on application 
to the Public Relations Department. 
MONSANTO CHEMICALS LIMITED 
Registered Office: 

Monsanto House, 10-18 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1 


COMPANY 


The ordinary general meeting of the 
Luton Water Company was held on March 
27th at Luton, Mr Edmund Walker, MC, 
chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement for the year 1957: 


Revenue from all sources showed an 
increase of £8,564. Expenses, however, 
including taxation, are up by £9,742 and the 
net revenue is £26,018 compared with 
£27,196. There will be a balance of £24,856 


to be carried forward as compared with 
£23,654. 


The Government White Paper published 
in 1945 drew attention to the multiplicity 
of water undertakings, and since then the 
policy of the Ministry has been to 
press for regrouping within the industry. 
In a circular issued nearly two years ago 
the Ministry called on the industry to pro- 
ceed much faster and more radically. Your 
directors have been concerned with the posi- 
tion of the company in relation to the 
Dunstable Water Undertaking of the Eastern 
Gas Board and came to the conclusion that 
it would be logical and in the best interests 
of all concerned for the two undertakings to 
be amalgamated. Mutually satisfactory terms 
for the acquisition of the Dunstable under- 
taking by your company have been agreed. 
Those terms will be embodied in an agree- 
ment scheduled to a Draft Order and will 
then be submitted first to the stockholders 
and then to the Minister for approval. One 
result will be that the company will assume 
responsibility for the whole of the Bow 
Bridge scheme instead of two-thirds as now 
envisaged. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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UNIVERSAL ASBESTOS 
MANUFACTURING 


HIGHER TURNOVER 


The twenty-first annual genera] meeting of 
The Universal Asbestos Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Limited, will be held on April 25th in 
London. 


The following are extracts from the circu- 
lated statement by the chairman, Mr F. W. R. 
Douglas, for the period from October 1, 1956, 
to September 29, 1957 : 


The financial results for the year show a 
substantial fall in profits, especially when 
compared with the record results of the two 
previous years. Our total turnover during 
the year under review was marginally higher 
than in the previous year, which fact is in 
itself satisfactory, showing that, in spite of 
the general decline in building activity at 
home, we are able to maintain our position 
and to sell the full output of our factories. 
The decline in profit was due to increased 
costs of raw materials, labour and overheads ; 
to increased worldwide competition in export 
markets ; and to a loss sustained in the first 
year’s trading of one of our new operating 
subsidiaries, Union Fibre Pipes (Great 
Britain) Limited. 


As I told you last year, we felt it highly 
desirable to stabilise our prices for as long 
a period as possible and it was, of course, 
inevitable that with rising costs the effect 
would be to reduce the margin of profit. 
Towards the end of the financial year we felt 
it necessary to make a small increase in our 
prices—too late, however, to have any mate- 
tial effect on the results for the year. 


In the Export field our turnover showed 
an increase of some 25 per cent, compared 
with the previous year, but the prices which 
were obtainable under intense competition 
in world markets were very low indeed and 
scarcely did more than absorb their propor- 
tion of the standing overheads of the busi- 
ness. 


The Trading Profit of the Group amounts 
to £201,358 compared with £340,135 for the 
previous year, and the Group Net Profit, after 
making full provision for taxation, is £84,309. 
The Board have decided to pay a second 
interim dividend of 6d. per share, less tax, on 
the Capital as increased—the amount so dis- 
wibuted being the same as the Final Divi- 
dend last year. 


THE CURRENT YEAR 


It is, in my view, inevitable that, with the 
continued official discouragement of spend- 
mg, the building industry will be among 
those to suffer, and I think one can only 
reasonably forecast reduced operations and 
sales over the next few months. Although 
this news may appear somewhat depressing, 
I can perhaps relieve the situation by saying 
there are certain heartening features in our 
present trading in that, in spite of difficult 
conditions, the profits so far this year show 
a marked improvement over the comparable 
period of last year, although the volume of 
demand has somewhat declined. If the pre- 
sent improved profit figures are maintained 
throughout the year, we shall be able to 
Present to you results of a more favourable 
Nature than those now before you. 


To meet the cost_of future developments 
and to provide the Company with additional 


working capital it is intended to issue 
£260,000 Convertible Unsecured Loan 
Stock which will shortly be offered to 
Shareholders. 





COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 
COW & GATE LIMITED 


WIDE RAMIFICATIONS OF 
COMPANY’S BUSINESS 


The forty-ninth annual general meeting of 
Cow & Gate Limited was held on March 31st 
at Guildford, Mr Ernest E. Taylor, CBE 
(Chairman and Joint Managing Director), 
presiding. 


The Secretary (Mr J. W. Barter, FCIS, 
ACWA) read the notice convening the Meet- 
ing and the Auditors’ Report. 


The Chairman, in the course of his speech, 
said: 


Your Company has had another successful 
year’s trading. 


There must, I think, be many of our share- 
holders and also members of the general 
public who still think of your Company as 
mainly the manufacturers of infant and 
invalid foods. This may have been so thirty 
years ago. Today, however, its business has 
wide ramifications. Not only have we a very 
large and, I am glad to say, an expanding 
business in infant and invalid foods, but our 
tactories throughout England and Wales are 
large makers of cheese, butter and cream and 
evaporated and condensed milks. I under- 
stand that we are now the second largest 
buyers of milk by wholesale contract in the 
country and the second largest manufacturers 
of milk products. In addition to this there 
are our very considerable retail interests, 
mainly in London and the south and west 
of England. 


ACCOUNTS 


You will remember that in September last 
there was an issue of 13,849,078 Ordinary 
shares at the price of 2s. per share and it 
gives me much pleasure to be able to tell 
you that not only did shareholders take up 
a very high percentage of their “Rights ” but 
they also subscribed for the “ Excess ” shares 
several times over. 


Turning to the Profit and Loss Account, it 
will be seen that the net profit of the Group 
before taxation is £1,567,525 compared with 
£1,396,006 for the previous year, and this 
increase has been achieved solely as a result 
of an increase in Sales. Current Taxation 
requires the very large provision of £894,051, 
but this year there is a special non-recurring 
credit of £312,533. In view of this and the 
increase in the net profit your Directors con- 
sidered it proper that shareholders should 
benefit by a modest increase of 2} per cent 
in the rate of Ordinary Dividend while at the 
same time transferring to General Reserve 
a sum of £458,781 to bring this Reserve up 
to £1,200,000. 


The position with regard to our well-known 
range of infant foods continues to be most 
encouraging. Sales of our baby food are 
steadily increasing and the broadening of the 
distribution of our carton pack is resulting 
in an increased volume of sales. The new 
Cow & Gate Cereal Food introduced just 
over a year ago is now firmly established 
and is proving a very popular addition to 
our range. 


Sales of our territorial cheeses continue to 
expand and again we have won numerous 
prizes for factory-made cheeses at Shows 
throughout Britain. 


FARMERS WIFE Double Devon Cream 
and Creamed Rice which have been consis- 
tently advertised on television are proving 
exceptionally popular throughout the country. 

The turnover of our Retail Subsidiaries has 
been further expanded during the year. 


Although exports of our products have in 
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the past been comparatively small, we have 
been making a determined effort to increase 
them. We find competition from other 
countries severe but we have every reason 
to hope that we shall be able to increase our 
export sales in the next few years. 


The report and accounts were adopted, 


WILLIAM HOLLINS 


(Manufacturers of “ Viyella” 
and « Clydella =a 


RECORD VOLUME OF BUSINESS 


The fiftieth Annual General Meeting of 
William Hollins and Company, Limited, was 
held on April Ist at Nottingham, Mr Joseph 
Wild (the Chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement: 


Our total turnover in Home and Export 
Markets for the year 1957 showed a further 
substantial increase over the preceding year. 
In fact, the Report and Accounts now sub- 
mitted reflect the highest volume of business 
ever transacted in any year in the history of 
the Company. 


INTRODUCTION OF NEW PRODUCTS 


In the Home Market the demand for our 
products continued at a high level and sales 
showed a further substantial advance, but the 
continuing increase in the: cost of production 
has brought the retail prices of many of our 
lines of merchandise to levels at which 
further large expansion of sales is becoming 
ever more difficult. We have, therefore, 
during the past year, introduced several new 
products to meet the large demand for good 
quality merchandise in the lower price 
brackets. 


WOOL VALUES 


During December last the price of wool 
reached its lowest point for the year, with 
the result that we had to face a write-down 
of approximately £200,000 to bring the 
value of our stocks of raw materials and 
processed and finished merchandise into line 
with current raw material prices. 


The whole of this sum has been provided 
out of the year’s profits and without recourse 
to Reserves which now exceed £2 million. 


OUTLOOK 


Looking at the future, much depends on 
the United States of America—a _ very 
important market to your Company. The 
recession in trade there could have far reach- 
ing effects on world trade. In Europe the 
implications of the Free Trade Area will not 
be fully apparent for some years, but these 
developments will continue to receive our 
closest attention. 


Your Board will not fail to seize every 
opportunity of expanding our sales both at 
home and abroad and to effect every possible 
economy without impairing efficiency or 
service. 


The Chairman concluded by paying 
tribute to the work of the many thousands 
of employees of the Company and of its 
Subsidiaries at home and abroad. 


The report was adopted and the Dividend 
on the Ordinary Stock of 10 per cent for the 
year 1957 was approved and the retiring 
Directors re-elected. An increase in the 
authorised capital of the Company by the 
creation of 1,130,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 
each was approved. 
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ARISTON GOLD MINES 


EXCELLENT RELATIONS WITH 
GOVERNMENT 


The twenty-eighth annual general meeting 
of Ariston Gold Mines (1929) Limited was 
held on April Ist in London. 


Major-General W. W. Richards, CB, CBE, 
MC, presided. 


The Chairman said: Considerable com- 
ment has been made in the press and else- 
where recently concerning mining companies 
operating in Ghana who may qualify for taxa- 
tion purposes as an Overseas Trading Cor- 
poration. On a Revenue view your Company 
was not automatically eligible for OTC status 
as at April 6, 1957. We have consequently 
modified existing selling arrangements so as 
to qualify without any doubt as from April 6, 
1958. Had we not elected to be so considered 
the taxation charge in respect of the year 
under review would probably have been some 
£50,000-£60,000 greater. 


It will be appreciated that profits for the 
year ended September 30, 1956, were 
adversely affected by the strike which pre- 
cluded any material benefit being derived 
from the new legislation during 1957-58. It 
is anticipated that savings in profits tax per 
annum on an assumed dividend of 30 per 
cent would be in the region of £100,000. 
Current dividend distributions have been 
based exclusively on the adoption of the 
above policy on the best advice available and 
in the best interests of all concerned. 


The net profit for the year ended Septem- 
ber 30, 1957, after taxation, was £244,167. 
The directors recommend a final dividend of 
5 per cent, making 10 per cent, less tax, for 
the year. They have also declared an interim 
dividend of 15 per cent, less tax, and a bonus 
of 10 per cent, less tax, in respect of the 
year ending September 30, 1958. 


The total Ore Reserves at September 30, 
1957, were 2,662,338 tons averaging 6.84 dwt 
over a width of 122 inches. 


MR C. J. BURNS ON HIS VISIT 


Mr Burns, a director of the company, in 
the course of addressing the meeting said: 
I would like to present to you a pictute of 
your company, its difficulties and its achieve- 
ments, and the high standard of technical 
efficiency of the mines’ staff, also to give you 
an up-to-date picture of the relationship 
between the Ghana Government and the 
mining industry to correct certain misappre- 
hensions relating to the future of British 
capital in Ghana and the prospects there for 
our mining industry generally. 


From the mining angle it must be remem- 
bered that apart from strikes and essential 
maintenance the mine does not close down. 
A seven-day week is the normal, not the 
unusual, and consequently an adequate 
supply of stores must be maintained to avoid 
the necessity of a shutdown. 


Dealing with the mining techniques 
evolved after careful study by your manage- 
ment in conjunction with their technical 
consultants, West African Gold Corporation, 
Limited, and West & South African Gold 
Mines, Limited, it is perfectly true to say 
that their standards are as high as, if not 
higher than, the standards in other parts of 
Africa. 


GOVERNMENT’S ATTITUDE 


I would now like to touch briefly on the 
relationship between the mining industry in 
Ghana and the Ghana Government. Since 
Ghana achieved independence on March 6, 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


1957, numerous articles have been written in 
some sections of the British press which have 
given rise to a belief that politically and 
economically Ghana was not a stable country. 
As part of the gold mining industry it will 
be quite wrong for me to discuss the political 
scene in Ghana, that is purely a matter for 
the citizens of Ghana. I do wish to emphasise 
most strongly, however, that within the 
framework of the present administration in 
Ghana the gold mining industry not only 
has full scope to develop unharmed by 
Government restriction, but in addition has 
received the fullest co-operation from 
Government towards the peaceful settlement 
of wage disputes, and the Government itself 
has shown that it is fully aware of the diffi- 
culties experienced by low grade mines in 
terms of fixed price for gold and has done 
all in its power to alleviate those difficulties. 


It has been my privilege to negotiate with 
Government the terms of assistance to be 
given to the marginal mines. In July, 1956, 
Government made a grant of £200,000 to the 
marginal mines to cover the period from June, 
1956, to July, 1958. They have now under- 
taken to bring out to Ghana an independent 
mining expert who will report to Government 
on the state of the gold mining industry with 
a view to the passing of new legislation 
granting a subsidy to marginal or low grade 
mines on the lines of similar legislation 
enacted both in Canada and Australia. This 
alone shows quite clearly the importance 
which the Ghana Government attaches to the 
preservation of a strong and profitable gold 
mining industry. I can also say from personal 
experience that Government does realise the 
very great assistance given by the industry 
to the development of those areas of Ghana 
where the mines are situated. 


Of recent time the Mines Employees Union 
have shown increasing awareness of their 
responsibilities, and relations between the 
mining industry and the Union have been 
both cordial and co-operative. Given the 
industrial peace which both Government and 
the industry have striven so hard to establish 
and which now seems assured, and a realistic 
price for gold, the West African gold mining 
industry can in my view look forward to 
many prosperous years. 


AIR SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Airmail Air Freight * 
Australia 


Canada $25 or £9 


£7 10s. 
£6 10s. 


£6 10s. 
£8 15s. 
£7 10s 


Iran, Iraq 
Israel 


Jordan. 
Lebanon 


New Zealand 

Nigeria 

Pakistan 

Philippines 

Rhodesia ( N. and S. ) 
South Africa 

South America 


West Indies 


* Approx. 24 hours slower than airmail 
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BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


A £10,000 A YEAR 


professionally qualified, is ready 
to accept 
ASSIGNMENTS 
financial, industrial or commercial on the 
PAYMENT BY RESULTS 
Principle where such projects are 
actively concerned with 
OVERSEAS EXPANSION & 
DEVELOPMENT 
applicable to the 
COMMONWEALTH, U.S.A. & 
MIDDLE EAST 
Consideration of proposals in the 
countries concerned at 
OPTIMUM LEVEL GUARANTEED 
Strictest confidence given and wanted. 
This is an opportunity for employing 
first-class bruins and ability backed by 
outstanding record of successes. 
lease write Box 905, The Economist, 
22 Ryder Street, St. James's, S.W.1. 


Man, 


The new international magazine, 
“WESTERN WORLD ” 


brings NATO and the Atlantic World under the 
spotlight of informed criticism from journalists 
and politicians from the left. right and centre. 
The first forum for politically conscious people 
everywhere in the free world, ** Western World ” 
is produced by an international team for a large 
international readership. 

The April issue contains ‘“* Debate of the 
Month” between Thomas K. Finletter and 
Maj. Sir Charles Mott-Radclyffe (subject: Dis- 
armament). Other contributors include John 
Midgley of “ The 

Published in Brussels, edited in Paris and 
Washington, “ Western World” is obtainable 
each month, price 4s., from leading London book- 
Shops: subscriptions taken by W. H. Smith & 
Son Ltd., or at 10 Wyndham Place, London, W.1. 


ONSULT the JOHN WELLENS ORGANISATION on 

all problems of industrial training. selection and recruit- 
ment. Training schemes inaugurated or administered at 
apprentice, operator, technologist, foreman or management 
level. Special on-the-job coaching scheme for training 
ex-officers and others to become training officers in 
industry. Unique experience in scholarship schemes and 
training of foreign students.—Information 24 Mossicy 
Road, Grasscroft, near Oldham. ‘Phone Saddleworth 2818. 


Economist.” 


ROMINENT U.S. MANUFACTURER of 

inter-office communication sets, hi-fi and allied 
equipment, is secking to import into the United 
States, and to distribute on an exclusive basis, 
Products of a similar or allied nature.—Send 
complete details, catalogues and prices to: 
F. Fisher, Richard & Gunther, Inc., 15 West 46 
Street, New York 36, N.Y. 


Invest in 
CITY OF COVENTRY 


Mortgage Loans 


(TRUSTEE SECURITIES) 


SIX PER CENT [TOR TEN YEARS 


Special terms will be quoted for loans of 
£10,000 and over. 


For further particulars apply: 


CITY TREASURER (C.), COUNCIL HOUSE, 
COVENTRY. 


BARGAIN.—For Sale. New Company Registrations. 
No trading. Opticians/ FINANCE H.P./Stocks/Shares/ 
Hardware/Sheet Metal/Printers/Insurance Brokers/Invest- 
ment/Property Dealing. Development and 1,001 other 
trades. PRICE £25 COMPLETE.—Business Econ. (E/Sp. 
G), 156 Strand, London, W.C.2. (TEM 8377/8-2294/5,.) 

AMERAS FOR COLOUR PICTURES.—The Agfa 

Silette, £24 6s. Id... inchudire c»se.—City Sale & 
Exchange Ltd., 93-94 Flect Street, London, 


a black cat crosses your path that means good luck. 
If a glass of El Cid Amontillado comes your way that 
is even better luck. Don’t let it get away: 
OMMUTER’S 200-year-old cottage (W. Essex), three 
bedrooms, good-size sitting room, playroom with 
Accoflex nursery floor, kitchen and bathroom,  Half-acre 
garden. In unspoiled countryside (mostly common-land). 
Semi-detached. £3,100.— Phone Nazcing 3188. 


ANY OTHER BUSINESS 


Exciting New Take-Over Bid Play 
with 


Raymond Huntley 


Opens April 10 
at the 
WESTMINSTER THEATRE 


Monday. Tuesday, Wednesday and Friday at 8 p.m. 
Thursday and Saturday at 5.30 p.m. and 8.30 p.m 


Box Orrice Now Oven 
Tel. : ViCtoria 0283 
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APPOINTMENTS 


MANAGING DIRECTOR 


An entirely exceptional vacancy has occurred 
for a Managing Director of a very modern 
engineering works, of first magnitude, in the North 
of England. Commencing salary not less than 
£4,000 p.a. and considerable further prospects are 
available for an outstandingly suitable man. 

An undoubted record and extensive experience 
are necessary. Great administrative ability, busi- 
ness acumen and commercial knowledge are 
required as well as a strong background of 
engineering training and knowledge. Age limits 
are flexible, but sound health and energy are 
essential. 

Duties will extend both to management of the 
existing undertaking and to well considered 
adventure into new fields. 

The number of applicants really suitable for 
this appointment must be limited and they are 
particularly requested to be g00d enough to 
take exceptional care to provide all relevant 
particulars. including cons us well as pros in 
their replies. Brief replies cannot be considered.— 
Write Box 926, Dorland Advertising Ltd., 18-20 
Regent Street, S.W.1. 












































































PROMINENT and expanding Group of Chemical 
Companies in Co. Durham secks a fully experienced 
Secretary able to supervise preparation of financial accounts 
and thoroughly versed in Standard Costs, Budgetary Con- 
trol and Modern Management Methods. This is a first- 
class job open only to a first-class man. Four-figure 
salury with bonus and non-contributory pension scheme.— 
Applications, which will be treated in strictest confidence, 
must ‘give fullest possible account of experience as well as 
personal particulars, to Box 902. 
ERCHANT BANKERS have opening in Investment 
Department for man of good education and 
experience. Age up to 28.—Write Box 920, Dorland 
Advertising Ltd., 18-20 Regent Strect, S.W.1. 


CONTROLLER 


A large and successful manufacturing company 
invites applications for the position of Controller. 


ut 
zB 
n 
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This appointment, located in London, calls for 
a man who, in addition to having wide practical 
knowledge in industrial accounting, haus also sound 
experience as an administrator. 


Because of the rapid growth of the organisation, 
the position will present a considerable challenge 
and the reward for success will be substantial. 


should be Chartered 
Accountants, age 30 to 38 and already holding 
executive Office. should state their age. education 
and qualifications and are asked to give full 
details of appointments held with salaries earned. 
Applicants can rely on information provided 
being treated in strictest confidence.—Reply to 
Box 906. 


Applicants, who 


ONSTRUCTORS JOHN BROWN LIMITED invite 
applications for a post of an Executive Director. 
Preference will be given to a man with experience in 
Chemical and Petroleum Chemical Engineering and Con- 
struction who also possesses proven administrative ability. 
—Applications should be addressed to the Chairman of 
the Company at 8 The Sanctuary. London, S.W.1, who 
will deal with them personally and confidentially. 


ATTRACTIVE 


for 


an Internal Auditor at a large manufacturing 
company with London Headquarters. The appoint- 
ment is eminently suitable for a young man of 
high ability and ambition who is looking for 
tapid advancement in a sound business in exchange 
for hard and loyal work. 


OPENING 


Applicants, who should be Chartered 
Accountants between 25 and 32 years of age, 
should have had experience in conducting investi- 
gations and should be keenly interested in 
O and M work. 


tions. 
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Replies should give details of age. education, 
qualifications and experience and will be treated 
Mm strictest confidence.—Reply to Box 907. 


terck. 


that PPLICATIONS are 


} invited for the appointment of 

Senior Assistant in the Economic Intelligence Unit 
of Hoover Limited. Candidates should possess a degree 
0 Economics or alternatively should have considerable 
experience in this field. Duties of the successful candidate 
will include (a) collection and presentation of statistical 
dsta relating to economic conditions at home and in 
Overseas countries, with particular reference to the 
Electrical Appliance industry, (b) assist in the preparation 
of regular internal economic bulletin. (c) Possess a 
knowledge of statistical methods; be familiar with sources 
of cconomic statistics and have an aptitude for graphic 
Presentation. 


three 
with 
if-acre 
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, Age range 25 to 30 years. The salary paid 
hy Will be according to qualifications and/or experience of 
the successful candidate.—Apply, in writing, stating age, 


Qualifications and experience, to the Employment Officer, 
Hoover Limited, Perivale, Greenford, Middlesex. 


UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 


LECTURESHIP IN ECONOMIC HISTORY 
Applications are invited for a Lectureship in Economic 
History, Salary scale: £900 to £1,650. Initial salary 
according to experience and qualifications. F.S.S.U. and 
family allowance benefits. 
Applications (eight copies) should be lodged, not later 
— April 26, 1958, with the undersigned, from whom 
unther particulars may be obtained. 
ROBT. T. HUTCHESON, 
Secretary of University Court. 


Registered as a Newspaper. 
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St. Clements Press, Ltd., London, W.C.2. 





ASSISTANT STATISTICIANS 
SOUTHERN GAS BOARD 


Vacancies exist for two Assistant Statisticians at the 













































Board’s Headquarters in Southampton. Both positions 
call for a high degree of intelligence and personality. 

Preference will be given to candidates of less than 
thirty years of age with a degree in Mathematics or in the 
fina) year of a University course in Mathematics. 


c 


Paris. 
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EADING FRENCH ADVERTISING AGENCY secks 
bilingual French/English manager for its Research 
Department. Candidates for this exceptional situation 
should have several years’ experience of the management 
of a Marketing and Advertising Research Department 
with manufacturer or agency, and be prepared to live in 
Interviews in London.—Write, with fully detailed 
urriculum vite and stating salary required, to Elvinger, 





7 Avenue de la Grande Armée. Paris Villéme. 


ERMAN BORN LINGUIST (preferably with commer- 
cial experience) wanted as full-time language tutor in 





Starting salaries will be between £600 and £1,000 per | leading language and secretarial college, London. Imme- 
annum according to qualifications and experience. The diate vacancy.—Box 904. 
latter figure may be exceeded in the case of a really — ——_—_—_——_— 
exceptional a, - > tired t . 

The successful candidates wi e re re © pass ‘ 
medical examination and, unless already subject to a HOTPOINT ’ 
Pension Scheme by virtue of the Gas (Pension Rights) 

Regulations, 1950, will be required to join the Board's ACCOUNTANT 
Staff Pension Scheme. : . 

Applications, marked “ Assistant Statisticians,” should An attractive opportunity is available in this 
be accompanied by a separate sheet showing name, age. well-known and expanding domestic electric 
education, experience, present appointment and salary, appliance manufacturing company to qualified 
together with any sopplementary information, in that order. Accountants within the age limit of 27 to 35. 
They should be addressed to the Personnel Manager, The vacancy is concerned with the development of 
Southern Gas Board, 164 Above Bar. Southampton, to Management accounting and budgetary control 
reach him not later than April 14, 1958. claneninaad techniques, and applicants should have industrial 


SURVEYS CLERK 


or commercial experience and be an Associate of 
the Institute of Chartered Accountants. The com- 
mencing four-figure salary will depend on age. 
qualifications and experience.—Applications should 


be made to the Personnel Manager. Hotpoint 

A vacancy exists in our Market Research Electric Appliance Company Limited, Crown 
department for a woman of good education aged House, Aldwych, London, W.C.2. 
between 21 and 32 years. An A.E.1. Company. 


The duties involve coding and tabulating market 
research surveys and tests and the translation of 
research plans into fieldwork action. In addition 
the successful applicant will participate, under the 


direction of the Consumer Analyst. in_ the 
construction of questionnaires, the analysis of 
consumer research operations and in_ the 


application of appropriate statistical techniques. 

This position will provide a valuable training 
for an executive career in market research. 

The gross remuneration offered will be in the 
range of £550 to £790 p.a. 

The Company operates a Social Security Scheme 
which covers non-contributory pension, sickness 
benefit and life assurance. 

Write. giving details of age. education and 
experience to the Personnel Officer. Petfoods 
Limited, Melton Mowbray, Leicestershire. 


ENOLD CHAINS LIMITED require a woman 

assistant in their Central Statistics department to be 
responsible for the day-to-day operation of the Central 
Library and to take an active part in the Information and 
Statistical Services provided by the department. 


Candidates should have experience of industrial library 
work and a qualification in economics and/or statistics 
would be a strong recommendation. Starting salary in 
the region of £510 per annum. The post carries member- 
ship of pension and profit-sharing schemes. 


Application should be made, 
Particulars, to: 


in writing, giving full 


Employment Department, 
Renold Chains Limited, 
Renold House, 
Wythenshawe, 
Manchester. 


ARKET RESEARCH. A London’ Advertising 
agency requires an Assistant in its Research 
Department. Candidates should preferably be between 
25 and 30 and should have either a university degree 


in Economics and Statistics or practical experience in 
market research and/or marketing. Some knowledge of 
advertising practice and particularly media _ selection 
would also be an advantage.—Please write to the 
Secretary. C. R. Casson, Ltd., 6 Aldford Street, W.1. 


ACTUARIAL STUDENTS 


If you 


Q) have completed or are completing part II of the 
examinations, 


(2) are confident of qualifying in a reasonable time but 
cannot quite see where qualifications will get you and 


(3) would like to live in South Africa (a country which, 
while it has disadvantages also has many big advantages), 


you may be just the man we are looking for as Assistant 
to our Actuary in Johannesburg. The position carries a 
gencrous salary and the prospects for a hard worker with 
a sound practical approach are excellent. 


If you are interested, please write to “‘ The Actuary,” 
P.O. Box 8791, Johannesburg. boas 


TRAINING IN MARKET RESEARCH 


A leading London market research agency has a vacancy 
for a well-educated man with experience in Accountancy, 
Insurance, Banking or in a similar business. Age 25 to 
35 years. A University degree will be an advantage but 
it is not essential. Desirable attributes are an aptitude 
for figures. a logical mind, initiative, and an understanding 
of and interest in business problems. There are excelient 
opportunities for advancement. The starting salary will 
be based on age and experience. A superannuation scheme 
is in operation.—Apply, Box 903. 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—The Senate invite appli- 
cations for the Readership in Statistics tenable at the 
London School of Economics and Political Science (salary 
scale £1,475-£1.775-£2.150 a year plus £80 London Allow- 
ance).—Applications (10 copies) must be received not later 
than May 9, 1958, by the Academic Registrar, University 
of London, Senate House, W.C.1, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. 


- THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


Applications are invited for the post of LECTURER IN 
SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY. Salary on a scale £900 to 
£1,650 per annum with membership of F.S.S.U. and 
Children’s Allowance Scheme. Initial salary according to 
qualifications and experience.—Applications should be sent, 
not later than April 12, 1958, to the Registrar, the 
University, Manchester 13, from whom further particulars 
and forms of application may be obtained. 












UNIVERSITY OF NATAL 
NATAL RAILWAY RATING 
FELLOWSHIP 


SPONSORED BY THE TOWN AND REGIONAL 
PLANNING COMMISSION, NATAL. 
Applications are 


invited from graduates in Economics 


or Commerce for a full-time Research Fellowship, tenable 


at the University of Natal, Durban. 
The holder of the Railway Rating Fellowship will be 
required to undertake research into the effect of railway 


rating on the location of industry in inland Natal, with 
particular reference to the Tugela Basin. 
The Fellowship is tenable for two years in the first 


instance, but may be continued for a further period. 

The salary, inclusive of cost-of-living allowance, is £800 
per annum for the first year and £850 per annum for the 
second year. 

The Fellow will 
University. 

Travelling and other expenses incurred in carrying out 
the research will be met from funds placed at the disposal 
of the University. 

The Fellow will be permitted to utilise information 
obtained as a result of his enquiries for purposes of a 
thesis for a postgraduate degree. 

Duties should be assumed as early as possible. 

A prescribed form of application and further particulars 
may be obtained from the Secretary, Association of 
Universities of the British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon 
Square, London, W.C.1. 

The closing date for applications is May 15, 1958. 


AUSTRALIA 
CANBERRA UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


Applications are invited for appointment to the posts 
of : 


work under the supervision of the 


LECTURER IN GERMAN 
LECTURER IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 
LECTURER IN PSYCHOLOGY 


Salary range : £A1.450-£A2.050 per annum. Annual 
increments are £A70. Commencing point within this range 
will be determined in accordance with the qualifications 
and experience of the applicant. 

Further particulars. conditions of appointment and the 
summary forms which must accompany applications may 
be obtained from the Secretary, Association of Universi- 
ties of the British Commonwealth. 36 Gordon Square. 
London. W.C.1, with whom two copies of each application 
must be lodged. 

Applications close, 
31, 1958. 


APPOINTMENT REQUIRED 


OP quality, senior Sales or Marketing Executive desires 

change to go-ahead business. Mature experience and 
excellent records of pre-war and post-war success in both 
capital goods and consumer markets. University degrees 
and sound experience of intelligent production planning 
and financial control: accustomed to handling industrial 
design, advertising. public relations. Prefers to join com- 
pany with technical background, but ready to consider any 
suggestion from business able and willing to utilise 
courageous initiative in difficult time approaching.—Write, 
Box 901. 


in Australia and London, on May 





is EDUCATIONAL ; 
SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE 
B.SC.(ECON.) DEGREE 


Wolsey Hall (Est. 1894) provides Postal Courses in 
a wide range of subjects for the two examinations for 
Lond. Univ. B.Sc.Econ. (three if Entrance is included). 
Moderate fees, instalments. Over 800 Wolsey Hall 
Students passed Lond. Univ. B.Sc.Econ. exams, 1951-56. 
Prospectus from C. D. PARKER. M.A., LL.D., Director 
of Studies, Dept. P.16, WOLSEY HALL. OXFORD. 


ECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for university 

graduates and older students. Six-month and intensive 

14-week courses.—Write Organising Secretary, DAVIES’S, 
2 Addison Road, W.14. PARK 8392. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 


for Examinations—University. Law, Accountancy, Costing, 


Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Certificate of Education, etc. Also 
many practical (non-examination) courses in business 


subjects.—Write today for free prospectus—and/or advice. 
mentioning examination or subjects in which interest-d, to 
the Secretary (G9/2). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street. London, E.C.4. 
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“A LL T H E S E Fi R E S must be costing the country 


a terrible lot, in capital, lost production and so on. Can’t anybody do anything about it?” 
“Well, we reckon our new factory’s about as safe as possible, you know.” ‘ 
‘Special design and materials, I suppose? Our place was built too long ago!” 

“Not only that. We’ve also installed one of those A.F.A. automatic 
fire alarm systems, whereby any fire sets off a little detector and calls the brigade automatically. 
You can do the same, however old the building.” 

*You’re satisfied it really works?” 

“Oh definitely. What’s more, before we bought it we consulted our architect and 

the local fire brigade chief and they were all for it. All the best people 

have it, you know—like I.C.I., Metal Box, Cadbury’s—and the Insurance Companies 

like it, too. We get a rebate.” 

“Do you now? Then I must look into it.” 


AUTOMATIC FIRE ALARMS 


Write for details to:—Associated Fire Alarms Ltd., 
Claremont Road, 
Tel: Larkswood 8373 London, E.17. . 


Specialists in Industrial Fire Protection for over 60 years. Branches throughout the U.K. 
TAS/JAF 116 3 
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